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Introduction 


If the reader of this hook occasionally feels a shgjit shiver 
npphng down his spine, or if his hair stiffens suddenly and 
he IS afraid to look over his shoulder, he need not be embar- 
rassed about It. For m this he shares mankmd’s innermost 
and oldest feehngs — fear of the supernatural coupled with a 
tormentmg cunosity that leads one on to seek its clammy 
touch, preferably not first-hand, of course, but rather through 
the proxy of a well-told tale 

The tale of unearthly bemgs and then frequent meddhngs 
with man and nature is the oldest hterary form known m 
the world It is deeply rooted m the begmmngs of humamty 
and probably had its ongms m the magic of early man and 
m the first dim glunmermgs of rehgion But as the human 
bemg and his condition, his relations with his gods, his 
powers of rationalization have changed through the ages, so 
has his attitude toward those wend phenomena seemmgly 
outside and above the natural order which he could not ex- 
plain away Until relatively recent times even the educated- 
man has lived m terror of supernatural manifestations, often 
he has taken delight m hvmg through them to tell the tale, 
but not even m this day and age has he been wiUmg to give 
them up The supernatural menace stiU stalks the steps of 
the more credulous segments of modem populations ready 
to grab them by the throat, the chiUy horror tale, the fan- 
tastic yam, the spectral tweak Upon a ghostly nose are still 
the dehght of our more sophisticated contemporaries 

Supernatural hterature is likely to survive long after rea- 
son and scientific knowledge penetrate all comers of the 
earth and the Haitian no longer beheves m voodoo, the Irish 
peasant no longer hears the banshee, the German is qmte 
free of the poltergeist, and the backwoods Pennsylvania 
Dutch of “hex.” There are anthropological as well as psycho- 
logical reasons for the persistence of supernatural tales For 
one thmg, they preserve racial memories from the most 
primitive times to ours, reflectmg often the ways of life, the 

9 
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Jhought-habits, and the beliefs of various penods of histoir 
with symbolic fidelity. For another, man even ^ ^ 
individual seems not to be quite free from sudden irra- 
tional twmges of fear, puzzhng dreams, odd 
vague intuitions, which will long contmue to be the inspira- 
tion for weurd tales and ghostly narratives. 

Even if these aberrations of the psyche are exorcise 
time by the widespread knowledge and use of psychiatry an 
everyone learns how to control his unconscious so that it wm 
not play tricks, the weird yarn, the supernatural story, t e 
tale of mexphcable horror will doubtless sUU remain a con- 
stant source of entertainment It is very human to tickle 
one’s senses with fright, particularly when one feels quite 
safe m his very tangible easy chair and m his own imper 
turbable sophistication. Besides, the supernatural need n^ 
always be horrible Even m ancient times there were go 
fames as well as malevolent witches and a well -intenti one 
ghost can be found now and then at almost any period of 
history In the last fifty years or so the English, for example, 
seem to have learned to Uve very co2uly with some of then* 
household haunts, at least m fiction. As for modem other- 
world beings, you would be quite charmed wth some of them 
Read, for instance. Herb Paul’s story which opens this col- 
lection and see if you are not as much m love with the Angel 
as IS the young pilot himself. 


There is a cunous contmuity in the existence of all types 
of mystic bemgs throughout the history of supernatural ht- 
erature Not one of the homd horde of ancient lore seems to 
have been abandoned even in contemporary weird fiction- 
ghosts, devils, sorcerers, witches, vampires, werewolves and 
ghouls with whom our ancestors hved on intimate terms are 
still commonly encountered on the pnnted page, but often 
with a difference The modern writer sometimes looks at 
them with a certam amount of sympathetic insight, as does 
Richard Hughes in “The Stranger,” a story m which the rich 
humor of the contemporary Welsh countryside brings an un- 
expectedly pleasant resolution to the age-old argument be- 
tween devil and angel Again in James Hart’s “The Traitor,” 
the supernatural being who is most generally feared and 
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loathed is hunself not without fear, not without pity, and not 
without human impulse 

Stones of folk magic and witchmg never quite die down, 
nor will they as long as then* legends strike a responsive 
chord upon our ancestral memones In this volume we have 
several modem hterary versions of this kmd of folklore 
Charles T ann er’s “Angus MacAuhffe and the Gowden Tooch” 
plays a Scottish tune on the Midas legend A E Coppard’s 
“PtfSngcap,” m which a spell is laid on the masculme popu- 
lation of an Enghsh village, achieves a sohd sense of re- 
ahty through its fine characterization and quiet wit Will 
Jenkins’ "Devil’s Henc hman ” and Mary Ehzabeth Counsel- 
man’s “The Tree’s Wife” are excellent contemporary ex- 
amples of the gmgery, humorous weird of our own Southern 
hills 

“The Tree’s Wife,” mcidentaUy, k perhaps a distant de- 
scendant of the classic dryads, thougji our tree — ^being a man 
and a mountaineer — ^has learned a few new tncks -In A 
Fable for Critics James Russell Lowell has Phoebus Apollo 
say crossly, after he has “treed” Daphne by forcmg her to 
change herself mto a laurel m order to escape him — 

"And for mercy’s sake, how could one keep up a dialogue 

With a dull wooden thing that will live and will die a log?” 

But our httle Blue Ridge mountain wife has no such trouble 
with her husband at all, and neither has then- baby 

The medieval preoccupation with the philosopher’s stone 
which would change common metals mto gold, as well as the 
^ frantic search for the ehxrr of life which also engaged the 
mmds of many of the best Dark Ages alchemists, are both 
somewhat out of fashion today Scientific progress has out- 
dated them Transmutation of metals we already have 
through atomic energy The formula for physical immortal- 
ity has not been found yet, but at least we hve on the average 
more than twice as long today as people used to a thousand 
years ago — an mdication that some progress toward the dis- 
covery of “hfe ehxirs” has been made Steeped as these tivo 
medieval concepts were m magic, nevertheless they have 
served science weU They were perhaps the first scientific 
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stirrmgs m that era and today th^ have been developed far 
beyond their naive beginnings both in science itself and in 
science fiction. Science fiction, however, is a separate branch 
of imaginative hterature, outside the scope of the present 
volume 


As m other fields, a hvely scientific curiosity in the nme- 
teenth century led to great activity m the mvestigation of 
spiritualism and of other supernatural phenomena Case his- 
tones of ghostly appearances were avidly reported and 
classified by the Society for Psychical Research, founded in 
England m 1882, and experiments m establishmg contact 
with the spmt world engaged the mterest of considerable 
sections of the mtellectual society of the tune 

The idea that the spuit is mdependent of the body and could 
attam higher mystic powers at wiU if one but knew the pro- 


per techmques helped to spur on a great deal of experimen- 
tation with hypnotism, mesmerism, and self-hypnosis The 
passage of a soul mto another body, an ancient Eastern be- 
lief which early spread mto European legends, was made 
interestmg to Victorians by the assumption that a spirit no 
longer had to wait to slip mto the body of an infant just bemg 
bom it could be urged to move m on any body at aU, under 
proper conditions of hypnotic trance 

Such phenomena offered endless hterary possibihties for 
mystic horror as well as for romantic or humorous situa- 
tions m fiction, and brought about a renaissance of super- 
writing, especially m England, which is well exem- 
p in this book Most of the important writers of the time 
were mtrigued by these notions and produced excellent 
l^>c 1 C fiction for their readers’ shivery dehght Some of 
cm gaNe their tales an even more terrifying effect by su- 
^nmposing extremely ancient elements of supernatural lore 
unnni ^°™"lonplace surroundings and the intellectual ra- 

stanrn Montague Rhodes James, for m- 

CollePf' a scholarly antiquary and a Provost of Eton 

**Lost HeTriI”'''v, almost numbing terror m his 

mvs ^ ancient 

Se A Lr ^ Bribsh scholar’s 

home A more modern tale. H. F. Heard’s “The Swap.” 
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explores the anthropological and psychological aspects of 
the soul — or the ‘T’ — ^being lodged in another’s body The re- 
sults are inconclusive, scientifically speaking, but the obser- 
vations are fresh and amusing Some readers may find it 
instructive, mcidentally, to compare Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
treatment of the same theme in “The Great Kemplatz Ex- 
periment,’’ which was written about half a century earlier. 
The differences betiveen the two stones are considerably 
more enhghtenmg than are the similanties 

The question of the reahty of ghostly manifestations, so 
vigorously thrown mto the arena at that tune, seems to have 
left most Bntish and Amencan wnters of the supernatural 
rootmg for the phantom side One gets the feelmg that they 
dutifully tried to make a gesture toward weighing the evi- 
dence, but that m the end they usually allowed the decision 
to be won by the unearthly beings and phenomena with which 
they had always been so fascinated May Smclair poses such 
a query in “The Nature of the Evidence,” but, as you will 
see, her heart isn’t really m her attempt to question the re- 
ality of her lovely and passionate young wraith 

The truth of the matter is that there is no use m sacn- 
ficmg a whopping good tale for the sake of paUid reahty 
The supernatural story only comes mto its own when it re- 
fuses to be hampered by the rational and scientific prmci- 
ples of our world Take a look at such grossly unscientific 
creatures as Saki’s “Gabnel-Emest” or the obscene horror 
in F Manon Crawford’s “For the Blood Is the Life,” for 
example They are temfymgly real because Saki and Craw- 
ford were consummate artists who knew how to make them 
so, but It would hardly do to submit them to a ph)^ical 
examination and we doubt that we could find a medico who 
would take them on. 

Today the writer of supernatural tales bhthely ignores the 
whole question He is quite aware, m this scientific age, of the 
Unlikelihood or the downright impossibihty of certam phe- 
nomena, but he considers it more fun to play with the impos- 
sible than with the ordmary occurrence He may even allow' 
a character to say, “Sorry, I don’t beheve m this weird 
stuff,” but that’s only to heighten the effect of the havoc 
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the “weird stuff” is about to wreak upon the hardened real- 
ist And the kinds and variety of havoc a supernatural talc 
can offer today are considerably greater than at any yester- 
days 

In addition to the whole weird phantasmagoria inhented 
from the past, supernatural fiction now can and does play 
ducks and drakes with the gadgets and devices our vaunted 
scientific and technological advances have made available 
to us Consider what happens to the concept of vitamins, an 
important medical discovery and a leading sales item in our 
health-conscious civilization, when Babette Rosmond and 
Leonard Lake decide to play with it m “Are You Run Down, 
Tired — ^”I And on a more mechanical plane, note how the 
automobile is used as a part of the supernatural apparatus 
m Edgar Pangbom’s “Pick-up for Olympus,” and also m 
Harold Lawlor’s nostalgic “The Silver Highway” Airplanes, 
too, are convement for a take-off mto fantasy, as you find in 
the previously mentioned story by Herb Paul which opens 
this book. 

In short, the scope of the weird yam is today limited only 
by the imagination and mventiveness of the writer And if 
it is true, as it seems to us,* that supernatural writing at least 
here m America has enjoyed a lively renaissance m the last 
twenty years or so, it is due in great part to this ever- 
expanding freedom m fantasy It offers a welcome rehef 
from the confinement of our noisy, cluttered, and often duU 
and worrisome everyday lives and an escape from the re- 
stramts of our complex civilization. 

A few brief statistics about this book wiU perhaps give 
pomt to this contention Of the twenty-seven stones chosen, 
about half were pubhshed dunng the past twenty-odd years 

and with only one or two exceptions (Nigel Kneale the 
most obvious one) all of these recent tales are by Amencah 
wnters H F Heard and John Collier are Amencans by 
adoption, of course Roughly a dozen of our stones were 

* Please note the acinowledgment m the final paragraph of this 
Introduction GC r o- r 
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Witten about 1900 to 1925 or 1930, most of them before or 
just after the First World War With only one or two excep- 
tions these earUer stories are by British writers Americans 
did very httle supernatural writmg m those years, and when 
they attempted it at all, they were not nearly as persuasive 
or pohshed as the ghost-lovmg British Today the Americans 
are puttmg up stiff competition m the spectral field of 
wntmg 

Perhaps the reader might mquire why only two stones 
were chosen from the vast literature of the Victorian age. 
Every anthologist must set himself certam limitations be- 
tween the covers of a book, even a book as large as this one 
IS A story, we decided, to appear m this book must pass 
several tests (we kept a mystic score scratched m toad’s 
blood on an ancient dragon skin) The most important ques- 
tion IS, of course, is it a good story — does it keep us from turn- 
ing out the bedside light until we have finished it? Does it 
raise the hair on the nape of our collective neck? Does it 
make us chuckle with its weird shenanigans and its unex- 
pected twists? If it does any of these thmgs, it’s our meat 
and we welcome you to partake of it. Frahkly, the average 
Victorian tale is likely to do none of these thmgs for the 
modem reader Too often stones of that penod are dull and 
wordy, conventional m style and concept, and unexciting to 
the imagination 

If they are really great and still remam so m our time, 
they have usually been reprmted ad infinitum m other an- 
thologies and everybody has read them so often that they end 
up by bemg a bore So that’s another test we apply to a 
story — -we find out how often and how recently it has ap- 
peared m other collections (most of the stones m this book 
have never been reprmted before) The tales by Bierce and 
O’Bnen, defimtely Victonan as they are, nevertheless pass 
our tests with high marks and we hope the reader will hke 
them as much as we do Although they haye been antholo- 
gized, It has not been recently, if our records are accurate, 
and they therefore should be fresh to most of our audience 
Fmally, the accumulation of supernatural fiction is enor- 
mous in most languages, not counting the native legends and 
folklore of the peoples who have not yet gone m for short- 
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story wntmg A cross-section of this material would doubt- 
less make a series of fascinating volumes, but we have only 
one book to fill and we have to draw the Ime somewhere 
This collection is, therefore, limited to British and Ameri- 
can tales, with which of course we are most famihar 
Within the stated limitations we have tried to present as 
great a variety of supematuraha as possible We haven’t 
toed to classify them mto sections labeled “Vampires,” 
Ghosts, ‘De\^,” “Witches,” etcetera, because this sort 
of thing seems to us to dull the fine edge of anticipation be- 
fore one has sunk one’s teeth into the tale Let the reader 
find out for himself what kind of horror lurks for him in each 
story This is not a region of literature that requires explicit 
and mundane signposts We believe you will be much hap- 
pier shivering your way from tale to tale without any guid- 
ance on our part. 


Reality is always with us, and it is pleasant to thmk that 
one can steal away from it for a while now and then Today 
the achievement of such a temporary Nirvana is the major, 
u not the only, purpose of the supernatural story All we can 
ope, m conclusion, is that you will enjoy a few refreshmg 
houm of sheer unreality m the spectral world we have as- 
^bLer^L^°'" ^ coUection. If you do, our purpose 
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Herb Paul 


The Angel wish Purple Hair 

It was between the dark and the daylight, when the folks up 
about Fifty-fifth and Fifth are accustomed to stir about in a 
spirit of restlessness, and she came wa lk i n g mto the dim-lit 
hush-plush of the Mabuhay Club, slim and lovely in a chug- 
mg busmess of gold Iam6, and she whipped the ghost of a 
smile over Craig Gordon’s new dinner jacket with its fresh 
carnatiom Then she expertly folded her wmgs and slid grace- 
fully mto the upholstered comer where Craig puts strangers 
whom he hasn’t qmte sized up, and as her beautiful head 
went by the carnation Craig could see that her hair was a 
pale purple and he could smell that it smelled of dew on 
spring roses. She smiled up at him, gently, and then he de- 
cided to take a breath 

“Good evenmg . . ” he said The “Madame” stuck m his 
throat and stayed there 

“Good evenmg, Mr. Gordon.” The voice was low as a 
whisper, and he thought of an Aeolian harp. He hadn’t m 
years. 

The crest of one great white wing stirred restlessly behind 
her shoulder and she frowned ever so shghtly Gordon 
stepped nervously back and swallowed and remembered to 
take another breath He was staring at the wing m terrible 
fascination, 

“Mr Gordon,” she murmured. 

He leaned forward attentively. 

“Your — ^your — Highness?” he stammered It was the only 
thmg to say He smiled proudly, and a httle foolishly 

“You have got the table on my left wmg tip,” she said. 

He dove to his knees, crackmg his head smartly on the 
table in passmg One broad white bp-feather was crushed 
beneath the gate leg of the table. He heaved frantically at 
the heavy base and as it gave, the wing tip lifted, stirred for 
a moment, and came to rest beside the golden shpper heel. 
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Gordon straightened up hurriedly, cracking his head again- 

“Damn’” he said Immediately he was sorry. 

“Poor Mr Gordon!” 

She touched his forehead with slim, tanned fingers He 
stayed there Craig Gordon was, and is, a highly intelligent 
man 

“Thank you so much, Mr Gordon,” she smiled, and then 
he got up slowly and straightened his jacket “Now, if you 
don’t mmd I’ll not bother to order just yet You see, I’m 
waiting for a friend He’ll be here in three minutes ” 

The right wmg stirred and the slim fingers stroked it mto 
qmescence Gordon didn’t move He couldn’t 

“Thank you, Mr Gordon ” 

“I’m so very, very sorry . he began, bowing and back- 
ing away 


“It was nothing They do get in the way sometimes!” 
Again the quick smile, and again that harp in the wind 
Craig Gordon turned away and walked slowly back to his 
post at the gilded doors George, the doorman, resplendent 
in maroon and gold, his nose flattened against the plate glass, 
Was frantically waggling his white gloves Eloquently Craig 
frowned The nose unfiattened reluctantly, but the heavy 
glass door swung open a crack 

“Boss! Wot’n hell is thaO” A hoarse, reachmg whisper 
Gordon stepped out onto the sidewalk and eyed his hench- 
man with pamed dignity 

“That,” he said, ‘‘is an angel with purple hair She’s wait- 
mg for a fnend And,” he added, “she has trouble managmg 
her wings so let’s look sharp with this door ” 

Wit poiple hair, he says!” George shook his head slowly 
and sadly “Look, Boss, them wings woik — seen ’em move!” 

I seen ’em too!” Gordon rephed, and he added thought- 
fully, “Now you’ve seen everythmg ” Then he turned away 
He looked at his watch About three minutes 

George touched his cap as the taxi shd m to the curb and 
e opened the door with an automatic and practised flourish 
o tip No lady Quiet-lookmg young feUow Sunburnt A httle 
^inkled for the Mabuhay George remembered him vaguely 
f^ng and lean Worried look about him. 
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“ ’Evening, sir!” he said. 

“Hi” 

He ducked the marquee and a big easy hand brushed the 
heavy glass door aside 

“Hi, Mr. Gordon,” he said. 

Craig rarely forgot a name. A face never But after all he 
was a little upset Then it came back. Jake Halloran, test 
pilot out at Monarch Aircraft Lot of pubhcity lately . . 
new jet fighter, fast hke lightning but with bugs m it Giving 
everybody trouble Nice-looking kid, this Halloran. Looks as 
though he’s been hittmg the bottle . . a httle. 

“A seat at the bar, Mr. Halloran?” 

“Thanks,” and then to the barman, “Hi, Joe.” 

“Hello, Mr. Halloran, how’re thmgs?” 

“Quiet I’m restmg for a week. Weary in m’ bones. Could 
do with a martini, Joe ” 

“Sure thing'” said Joe, who’d had one long look, and who 
knew when to talk and when to keep quiet “Sure thmg!” 
Softly. 

It wasn’t until the martim was put lovingly before him that 
he saw her. It was then that he felt the tension in the place 
He felt it first m Joe’s quick, worried glance over mto the 
room behind, and he took a quick look himself. Girl sitting 
alone. Pretty girl, but a bad hght Very pretty girL Funny 
kmd of a dress she had on. Very, very pretty girl* 

He turned back to his martini and studied it thought- 
fully He didn’t pick it up. Then he spcrfre. Gently. 

“You a philosopher, Joe?” 

Joe smiled mdidgently. 

“Psychologist?” 

“Not me, Mr. Halloran. Fve seen lots of ’em come and go, 
though ” 

Jake was persistent. Something on his mmd, Joe decided. 
He put down the ^ass he was pohshmg and listened. 

“Ever get a sudden feeling that you’ve been somewhere 
before . same place . same time . . . same words . . . 
but you can’t put your finger on it?” Jake studied his glass 
again 

Know what you mean,” Joe said, “happens to everybody 
even me, once in a while ” Then he added, proudly. 
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“French call it di]d vu Means ‘seen before’ or something 
But you’ve been here lots lately ” 

Jake Halloran shook his head 

‘That’s not it, Joe,” he said He shook his head agam, 
sharply, and ran his hand across his forehead 

He’s plenty womed, Joe was thinking Or maybe tight 
. No, not tight Then Joe leaned on the bar and watched 
Jake Halloran turned slowly, an mch at a tune, toward 
that dim corner where the strangers sit His eyes were on 
the floor until he faced the comer and then he raised them 
slowly For a long mmute he sat there and then slowly he got 
Up and walked toward her 

She smiled, and the strule lit up the room She moved aside 
and the slim brown hand patted the seat beside her 

“Hi,” she whispered. There was the harp again. “I’ve been 
waitmg for you!” 

“I know,” he said 

The great white wmgs moved quietly m the dimness and 
he saw them move but he was not surprised 

I know,” he repeated, and he sat down gently beside her, 
bemg careful about the wmgs “I knew you would be here ” 
Of course you knew,” she said “I sent for you ” 

He nodded slowly and looked full mto her eyes Then he 
looked at her hair and he smelled the dew from the roses 
‘‘Your hair,” he began, “it’s lovely ” 

Hehotrope,” she answered, and then she added, “Pale 
purple ” 

“I remember now,” he said 
“But you’ve never seen me before!” 

he answered, “but I remember ” 

^e touched his hand gently 
Tou ve not been very well, Jake Halloran!” 

He looked from her eyes down at the table 
Pm fine,” he said and he flexed strong brown fingers 
I mean mside, Jake” Her voice was a caress “What’s 
^ppened to the boy I followed to New Gumea and back? Lost 

something?” 

“You, I guess ” 

She nodded thoughtfully 

1 thought you were gomg good Expect Pve left you alone 
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too long” Then she searched his face. “Been drinking a bit, 
Jake?” 

He nodded slowly without answering 
“Sobering up,” he said “Week of it. I’ve been havmg some 
trouble with that new Cheetah job Too hot Too wild. I was 
about to blow my top Had to relax someway ” 

“I know,” she said “Have one with me, Jake?” 

“You drink?” He was a httle startled. 

“Scotch and milk,” she smiled “Call the waiter, and 
hurry! We’ve got thmgs to do!” 

By twos and trickles the Club Mabuhay was filling Craig 
Gordon sadly chcked the switch that controlled the dun wall 
light over the strangers’ comer, and diplomatically steered 
some of his best customers from their favonte tables He 
kept nervous watch over the dark comer, and so well had he 
controlled the lighting that he lost only two customers. In the 
middle of frozen daiquins Those wmgsl The hair, alone, the 
Mabuhay could handle 

Jake Halloran paid his check at the bar and studied the 
gilt and plate glass door carefully. He looked over the chat- 
termg crowd and eased over to Craig Gordon’s post by the 
door 

“Got a back entrance, Mr Gordon?” he queried anxiously. 

“Know what you mean, Mr Halloran,” Gordon rephed 
“There is a back door, but it’s out through the storeroom. 
Narrow Boxes and stuff She’d never makp. it!” He peered 
speculatively over Halloran’s shoulder 

“Thanks WiU you get me a cab? A big one?” 

Gordon nodded nervously and eased the gjass doors open a 
crack- 

“George,” he said, “get me the biggest cab you can find 
and look sharp on this door!” 

The nose flattened immediately, against the glass. 

Jake Halloran stood by the table and looked down. 

Let s go,” he said “We’ve got thmgs to do ” 

She stood up The wmgs settled smoothly along the sheath 
of gold lam 6 A cracklmg silence filled the Club Mabuhay. 

“Let’s go,” she said 

George was sharp with the door. 
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Belund there was bedlam 
The big taxi swung smartly mto Sutton Place and puUe up 
near the comer of Fifty-sixth “This is it,” said Jake 

“Costume party, hey Mac?” qmpped the dnver bnghtly 
“I can only stay a mmute, Jake,” she said Thmp to o 
“Gotta find you a place to stay,” said Jake “Like the 

Plaza?” 

“I think I would Do you?” „ 

“Yup know the assistant manager We’ll call him ^^ 
“Good!” she murmured “And do I meet Stewart now?” 
“You know about Tom?” 

“Sure!” 

“Nice guy With me at Nadzab ” 

She smiled 

“I know,” she said “I know him well I rode with him one 
day” 

‘Tm jealous ” 

"Not of Tom, Jake He needed me that day ” 

“I remember,” he said “It was the day the Betty tagged 
him over Buna ” 

“And then you tagged the Betty!” 

“You put me there'” 

She smiled up at him as they climbed the stairs 
“I love you,” he said 

He swung the door open wide and the wmgs came through 
and Stewart sat there with the phone in one hand and a glass 
in the other and he had on a pair of chartreuse shorts That 
was all He didn’t look around but he saluted backward, over 
his shoulder, with the glass 

“But darhng,” he was saymg to the phone, “Fm a changed 
man That mght was years ago and Fm more mature now! 
And then he hstened and covered the mouthpiece with the 
back of his glass hand “Hi, Jake!” he said to the room be- 
hmd “How’s about a short one?” 

“Company, Tom,” Jake said gently 

The great white wmgs were spread softly over the back of 
the divan and the smile warmed the room and the voice that 
belonged to the wmd was speakmg 
“Hi, Tom,” she said 
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' Stewart spun off the chair and made a wild leap for the 
bathroom door And then he saw the wmgs He froze, and the 
glass in his hand dropped quietly onto the carpet 

“HeUo, Tom Stewart!” she said agam 

He forgot the phone, and the glass and the chartreuse 
shorts 

“I know you,” he said and his eyes were fixed and glazed 
“What have you done to your hair?” 


“Potts thought I was kiddmg,” Jake explained as they 
rolled up to the Plaza’s Fifty-ninth Street entrance “I don’t 
know him very well, but they’re mce folks here and the)^ 
take care of you if anyone can They’ll even keep French 
poodles ” Thoughtlessly. 

She was hurt He knew it immediately and contrition came 
flooding 

“Darhng, I’m sorry!” 

She touched his arrm 

There was a whispered flurry from the lobby as thej^ 
walked in Mr. Potts, at the desk, took one glance Precur- 
sory Practised 

Good evemng, Mr Halloran . . . and is this the . . . this 
the ” 


The wmgs were stirnng restlessly. 

My God! ’ said Mir. Potts and he beckoned aimlessly, 
frantically behind him Four bellmen and two desk clerks 

sprang forward Only one of them made it. A boy from 
Brooklyn 


‘We’d like to go nght up, Mr. Potts,” said Jake. ‘TU reg- 
ister for her in a few minutes ” 

Mr Potts had not spent fifteen years on the Plaza desk for 
nothing To give him full credit let it be said here that he 
made a nice recovery At least he was making a nice recov- 
er until the pigeons came in. Four of them. Strai^t through 
e open doorway that looked out on to the Park. They made 
one swift circuit of the lobby and lighted with a whisthng 
swish beside the golden slippers The Plaza’s Fifty-mnth 

r ^ ° , ^ filled with the gurghng croon of 

of the fattest, dirtiest pigeons that Central Park could 
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offer Pigeons m ecstasy. Round and round the floor before 
her they waltzed and pirouetted. 

One of them fluttered joyously to her shoulder, and she 
leaned her lovely head toward it and from deep m her throat 
came a soft, melodious purring croon From the Palm Court 
from the East lobby from the Oak Room white, starmg 
faces came pounng Well-bred faces Cultured voices But 
aU the mouths were open, and the voices were hoarse and 
stramed 

“Please come this way, Mr Halloran, Miss . I . Miss . . .T 
Potts made a mce recovery Shows what training will do 
The pigeons came too So did the contents of the East 
lobby, and the Palm Court, and the Oak Room So did a 
couple of querulous pohcemen. 

The multitude approached the south elevators The pale 
purple head leaned caressmgly toward the pigeon on the 
golden shoulder Agam that deep-throated croon. But this 
tune with a nsmg infiectiorL The pigeon launched itself past 
Mr Potts’s head The three others, waddlmg behmd the 
golden shppers, whistled up and away and they were sud- 

denly gone The soft brown eyes that fixed on Mr Potts were 
misty 

1^ Potts,” she said, “Mr HaUoran and I should hke to 

be shown to my room, and there be served a Scotch and milk- 
Alone ” 

And that’s the way it is,” Jake was saymg “The way I 
gure It this new turbo ]et is just a mite too potent for this 
ttle ship Fve worried and worked and driven myself near- 
y nuts with it. It flies,” he said, “and how it flies!” 
f ^°^®red his eyes to his glass “Actually, Tm afraid 

“What s the Cheetah’s wmgspan, Jake?” she asked 

‘Twenty-rune feet,” he said and then, cunously, “What’s 
yours?” 

Fifteen four, tip to tip,” she smiled, and she stretched 
them to the ceihng She yawned “Feels good!” 

you reahze I don’t even know what to call you?” 

Call me Bess ” 
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“How will I register you downstairs? Address . . . that sort 
of thing?” 

She smiled gently. 

“You do It, Jake. And now you must go I’ll find you after 
a whUe ” 


Stewart was on the telephone again when Jake returned. 
Another girl this time He hung up immediately. 

“Now talk!” he said 

Tomorrow I’ve got to go out to the factory now.” 

“Tomght, Jake? What for?” 

“I’ve got to think About the Cheetah. And I’ve got to look 
at It while I’m domg it ” 

Jake, it’s no good! That crate has got a hex. I’ve begged 
you and threatened you and pleaded with you to give it up 
You re gonna knock yourself off in that crazy squirt-gun 
You know they can’t get anyone else to fly it How’s about 
forgettmg it? IT! get you a date We’ll go out and hang one 
on, like old times How’s about it. Bud?” 

“Can’t I’ve got a date with an angel, later on.” 

Stewart’s ruddy face paled a little 

‘Where is she now?” he demanded. “And who and what 
IS she?” 


Jake looked long at his friend 

She s an angel, ’ he said, “with purple hau:, and she’s u 
Room 643 at the Plaza Her name ,s Bess 
_ ae's gomg to stay?” Tom quened sharply 
She can’t” Jake’s voice was low, "she’s eotta eo back 
She ran away She hasn’t got a green pass.” 

the ceding^^^^^^ sharp question rang off the walls and 

“You Imow where ” 


-^craft factory lay dark and empty Dow 
where the T rooms, on ont past snb-assembl 

ttmnph h r Cheetahs lay, row on row, o 

metal walls Th ^ footsteps echomg from the hig: 

cronched“heS,Sih“Tmvfh““^ 

my, she was, and wicked as the win( 
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but there was a soft sheen on her swcpt-back silver wings 
and Jake reached out and touched her, ran his hand along 

her flanks and caressed the sleek nose. ^ j ««t 

“You can go back to your phone now, Mac,” he said, 
want to crawl around her a blL Think I’ve got an idea or two 
"Okay, Mr Halloran,” the guard rephed “If you need ^y- 
thing, use the phone over there in Dispatch, and he w c 
off into the murky hangar, his heels echoing hollowly on the 

concrete . 

And there they were alone Jake Halloran. The C ec 
GenUy he eased back the sUra plexiglass hatch and chmhed 
up into the tmy cockpit He settled back and toed the rudder 
pedals and touched the familiar stub of a control stick Wi 
a shudder he remembered the shockmg whip of that stick as 
she broke Mach 9 five days ago Oh, she was fast, the bitch 
If she could just be tamed He knew, suddenly, the remorse 
of a quitter He had asked for this rest Sure, he had wanted 
to think. But he had been afraid Tired But here, agam, was 
that job to do He couldn’t quit now. He knew the design was 
sound He knew the loving care that had shaped and formed 
those sleekly beautiful lines He knew the tremendous surging 
power of the new jet engine there behind his head He knew 
this ship But where did she get that mean streak? That in- 
stmet to kill? 

He sat bolt upnght m the cockpit Off there in the shadows 
something had stirred. It moved agam Toward him, and the 
Cheetah And then she moved under the hght and she was 
soft and warm m somethmg grey and flowmg and her beauti- 
ful hair caught the soft glow of the night lamp 
Jake let his head sink back against the shock pad 
“I love you,” he said And he meant iL 
Without a sound or a word she walked to the Cheetah s side 
Her soft chm came just to the cockpit coammg, and Jake 
stretched out a hand to touch her cheek. 

She smiled 

“I love you, Bess,” he said again. 

She looked at him gravely 
“I know you do,” she said. 

“You know all about me, don’t you?” 

She nodded 
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‘So what do I do now?” His voice was sharp with despera- 
tion 


The lovely head leaned down to the satiny skin of the 
Cheetah 

I don’t know, Jake I’ll have to find out ” 

Find out?” Again the sharpness of despair was in his 
voice “Find outi From whom?” 

The head did not hft, and the voice was a murmur. 

You know perfectly well from whom ” 

Bess . . darlmg . listen to me . . But his eager, ear- 
nest voice traded off and the shadows swallowed the echo 
There was a long sdence Somewhere high up in the ceding 
beams a bird twittered nervously, and the Cheetah’s eleva- 
tors clanged softly as Jake let go the control stick and chmbed 
weardy out of the cockpit 

‘Tomorrow we’ll talk about it,” she said “Right now 
We ve got things to do Any ideas yet?” 

“Nope ” J J 


||How does she go, Jake‘> ’Smatter with her?” 

High speed stall . , whips to the left Comes up on sonic 
speed . high mach numbers . . like a mneteen-ten-model 

coal truck with sohd tires on cobblestones.” 

“How d’you figure it?” 

He thought for a mmute. 

^e^ I don t know! The only thing Fm sure about is that 
s es t^ing to kdl somebody Mel I’ve babied this mean 
r-L ^ petted it through four major design 

basicaUy all right I know that I’ve tned 
^ rything, except long spins. I haven’t spun her yet Scared 


remember the old P-40?” 

^^re I do I’ve got a lot of time m ’em Why?” 

wav staU— just off the rui 

way — ^whip totheleft?” ^ 

with all new m^els’°"^ unpredictable thmgs Thmgs happe 

Jake?” 

fillet thought now “They put a ne 

l^let on the wing root She flew hke an angel after tha 
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Heyl” he said “You mean . you mean?” He studied the 
Cheetah’s beautifully faired wmg root with eyes that were 
ahght with eagerness 

Then, “I know what you mean,” he said qmetly “Where’s 
that phone?” 

He talked earnestly and long with Rogers, the design engi- 
neer Yes, the model was still available for wind tunnel tests 
They could, of course, if he insisted, run some wing-root 
stall tests tomorrow In ten mmutes Rogers was enthusias- 
tic too First thing tomorrow Would he be available for in- 
flight checks on the prototype? 

J ake would be available 


He dashed out of the darkened Dispatch oflBce and took her 
in his arms The wmgs were a little m the way but she 
stretched them toward the high ceihng and her bps were 
Warm and they tasted of sprmg roses 
I love you, Bessl” he said agam 

I know,” and there was a deep concern in her voice 
"Let’s not talk about it tomorrow, Bessl” he pleaded 
^-efs talk about it now ” 

“All nght,” she said. “But I must talk first” 

He listened gravely 

world,” she said, “is very large, and you, in spite of 
What you are about to say, have not seen it nor do you know 
much of the joy and happmess which can be found here . . . 

Shhhr 


He had been about to mtemipt 

nre very young — ^twenty-seven years and four months 
® ^ You are capable and strong and mtelhgent . . 

^ - and charming There should be none of this bitter- 

ness m your heart The world is not right but you can help to 
®^3ke it nght This httle ship, for example, is not nght To- 
m^ow you will make it nght In the years to come you will 
® p to make others nght You will fall m love and marry 

• • a mortaL You will have a fine, full life I shall see to that 
•Personally 

"But she continued, “you have seen fit to fall m love with 
me, because you are ” she hesitated, “because you are 
grateful, l suppose, and because you tbmlr me attractive 

• • . and because, subconsciously, you wish to escape from 
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this world and what you choose to consider your troubles. 
They are my troubles — you are my trouble ” 

She looked him full m the eyes 

“You’ve given me a lot of trouble, Jake Halloran . . . and 
now . . now you’re giving me more You see . . . you see . . 
and the mist was in her eyes “I love you too* 

“That,” she continued firmly, “is not permitted ” 

^And suddenly she was gone into the shadows 
Stewart was not in the apartment when he returned to 
Sutton Place and the lonelmess closed in like the cold fog 
that drifts m from the Sound He wandered aimlessly about 
the apartment for a while, found a half empty bottle of 
Scotch m the kitchen, put it back, and finally, a while after 
midmght, called Room 643 at the Plaza. There was no 
answer 

He called agam at two m the morning Still no answer. 
Stewart came in at four, and finally, just as the sky out over 
the nver began to fade into grey, he fell asleep At eight- 
thirty the telephone rang, and it was Rogers He had already 
made one run in the tunnel It was the wing root It was the 
wing root beyond question How about an m-flight test on the 
prototype at eleven? Bbgh speed tummg stalls? Jake said 
that he would be there at ten-thirty, and hung up Then he 
called 643 at the Plaza There was no answer. 

He could hardly have expected her to answer. She was 
standing there as he put the telephone slowly back on its 
cradle She was standmg there lookmg into his eyes as he 
turned 

Hil she said, softly. “Going flying?” 

For a long, long time he looked into her eyes and then they 
went a little misty again and she dropped them and she was 
intently examming the tip of a silver slipper that was digging 
into the carpet 

“I love you,” he said. 

‘ I know, Jake I knowP* 

Stay here with me!” he said, and there was urgency and 
lonelmess and heartache m his voice 

She raised her eyes to his own and the mist was still there 

I can t; she whispered “I love you . . . and I can’t,” and 
then she was suddenly m his arms. 
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At thirty thousand he leveled the Cheetah out of its thrust- 
ing surgmg clunb and the sound of the shpstream rose m 
pitch and volume to the old famihar, temfj^g whme The 
roanng of the jet behmd him was lost to his ears Only the 
shpstreanL The control stick stiffened and bucked m his 
hand That was fanuhar too But today it didn’t matter This 
busmess was about hcked Three tight turns left Three nght. 
About eight G’s Then he would have it Then Rogers could 
go ahead on that new wing root. 

He called back to the tower, somewhere back m the hazy 
spit of land that was Long Island “Thirty thousand . . out- 
side air mmus one five . Mach seven . shght aileron rip- 
ples buffetmg her elevators again ” and as he swept m- 
to thd first turn the G suit swelled and bit mto his thighs and 
his armpits “Seven and a half ” And then he shook his head 
to clear his eyes and squeezed her to the right, pulling her 
tighter and tighter and a grey-black curtam streaked with 
red closed down and he could barely read the accelerometer. 
*hliue, ” and then he nosed her down and the pitch of her 
shpstream whine screamed mto a high soprano, now left 
• . and then she whipped . and he had it. Had it! Cold, dead 
^d certam And he called the tower and Rogers who was 
Waiting there took the mike for a mmute and then went scut- 
tling down to the big drawmg board m his office 
He didn’t tell the tower he was gomg to spm it. Long, to the 
left. Four turns He didn’t even know he was gomg to do it 
himself But he did Somethmg told him to Rogers would 
Want to know And besides, it was his day, his hour, and it 
Was the least he could do The least he could do 
The Cheetah arched up and out and as the high-pitched 
whme faded to a whisper he called in. 

The tower called the front office on the mterphone Almost 
before the Cheetah shuddered off mto her whippmg, diz2y 
spiral they were pourmg out onto the flight ramp, dozens and 
hundreds of them who loved Jake Halloran and the Cheetah. 
They saw the speck come whistlmg down and they knew, 
most of them, that it would never come out. Jake Halloran 
had known it after the first two turns 

He didn’t try to get out with his ’chute It was probably be- 
cause he knew, somehow, that that was the way it had to be 
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It was because be knew, suddenly, why he had had to spin the 
ship, and because he knew, now, why it wouldn’t come out. 
It was the only thing that she could have done He knew that 
too 

He called the tower again. “Nmeteen thousand . . . seven 
counted turns ... no aileron response She spins flat ^four 
tnes at recovery — tell Rogers she needs a tail ’chute” And 
there was no answer, . . Tower — do you read?” And the 
tower knew that HaUoran was riding her m. 

The purple head was bowed m her hands and the voice 
that belonged to the wind was a desperate whisper “Is this 
what you want, Jake — is this what you will have? Get out 
now, Jake Quickly Go out the left side . go out on the inside 
of the spin, Jake — ^you know how , , quickly . • quickly 

I’ll watch over you, darling* I’ll show you . Quickly, 
my darhng! Now!”— And Jake HaUoran heard, and he 
smiled and the Cheetah struck. 
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For the Blood Is the Life 

We had dined at sunset on the broad roof of the old tower, 
because it was cooler there dunng the great heat of summer 
Besides, the little kitchen was built at one corner of the 
great square platform, which made it more convenient than 
if the dishes had to be carried down the steep stone steps, 
broken in places and everywhere worn with age The tower 
was one of those built all down the west coast of Calabria by 
the Enlperor Charles V early m the sixteenth century, to keep 
off the Barbary pirates, when the unbelievers were allied 
With Francis I against the Emperor and the Church They 
have gone to rum, a few still stand intact, and mine is one of 
largest How it came into my possession ten years ago, 
and why I spend a part of each year m it, are matters which 
do not concern this tale The tower stands m one of thie lone- 
liest spots m Southern Italy, at the extremity of a curving 
rocky promontory, which forms a small but safe natural 
arbour at the southern extremity of the Gulf of Poheastro, 
^d just north of Cape Scalea, the birthplace of Judas Iscar- 
iot, according to the old local legend The tower stands alone 
on this hooked spur of the rock, and there is not a house to be 
seen withm three miles of it When I go there I take a couple 
of sailors, one of whom is a fair cook, and when I am away it 
IS m charge of a gnome-hke httle being who was once a miner 
3ud who attached himself to me long ago 

My friend, who sometimes visits me m my summer soli- 
hide, IS an artist by profession, a Scandinavian by birth, and 
a cosmopolitan by force of circumstances We had dined at 
sunset, the sunset glow had reddened and faded agam, and 
Bic evening purple steeped the vast cham of the mountains 
tiiat embrace the deep gulf to eastward and rear themselves 
higher and higher toward the south It was hot, and we sat at 
the landward comer of the platform, waiting for the mght 
breeze to come down from the lower hilk The colour sank 

33 
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out of the air, there was a little interval of deep-grey twilight, 
and a lamp sent a yellow streak from the open door of the 
kitchen, where the men were getting their supper 

Then the moon rose suddenly above the crest of the prom- 
ontory, flooding the platform and hghtmg up every little spur 
of rock and knoU of grass below us, down to the edge of the 
motionless water My friend hghted his pipe and sat lookmg 
at a spot on the hillside I knew that he was looking at it, and 
for a long tune past I had wondered whether he would ever 
see anythmg there that would fix his attention. I knew that 
spot well It was clear that he was interested at last, though 
it was a long time before he spoke Like most painters, he 
trusts to his own eyesight, as a lion trusts his strength and a 
stag his speed, and he is always disturbed when he cannot 
reconcile what he sees with what he beheves that he ought to 


see 

“It’s strange,” he said “Do you see that httle mound ]ust 
on this side of the boulder?” 


“Yes,” I said, and I guessed what was coming. 

“It looks like a grave,” observed Holger 

“Very true It does look hke a grave ” 

*‘Yes,” continued my friend, his eyes still fixed on the spot 
“But the strange thing is that I see the body lying on the top 
of it. Of course,” continued Holger, turning his head on one 
side as artists do, “it must be an effect of hght In the first 
place. It is not a grave at all Secondly, if it were, the body 
would be inside and not outside Therefore, it’s an effect of 
the moonlight. Don’t you see it?” 

I always see it on moonhght nights ” 

^ It doesn t seem to mterest you much,” said Holger. 

On the contrary, it does interest me, though I am used to 

It You’re not so far wrong, either The mound is really a 
grave ” 


‘Nonsense!” cried Holger, incredulously *T suppose you’ll 
tell me what I see lying on it is really a corpsel” 

o, I answered, “it’s not I know, because I have taken 
the trouble to go down and see ” 

“Then what is it?” asked Holger. 

‘It’s nothing ” 

You mean that it’s an effect of hght, I suppose?” 
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out of the air, there was a little interval of deep-grey twilight, 
and a lamp sent a yellow streak from the open door of the 
kitchen, where the men were getting their supper 

Then the moon rose suddenly above the crest of the prom- 
ontory, flooding the platform and lighting up every little spur 
of rock and knoU of grass below us, down to the edge of the 
motionless water My friend lighted his pipe and sat looking 
at a spot on the hillside I knew that he was looking at it, and 
for a long time past I had wondered whether he wou 
see anything there that would fix his attention I knew a 
spot well It was clear that he was interested at last, thoup 
It was a long time before he spoke Like most painters, he 
trusts to his own eyesight, as a lion trusts his strength an a 
stag his speed, and he is always disturbed when he cannot 
reconcile what he sees with what he believes that he ought to 
see 

“It’s strange,” he said. “Do you see that little mound just 

on this side of the boulder?” 

“Yes,” I said, and I guessed what was coming. 

“It looks like a grave,” observed Holger. 

“Very true It does look like a grave ” 

“Yes,” continued my friend, his eyes still fixed on the spot. 
“But the strange thing is that I see the body lying on the top 
of it. Of course,” continued Holger, turning his head on one 
side as artists do, “it must be an effect of light In the first 
place, it IS not a grave at all Secondly, if it were, the body 
would be inside and not outside Therefore, it’s an effect of 
the moonlight. Don’t you see it?” 

“Perfectly, I always see it on moonlight mghts ” 

“It doesn’t seem to mterest you much,” said Holger. 
“On the contrary, it does mterest me, though I am used to 
it You’re not so far wrong, either The mound is really a 
grave ” 

“Nonsense!” cried Holger, incredulously “I suppose you’ll 
tell me what I see lymg on it is really a corpse!” 

“No,” I answered, “it’s not I know, because I have taken 
the trouble to go down and see ” 

“Then what is it?” asked Holger. 

“It’s nothing ” 

“You mean that ifs an effect of hght, I suppose?” 
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“Perhaps it is But the inexplicable part of the matter is 
that It makes no difference whether the moon is nsing or set- 
ting, or waxing or wanmg If there’s any moonlight at all, 
from east or west or overhead, so long as it shmes on the 
grave you can see the outline of the body on top ” 

Holger stirred up his pipe with the point of his knife, and 
then used his finger for a stopper When the tobacco burned 
well he rose from his chair 

“If you don’t mmd,” he said, “I’ll go down and take a look 
at It” 

He left me, crossed the roof, and disappeared down the 
dark steps I did not move, but sat looking down until he 
Ccime out of the tower below I heard him humming an old 
DaiHsh song as he crossed the open space m the bright moon- 
hght, going straight to the mysterious mound When he was 
ten paces from it, Holger stopped short, made two steps for- 
ward, and then three or four backward, and then stopped 
again I know what that meant. He had reached the spot 
where the Thing ceased to be visible — ^where, as he would 
have said, the effect of light changed 
Then he went on till he reached the mound and stood upon 
it I could see the Thing still, but it was no longer lymg down, 
it was on its knees now, winding its white arms round Hol- 
ger’s body and looking up into his face A cool breeze stirred 
my hair at that moment, as the mght wind began to come 
down from the hills, but it felt like a breath from another 
world 

The Thing seemed to be trying to climb to its feet, helpmg 
itself up by Holger’s body while he stood upnght, qmte uncon- 
scious of it and apparently looking toward the tower, which 
IS very picturesque when the moonhght falls upon it on that 
side 

“Come along!” I shouted “Don’t stay there all mght!” 
It seemed to me that he moved reluctantly as he stepped 
from the mound, or else with difficulty That was it. The 
Thmg’s arms were still round his waist, but its feet could not 
leave the grave As he came slowly forward it was drawn and 
lengthened hke a wreath of mist, thm and white, tdl I saw 
distmctly that Holger shook himself, as a man does who feels 
a chill At the same mstant a httle wail of pam came to me on 
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the breeze — -it might have been the cry of the small owl that 
hves among the rocks — and the misty presence floated swift- 
ly back from Holger’s advancmg figure and lay once more at 
its length upon the mound 

Again I felt the cool breeze in my hair, and this time an 
icy thrill of dread ran down my spine I remembered very 
well that I had once gone down there alone m the moonlight; 
that presently, being near, I had seen nothmg, that, like 
Holger, I had gone and had stood upon the mound, and I re- 
membered how, when I came back, sure that there was noth- 
mg there, I had felt the sudden conviction that there was 
somethmg after all if I would only look behind me I remem- 
bered the strong temptation to look back, a temptation I had 
resisted as unworthy of a man of sense, until, to get nd of it, 
I had shaken myself just as Holger did 

And now I knew that those white, misty arms had been 
round me too, I knew it in a flash, and I shuddered as I re- 
membered that I had heard the night owl then too But it had 
not been the mght owl It was the cry of the Thmg 

I refilled my pipe and poured out a cup of strong southern 

wme, in less than a mmute Holger was seated beside me 
again. 


Of course there’s nothmg there,” he said, “but it’s creepy, 
all the same Do you know, when I was commg back I was so 
sure that there was somethmg behind me that I wanted to 
turn round and look? It was an effort not to ” 

He laughed a httle, knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and 
poured himself out some wme For a while neither of us 
^oke, and the moon rose higher, and we both looked at the 
Thmg that lay on the mound 

You might make a story about that,” said Holger after 
a long time ^ 

There is one,” I answered, “If you’re not sleepy. I’ll tell 
It to you” 

Go ahead,” said Holger, who hkes stories. 


d Alano was dymg up there in the viUage behind the hill 
on remember him, I have no doubt They say that he made 

jewellery in South Africa, and 
P with his gams when he was found out. Like all those 
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fellows, if they bring anything back with them, he at once set 
to work to enlarge his house, and as there are no masons 
here, he sent all the way to Paola for two workmen They 
Were a rough-looking pair of scoundrels — a Neapohtan who 
had lost one eye and a Sicihan with an old scar half an mch 
deep across his left cheek I often saw them, for on Sundays 
they used to come down here and fish off the rocks When 
Alano caught the fever that killed him the masons were stdl 
at work As he had agreed that part of their pay should be 
their board and lodgmg, he made them sleep m the house 
His wife was dead, and he had an only son called Angelo, 
who was a much better sort than himself Angelo was to 
marry the daughter of the nchest man m the village, and, 
strange to say, though their mamage was arranged by their 
parents, the young people were said to be m love with each 
other 

For that matter, the whole village was m love with Angelo, 
and among the rest a wild, good-looking creature called Cns- 
tma, who was more like a gipsy than any girl I ever saw 
about here She had very red bps and very black ^es, she 
was built like a greyhound, and had the tongue of the devil 
But Angelo did not care a straw for her He was rather a 
sunple-mmded fellow, quite different from his old scoundrel 
of a father, and under what I should call normal circum- 
stances I really beheve that he would never have looked at 
girl except the mce plump httle creature, with a fat 
owry, whom his father meant him to marry. But thmgs 
turned up which were neither normal nor natural 
, other hand, a very handsome young shepherd from 

e hills above Maratea was in love with Cnstma, who seems 
o have been qmte mdifferent to him Cnstma had no regu- 
ar means of subsistence, but she was a good girl and wiUmg 
o do any work or go on errands to any distance for the sake 
o a loaf of bread or a mess of beans, and permission to sleep 
On er cover She was especially glad when she could get 
something to do about the house of Angelo’s father There is 
™ village, and when the neighbours saw that 
o Alano was d)nng they sent Cnstma to Scalea to fetch 
one That was late m the afternoon, and if they had waited so 
ong, It was because the dymg miser refused to allow any 
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such extravagance while he was able to speak But while 
Cristina was gone matters grew rapidly worse, the priest 
was brought to the bedside, and when he had done what he 
could he gave it as his opinion to the bystanders that the old 
man was dead, and left the house. 

You know these people They have a physical horror of 
death Until the pnest spoke, the room had been full of 
people The words were hardly out of his mouth before it was 
empty It was night now. They humed down the dark steps 
and out into the street 

Angelo, as I have said, was away, Cnstina had not come 
back — ^the simple woman-servant who bad nursed the sick 
man fled with the rest, and the body was left alone m the 
flickering light of the earthen oil lamp 

Five minutes later two men looked in cautiously and crept 
forward toward the bed They were the one-eyed Neapolitan 
mason and his Sicilian companion They knew what they 
wanted In a moment they had dragged from under the bed a 
small but heavy iron-bound box, and long before any one 
thought of coming back to the dead man they had left the 
house and the village under cover of the darkness It was 
easy enough, for Alano’s house is the last toward the gorge 
which leads down here, and the thieves merely went out by 
the back door, got over the stone wall, and had nothing to risk 
after that except the possibility of meeting some belated 
countryman, which was very small indeed, since few of the 
people use that path. They had a mattock and shovel, and 
they made their way here without accident 

I am telling you this story as it must have happened, for, 
of course, there were no witnesses to this part of it The men 
brought the bo\ down by the gorge, intending to bury it until 
they should be able to come back and take it away in a boat 
They must have been clever enough to guess that some of the 
monc} would be m paper notes, for they would otherwise 
have buried it on the beach in the wet sand, where it would 
have been much safer But the paper would have rotted if 
(hcv bad been obliged to leave it there long, so they dug 
their hole do An there, close to that boulder Yes, just w'hcre 
the mound is no a 

Frrtinn did not find the doctor in Scalea, for he had been 
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sent for from a place up the valley, halfway to San Domen- 
ico If she had found him, he would have come on his mule by 
the upper road, which is smoother but much longer But Cris- 
tina took the short cut by the rocks, which passes about fifty 
feet above the mound, and goes round that comer The men 
were diggmg when she passed, and she heard them at work. 
It would not have been like her to go by without findmg out 
what the noise was, for she was never afraid of anythmg m 
her life, and, besides, the fishermen sometimes come ashore 
here at mght to get a stone for an anchor ch* to gather sticks 
to make a httle fire The mght was dark, and Cnstma prob- 
ably came close to the two men before she could see what 
they were domg. She knew them, of course, and they knew 
her, and understood ins tan tly that they were m her power 
There was only one thin g to be done for thenr safety, and they 
did it They knocked her on the head, they dug the hole deep, 
and they buned her quickly with the iron-bound chest. They 
must have understood that their only chance of escapmg 
suspicion lay m gettmg back to the \^age before their ab- 
sence was noticed, for they returned immediately, and were 
found half an hour later gossipmg quietly with the man who 
Was makmg Alario’s cofi^ He was a crony of theirs, and 
had been working at the repairs m the old man’s house So 
far as I have been able to make out, the only persons who 
Were supposed to know where Alano kept his treasure were 
Angelo and the one woman-servant I have mentioned Angelo 
Was away, it was the woman who discovered the theft. 

It is easy enough to understand why no one else knew 
where the money was The old man kept his door locked and 
the key in his pocket when he was out, and did not let the wom- 
an enter to clean the place unless he was there himself The 
whole village knew that he had money somewhere, however, 
and the masons had probably discovered the whereabouts of 
the chest by chmbmg m at the wmdow m his absence If the 
old man had not been dehnous until he lost consciousness, he 
would have been m frightful agony of mind for his nches 
The faithful woman-servant forgot their existence only for a 
few moments when she fled with the rest, overcome by the 
horror of death Twenty minutes had not passed before she 
returned with the two hideous old hags who are always called 
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m to prepare the dead for bunal Even then she had not at 
first the courage to go near the bed with them, but she made 
a pretence of dropping something, went down on her knees as 
if to find it, and looked under the bedstead The walls of the 
room were newly whitewashed down to the floor, and she saw 
at a glance that the chest was gone It had been there m the 
afternoon, it had therefore been stolen in the short interval 
smce she had left the room 

There are no carabineers stationed in the village, there is 
not so much as a municipal watchman, for there is no mumc- 
ipality There never was such a place, I believe Scalea is 
supposed to look after it in some mysterious way, and it 
takes a couple of hours to get anybody from there As the old 
woman had lived in the village all her life, it did not even oc- 
cur to her to apply to any civil authority for help She simply 
set up a howl and ran through the village in the dark, scream- 
ing out that her dead master’s house had been robbed Many 
of the people looked out, but at first no one seemed inclmed to 
help her Most of them, Judgmg her by themselves, whispered 
to each other that she had probably stolen the money herself 
The first man to move was the father of the girl whom Angelo 
was to marry, having collected his household, all of whom 
felt a personal interest in the wealth which was to have come 
mto the family, he declared it to be his opmion that the 
chest had been stolen by the two journeyman masons who 
lodged in the house He headed a search for them, which 
naturally began in Alario’s house and ended m the carpen- 
ter’s workshop, where the thieves were found discussing a 
measure of wine with the carpenter over the half-fimshed 
coffin, by the light of one earthen lamp filled with oil and tal- 
low The search party at once accused the dehnquents of the 
crime, and threatened to lock them up in the cellar tiU the 
carabineers could be fetched from Scalea The two men 
looked at each other for one moment, and then without the 
sbghtest hesitation they put out the single light, seized the 
unfinished coffin between them, and using it as a sort of bat- 
tering ram, dashed upon their assailants in the dark In a 
few moments they were beyond pursuiL 

That IS the end of the first part of the story The treasure 
had disappeared, and as no trace of it could be found the 
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people naturally supposed that the thieves had succeeded m 
carrymg it off The old man was buried, and when Angelo 
came back at last he had to borrow money to pay for the mis- 
erable funeral, and had some difficulty in domg so He hard- 
ly needed to be told that m losmg his inheritance he had lost 
his bnde In this part of the world mamages are made on 
stnctly business prmciples, and if the promised cash is not 
forthcommg on the appomted day the bnde or the bride- 
groom whose parents have failed to produce it may as well 
take themselves off, for there will be no weddmg Poor An- 
gelo knew that well enough His father had been possessed of 
hardly any land, and now that the hard cash which he had 
brou^t from South Amenca was gone, there was nothmg left 
but debts for the buildmg materials that were to have been 
used for enlargmg and improvmg the old house Angelo was 
beggared, and the mce plump little creature who was to have 
been his turned up her nose at him in the most approved fash- 
lOiL As for Cnstma, it was several days before she was 
missed, for no one remembered that she had been sent to 
Scalea for the doctor, who had never come She often dis- 
appeared m the same way for days together, when she could 
find a little work here and there at the distant farms among 
the hills But when she did not come back at all, people began 
to wonder, and at last made up their minds that she had con- 
mved with the masons and had escaped with them. 

I paused and emptied my glass 

“That sort of thmg could not happen anywhere else,” ob- 
served Holger, fillmg his everlasting pipe agam “It is won- 
derful what a natural charm there is about murder and 
sudden death m a romantic country like this Deeds that 
would be simply brutal and disgusting an)where else become 
dramatic and mystenous because this is Italy and we are 
hving in a genuine tower of Charles V built agamst genmne 
Barbary pirates ” 

“There’s something m that,” I admitted Holger is the 
most romantic man m the world inside of himself, but he al- 
ways thinks It necessary to explain why he feels anythmg 

“I suppose they found the poor girl’s body with the box,” 
he said presently 
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“As it seems to interest you,” I answered, “I’ll tell you 
the rest of the story ” 

The moon had risen high by this time, the outhne of the 
Thing on the mound was clearer to our eyes than before. 


The village very soon settled down to its small, dull life No 
one missed old Alario, who had been away so much on his 
voyages to South America that he had never been a familiar 
figure m his native place Angelo hved m the half-finished 
house, and because he had no money to pay the old woman- 
servant she would not stay vnth him, but once in a long time 
she would come and wash a shirt for him for old acquaint- 
ances sake Besides the house, he had mherited a small 
patch of ground at some distance from the village, he tried to 
cultivate it, but he had no heart m the work, for he knew he 
could never pay the taxes on it and on the house, which would 
certainly be confiscated by the Government, or seized for the 
debt of the building material, which the man who had sup- 
phed It refused to take back 


Angelo was very unhappy So long as his father had been 
aHve and nch, every girl m the viUage had been in love with 
him, but that was all changed now. It had been pleasant to 
be admired and courted, and mvited to drink wine by fathers 
who had ^Is to marry. It was hard to be stared at coldly, 
Md sometimes laughed at because he had been robbed of 
his inheritance He cooked his miserable meals for himself, 
and from bemg sad became melancholy and morose. 

' day’s work was done, instead of hang- 

mg a out m the open space before the church with young fel- 
ows of his own age, he took to wandering m lonely places on 
e oi^kirts of the village till it was quite dark. Then he 
slu^ home and went to bed to save the expense of a light. 
^ onely twihght hours he began to have strange 

^ earns He was not always alone, for often when he 
- ^ smmp of a tree, where the narrow path turns down 

he was sure that a woman came up noiselessly 
under ^ Stones, as if her feet were bare, and she stood 

the ^ yards down 

was^in thTi beckoned to him without speaking Though she 
was in the shadow he knew that her lips were red, and that 
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when they parted a httle and smiled at him she showed two 
small sharp teeth He knew this at first rather than saw it, 
and he knew that it was Cristina, and that she was dead Yet 
he was not afraid, he only wondered whether it was a dream, 
for he thought that if he had been awake he should have been 
fnghtened 

Besides, the dead woman had red bps, and that could only 
happen in a dream Whenever he went near the gorge after 
sunset she was already there waiting for him, or else she 
very soon appeared, and he began to be sure that she came a 
little nearer to him every day At first he had only been sure 
of her blood-red mouth, but now each feature grew distmct, 
and the pale face looked at him with deep and hungry eyes 

It was the eyes that grew dim Little by httle he came to 
know tha t some day the dream would not end when he turned 
away to go home, but would lead him down the gorge out of 
which the vision rose She was nearer now when she beck- 
oned to him Her cheeks were not livid hke those of the dead, 
but pale with starvation, with the funous and unappeased 
physical hunger of her eyes that devoured him They feasted 
on his soul and cast a spell over him, and at last they were 
close to his own and held him. He could not tell whethw her 
breath was as hot as fire or as cold as ice, he could not tell 
whether her red hps burned fais or froze them, or whether 
her five fingers on his wnst seared scorchmg scars or bit his 
flesh hke frost, he could not tell whether he was awake or 
asleep, whether she was ahve or dead, but he knew that she 
loved him she alone of all creatures, earthly or unearthly, 
and her spell had power over him 

When the moon rose high that mght the shadow of that 
Thing was not alone down there upon the mound 

Angelo awoke m the cool dawn, drenched with dew and 
duUed through flesh, and blood, and bone He opened his eyes 
to the famt grey hght, and saw the stars still shirung over- 
head He was very weak, and his heart was beatmg so slowly 
that he was almost hke a man famtmg Slowly he turned his 
rhead on the mound, as on a pillow, but the other face was not 
there Fear seized him suddenly, a fear unspeakable and un- 
known, he sprang to his feet and fled up the gorge, and he 
never looked behmd him until he reached the door of the 
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house on the outskuts of the village Drearily he went to Jus 
work that day, and wearily the hours dragged themselves 
after the sun, till at last it touched the sea and sank, and the 
great sharp hills above Maratea turned purple agamst the 
dove-coloured eastern sky 

Angelo shouldered his heavy hoe and left the field He felt 
less tired now than m the morning when he had begun to 
work, but he promised himself that he would go home with- 
out fingering by the gorge, and eat the best supper be could 
get himself, and sleep all night in his bed like a Christian 
man Not agam would he be tempted down the narrow way 
by a shadow with red lips and icy breath; not agam would he 
dream that dream of terror and defight He was near the vil- 
lage now, it was half an hour smce the sun had set, and the 
cracked church bell sent little discordant echoes across the 
rocks and ravmes to tell aU good people that the day was 
done Angelo stood still a moment where the path forked, 
where it led toward the village on the left, and down to the 
gorge on the nght, where a clump of chestnut trees overhung 
the narrow way He stood still a minute, fiftmg his battered 
hat from his head and gazmg at the fast-fadmg sea west- 
ward, and his lips moved as he silently repeated the familiar 
evemng prayer His bps moved, but the words that followed 
them m his bram lost their me anin g and turned mto others, 
and ended in a name that he spoke aloud — Cnstmal With 
the name, the tension of his wiU relaxed suddenly, reality 
went out and the dream took him agam, and bore him on 
swiftly and surely like a man walkmg m his sleep, down, 
down, by the steep path m the gathering darkness And as 
she glided beside him, Cristma whispered strange, sweet 
things in his ear, which somehow, if he had been awake, he 
knew that he could not quite have understood, but now they 
were the most wonderful words he had ever heard m his fife 
And she kissed him also, but not upon his mouth He felt her 
sharp kisses upon his white throat, and he knew that her lips 
were red So the wild dream sped on through twilight and 
darkness and moonnse, and all the glory of the suniiy^i'% 
night But in the chdly dawn he lay as one half dead upon the 
mound down there, recalling and not recalling, drained of his 
blood, yet strangely longmg to give those red lips more Then 
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came the fear, the awful nameless panic, the mortal horror 
that guards the confines of the world we see not, neither know 
of as we know of other things, but which we feel when its icy 
chill freezes our bones and stirs our hair with the touch of a 
ghostly hand Once more Angelo sprang from the mound and 
fied up the gorge m the breaking day, but his step was less 
sure tliis time, and he panted for breath as he ran, and when 
he came to the bright sprmg of water that rises halfway up 
the hiUside, he dropped upon his knees and hands and plunged 
his whole face m and drank as he had never drunk before — 
for it was the thirst of the wounded man who has lam bleed- 
mg all mght long upon the battle-field 

She had him fast now, and he could not escape her, but 
would come to her every evemng at dusk until she had dram- 
ed him of his last drop of blood It was in vain that when the 
day was done he tried to take another turmng and to go home 
by a path that did not lead near the gorge It was m vain that 
he made promises to himself each mormng at dawn when he 
climbed the lonely way up from the shore to the village It 
was all m vam, for when the sun sank burmng mto the sea, 
and the coolness of the evemng stole out as from a hiding- 
place to delight the weary world, his feet turned toward the 
old way, and she was waitmg for him m the shadow under the 
chestnut trees, and then all happened as before, and she fell 
to kissmg his white throat even as she flitted hghtly down the 
way, wmdmg one arm about him And as his blood faded, 
she grew more hungry and more thirsty every day, and every 
day when he awoke m the early dawn it was harder to rouse 
himself to the effort of climbing the steep path to the village, 
and when he went to his work his feet dragged painfully, and 
there was hardly strength m his arms to wield the heavy hoe 
He scarcely spoke to any one now, but the people said he was 
“consummg himself ’ for love of the girl he was to have mar- 
ned when he lost his mhentance, and they laughed heartily 
at the thought, for this is not a very romantic country At this 
time, Antomo, the man who stays here to look after fte tower, 
returned from a visit to his people, who hve near Salerno He 
had been away all the time smce before Alano’s death and 
knew nothing of what had happened He has told me that he 
came back late m the afternoon and shut himself up m the 
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tower to eat and sleep, for he was very tired It was past mid- 
night when he awoke, and when he looked out the waning 
moon was rismg over the shoulder of the hill He looked out 
toward the mound, and he saw something, and he did not 
sleep again that night When he went out agam in the morn- 
mg it was broad daylight, and there was nothing to be seen 
on the mound but loose stones and driven sand Yet he did 
not go very near it, he went straight up the path to the vil- 
lage and durectly to the house of the old pnest 

“I have seen an evil thing this night,” he said, “I have seen 
how the dead drink the blood of the hvmg And the blood is 
the life” 

“Tell me what you have seen,” said the pnest m reply 
Antomo told him everything he had seen 
“You must bring your book and your holy water to-night,” 
he added “I will be here before sunset to go down with you, 
and if it pleases your reverence to sup with me while we wait, 
I wdl make ready.” 

“I will come,” the pnest answered, “for I have read in old 
books of these strange beings which are neither quick nor 
dead, and which lie ever fresh in their graves, steahng out m 
the dusk to taste life and blood ” 

Antomo cannot read, but he was glad to see that the priest 
understood the business, for, of course, the books must have 
instructed him as to the best means of quietmg the half- 
Iivmg Thmg for ever. 

So Antomo went away to his work, which consists largely 
m sittmg on the shady side of the tower, when he is not 
perched upon a rock with a fishmg-hne catchmg nothing 
But on that day he went twice to look at the mound m the 
bnght sunlight, and he searched round and round it for some 
hole through which the being might get m and out, but he 
found none When the sun began to sink and the aur was cool- 
er in the shadows, he went up to fetch the old pnest, carrymg 
a httle wicker basket with him; and in this they placed a 
bottle of holy water, and the basin, and sprinkler, and the 
stole which the pnest would need, and they came >down 
and waited in the door of the tower till it should be dark. But 
while the light stdl lingered very grey and faint, they saw 
something movmg, just there, two figures, a man’s that 
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walked, and a woman’s that flitted beside him, and while her 
head lay on his shoulder she kissed his throat The pnest has 
told me that, too, and that his teeth chattered and he grasped 
Antonio’s arm The vision passed and disappeared mto the 
shadow Then Antomo got the leathern flask of strong hquor, 
which he kept for great occasions, and poured such a draught 
as made the old man feel almost young again, and he got the 
lantern, and his pick and shovel, and gave the pnest his stole 
to put on and the holy water to carry, and they went out to- 
gether toward the spot where the work was to be done Anto- 
nio says that in spite of the rum his own knees shook together, 
and the pnest stumbled over his Latin For when they were 
yet a few yards from the mound the flickenng light of the 
lantern fell upon Angelo’s white face, unconscious as if m 
sleep, and on his upturned throat, over which a very thin red 
hne of blood tnckled down mto his coUar, and the flickermg 
hght of the lantern played upon another face that looked up 
from the feast — upon two deep, dead eyes that saw m spite of 
death — upon parted hps redder than hfe itself — ^upon two 
gleaming teeth on which ghstened a rosy drop Then the 
priest, good old man, shut his eyes tight and showered holy 
water before him, and his cracked voice rose almost to a 
scream, and then Antonio, who is no coward after all, raised 
his pick m one hand and the lantern in the other, cis he sprang 
forward, not knowing what the end should be, and then he 
swears that he heard a woman’s cry, and the Thmg was gone, 
and Angelo lay alone on the mound unconscious, with the red 
hne on his throat and the beads of deathly sweat on his cold 
forehead They lifted him, half-dead as he was, and laid him 
on the ground close by, and then Antomo went to work, and 
the pnest helped him, though he was old and could not do 
much, and they dug deep, and at last Antomo, standing m 
the grave, stooped down with his lantern to see what he 
might see 

His hair used to be dark brown, with grizzled streaks about 
the temples, in less than a month from that day he was as 
grey j as iz badger He was a mmer when he was young, and 
most of these fellows have seen ugly sights now and then, 
when accidents have happened, but he had never seen what 
he saw that night — that Thmg which is neither ahve nor dead. 
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that Thing that will abide neither above ground nor m the 
grave Antonio had brought something with him which the 
priest had not noticed He had made it that afternoon 3 
sharp stake shaped from a piece of tough old driftwood He 
had it with him now, and he had his heavy pick, and he had 
taken the lantern down into the grave I don’t think any 
power on earth could make him speak of what happened then, 
and the old pnest was too frightened to look in He says he 
heard Antonio breathing hke a wild beast, and moving as if 
he were fighting with somethmg almost as strong as himself, 
and he heard an evil sound also, with blows, as of something 
violently driven through flesh and bone, and then the most 
awful sound of all — a woman’s shriek, the unearthly scream 
of a woman neither dead nor ahve, but buried deep for many 
days And he, the poor old priest, could only rock himself as 
he knelt there in the sand, crying aloud his prayers and exor- 
cisms to drown these dreadful sounds Then suddenly a small 
iron-bound chest was thrown up and rolled over against the 
old man’s knee, and in a moment more Antomo was beside 
him, his face as white as tallow in the flickenng hght of the 
lantern, shoveUmg the sand and pebbles mto the grave with 
furious haste, and looking over the edge tdl the pit was half 
full, and the pnest said that there was much fresh blood on 
Antonio’s hands and on his clothes 

I had come to the end of my story Holger finished his wme 
and leaned back in his chair 

“So Angelo got his own agam,” he said ‘TDid he marry the 
prim and plump young person to whom he had been be- 
trothed?” 

“No, he had been badly frightened. He went to South Amer- 
ica, and has not been heard of since ” 

“And that poor thing’s body is there still, I suppose,” said 
Holger. “Is it quite dead yet, I wonder?” 

I wonder, too But whether it be dead or alive, I should 
hardly care to see it, even in broad daylight Antonio is as 
grey as a badger, and he has never been quite the same man*' 
smee that night. 



Richard Hughes 


The Stranger 
I 

The street m Cylfant was so steep that if you took a middling 
jump from the top of the village you would not touch ground 
again till you reached the bottom but you would probably 
hurt yourself The houses sat each on other’s left shoulder, all 
the way up, so that the smoke from Mrs Grocery-Jones 
chimney blew m at Mrs Boot-Jones’ basement, and out 
through her top wmdows into the cellar of the Post Office, 
and out through the Post Office Daughter’s little bedroom 
casement into that of the Butchery Aunt (who was paralysed 
and lived downstairs) and so on, up the whole Ime like a flue, 
till It left soot on the stomachs of the sheep grazing on the 
hillside above 

But that does not explain why the Stranger came to Cyl- 
fant village, unless it was through curiosity nor, mdeed, 
what he was doing m such a Sabbath-keepmg little Anabap- 
tist hamlet at all, where he might have known he would meet 
with an accident nor what he was domg so far from home 

Mr Williams was the rector of Cylfant, and perhaps thirty 
miles round such an old fat man that he had difficulty m 
walking between his different churches on Sundays His face 
was heavy, his eyes small but with a dream m them, and he 
kept sticky sweet things ready m his pocket. He was stone- 
deaf, so that now he roared hke a bull, now whispered like a 
young lover He might be heard roaring across a valley He 
had one black suit, with patches on it, and one surphce, that 
he darned sometimes He hved by letting the rectory m the 
summer and when the Disestablishment Bill wiped away his 
stipend of eight pounds a year, he made up for it by taking m 
laundry you would see him m front of the rectory, legs set 
Well apart, both heavy arms plunged up to the elbows m suds, 
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a towel pinned to both shoulders to save his black coat, roar- 
ing a greeting to all who might pass 

Cylfant was very proud of the smallness of his congrega 
tion for in Wales to have many churchpeople in a village is a 
great disgrace They are always the scallywags, the folk 
who have been expelled from their chapels; and who hope, 
even if they cannot expect heaven, that things will not be quite 
so uncomfortable for them in the next world as if they gave 
up rehgion altogether. There were only three families, ex 
cept for the Squire’s governess, that ever came to Cylfant 
church Mr. Williams hated verse, but he preached them 
pure poetry, he had such an imagination that if he medi 
tated on the anatomy of angels there seemed to be strange 
flying things about his head, and the passionate roaring an 
whispering of his voice could hang Christ even on the pol- 
ished brass altar-cross 

Presently he married the girl who played the harmonium, 
but she had one leg 

It was she, Minme, that took in the Stranger. They were 
sitting one night in the rectory parlour, and Mr Williams 
was reading a book of sermons with great fibaty of mind, m 
order to forget his Loss for that day the little ring on his 
watch-chain had opened, and he had lost the gold cross that 
he had always carried Minnie was ^ure that it had been 
there when they started to climb the village but they had no 
lantern the wmd was a fleet howling darkness, so they could 
not search till the morning, even if it lay on their very door- 
step Mr Williams read three sermons at a gulp, and closed 
the book. It was always a thing of amazement that a man 
who read such dull sermons with such avidity could put so 
much thrill and beauty, so httle of the morahties, mto his 
own preaching 

He shut the book, and, giving a great sigh, puffed out his 
cheeks, while he squinted along the broad shirt-front under 
his chin Mmme went to turn down the lamp — ^as she always 
did, for reasons of thrift, when her husband was not actually 
reading, and all at once she heard a cry m the mght, sharp as 
a child’s, and full of terror and innocence She opened the 
door, and saw a small huddled figure m the roadway There 
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was a little light shining from it, bluish and fitful and she 
knew at once it was something more than natural She set 
her wooden leg firmly against the doorstep, and, bendmg 
down, caught the Stranger up m her arms, and hfted him 
over the threshold He lay there, bhnkmg in the lamphght 
a grotesque thing, with misshapen ears and a broad, flat 
nose His limbs were knotted, but the skm at his jomts was 
yellow and delicate as a snake’s belly He had crumpled 
wings, as fine as petrol upon water even thus battered, their 
beauty could not but be seen He seemed m pain and there 
was a small cross-shaped weal burnt on his side, as if he had 
stumbled on a httle red-hot iron 

“Poor httle thin g,” said Mr Witbams, lookmg at it side- 
ways from his chair “What is it?” 

“It is more ugly than anything I have ever seen,” said 
Mmnie “Perhaps it is an angel for it was never bom of 
woman ” 

‘We should be more humble, Minnie,” said her husband 
“Who are we that God should send His angels to try us?” 
“At any rate, I think it is not,” said Minnie ‘We wiU see ” 
She took up the book of sermons, and touched him on the 
forehead with it He gave a shriU yell of pain 

“God forgive me for my cruelty,” she exclaimed “It' 
must be a — ” 

“It IS a Stranger,” said Mr Williams quickly 
Minme turned and looked at him 

“What shall we do?” she shouted m his ear ‘Tor if we har- 
bour It we shall surely be damned We must not help God’s 
enemies ” 

‘We are taught to love our enemies,” whispered Mr 
Wilhams “And who is God’s enemy is ours too ” 

“But it can feel no gratitude,” said Minme “It will return 
us evil for good ” 

“If we do good in the hope of gratitude we have our re- 
ward,” roared Mr W ilhams 

'“You mean you will keep him?” said Minni e 
“I mean” — old man groaned — “I do not know what 
to do, mdeed, whatever ” 

But the visitor settled that question for them himself He 
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crawled over to 
the reddest coals, 
from ear to ear. 
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the fireplace, and sitting himself on one of 
smiled out at them with a grm that stretched 


n 

That was how the little devil came to Cylfant rectory. He 
had great natural charm, and when the cross-shaped weal 
on his side was better— for it healed quickly under the action 
of fire— his spirits returned to him One was led to forget 
the grotesque beauty of his form by the generous amiabU- 
ity of his expression He took to the old rector at once, im 
Mr. Wilhams himself could not but feel a secret 
him. That night he foUowed them up to bed Mr Williams 
had to shut and lock the bedroom door on him But har y 
were they inside when they saw a bluish light on the pane . 
and presently the httle devil was sitting perched upon the 
bed-rail, watching with a sober interest^ Minnie unstrap 
her wooden leg and even when she said her prayere 
which she did m a shamefast fashion, for fear of giving mm 
pam — ^he showed no embarrassment whatever When t ey 
were both fast asleep, he took down Minnie’s old peg 
the shelf where she had laid it, and did somethmg to it in t e 
corner He then lay down in a pool of moonhght, and was 
stdl sleeping soundly when the rector heaved himself out o 
bed m the morning The old man woke Minnie, who scram 
bled out of bed, and began to strap on her leg preparatory to 
getting the breakfast but a wonderful thing happened, for 
no sooner had she fitted her scarred stump mto the leather 
socket than the leather changed to flesh, and the wood to flesh, 
and there she was with the most elegant and seductive leg 
that ever troubled a man’s eye and, moreover, there was a 
sdk stocking on it, and a high-heeled Pans shoe on it, before 
she could recover from her surpnse As she drew on her old 
ringed black-and-white cotton oddment over the other stocky 
red ankle she thought that never had such a pair of legs been 
seen together on one body She looked round m a guilty fash- 
ion but her husband was balanced m front of the looking- 
glass shavmg himself He had not seen. She pulled on her 
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dress all in a hurry and danced away downstairs. She let 
up the blinds and swept the floor, nnd all the time her new leg 
behaved as well as if she had known it all her life but directly 
she flung open the front door to shake the mat, it began all at 
once to drag, and jib she got pins and needles m it it jumped 
and kicked like a thin g quite out of control And she saw the 
reason for there in the roadway, where she had found the 
Stranger the mght before, was the rector’s gold cross 

“There is no imstakmg,’’ said Mmme to herself, “where 
that leg came from ” 

And, indeed, there was not She sidled up to the cross with 
difficulty, and recovered it and all at once heard steps on 
the cobbles It was Scraggy Evan, the postman Minme’s 
first thought was to hide the leg, for it would take some ex- 
plairung away But it would not be hidden the shameless 
thmg thrust the delicate turn of its ankle nght under Scraggy 
Evan’s nose Scraggy’s cheery “bore dal” was lost m a gasp, 
and poor Mmme fl^ mto the house scarlet with shame, the 
damnable leg givmg coquettish httle kicks mto the air as 
she went 

What Scraggy told the village we can only guess but he 
must have told them something, or why should Mrs Wil- 
hams have received so many callers that mommg? The first 
came when breakfast was hardly over and the Stranger 
was sittmg qmetly on the hob picking his teeth with his tad. 
Mmme had great presence of mind She ran to her wood-box, 
and takmg from it a red-flannel petticoat that she had been 
mendmg, wrapped the Stranger in it and crammed him qmck- 
ly mto a wooden box, beggmg him m a staccato whisper to 
he shll Upon the face of Mr Wdhams there was a look of 
much courage and resignation Devd or no, he was prepared 
to justify his guest to all comers Mmme opened the door, 
and Mrs Grocery- Jones stood there 

“Good mommg,” said she “I was calhng to ask if you are 
dnvmg over to YnysIIanbedrbachdeudraethgerylan today.” 

She paused and sniffed, then sniffed agam 
' There was no doubt of it somewhere sulphur was bum- 
“g 

“We are not,” said Mmme “We are too busy here, m- 
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deed, witb the plaguey wasps. Mr Williams h^ h^dly 
smoked out one uest, but bad are they as they were before, 

indeed ” 

Mrs Jones gave a gasp of surpnse.^ 

‘Wasps in the winter-time?” she said. 

“I did not say wasps,” said Mmnie, “I said the waH-papff, 
whieh the doetL thudis may have the s^let-fever lurking 

in it, so have we fumigated the whole house ” 

It was lucky, thought Mmme, that her husband was so 
deaf He v/ould never have forgiven her. 

‘Well, good graciousl” said Mrs Jones. As ^ 

used to the dim light she caught sight of a broad head w 
two beady yellow eyes, peering at her from^ a soap 
“And IS that a cat you have there, Mrs Wilhamsr 

“It IS a she cried with sudden heat, for her new 1 g 

showed an obvious desire to kick Mrs Jones out of the hous^ 
“It has the wind,” she explained, “so we thought it wou 

best m the house, indeed ” 

‘Well, good gracious me!” repeated Mrs Jones. 

Minme’s leg was quivenng, but she managed to con o 
it. Mrs Jones was staring past her at the pig, as if s e co 
not take her eyes off it As, indeed, she could not for sudden- 
ly she shot half across the road, backward, with the force oi 
a bullet and when released she scrambled down the stree^ 
as she herself explained it, “as if the devil was after me . 
and there was the Stranger, wrapped still m the red- 
petticoat, sittmg on the window-sdl and grinning amid y 
at her back. 


in 

If Mr Williams had lived longer, a few curious things 
might have happened in Cylfant village but be did noh 
There was a buzzing feeling in his head all that day, an 
v/hen he went to bed at mgjit he lay quietly on his back staring 
at the ceding It had turned a bnght green Presently, with 
his eyes open stdl, he began to snore Minnie did not notice 
anything queer, and in the small hours of the morning, after 
two or three loud snorts, he stopped altogether 

When he felt better, he found that his soul was outside his 
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body It was not at all the kind of thing he had expected- it to 
be, but was fairly round, and made of some stuff like white 
of egg He gathered it gently mto his arms, and began to 
float about his body had disappeared. Presently he was 
aware that the Stranger was stUl watchmg him. 

“You’ll be damned for this* double-damned even, for 
givmg place to the devil — and you a pnest” He sighed 
“It IS so hard,” he went on senously, “even for devils to con- 
quer then better nature Oh, I try hard enough I surely try 
The seeds of goodness have lurked m us ever smce the Fall 
try as we will, they sprout 

"With a fork drive Nature out. 

She will ever yet return 

“Temptation is always lurking ready for us it is a long 
and a hard fight the Forces of Evil agamst the Forces of 
Good But we shall conquer m the end with Wrong on our 
side, we must conquer” There was an elation m his face 
that transcended all earthly ughness “At last,” he went on, 
“I have done a really imm oral act an act with no trace of 
good m It, either in motive or effect. You will be damned, 
and Minme will be damned too, even if she has to hop to 
hell on the leg I gave her But it wp hard, hard ” 

Gld Wflhams floated over onto the other side 
“I am a sinful man,” he said, “a very sinful man. Heaven 
Was never my deserts, whatever ” 

The devil looked at hun in surprise 

“Oh, you were not!” he said earnestly. “Indeed, you were 
not! You were the truest — ” 

He stopped suddenly WiUiams was aware of the presence 
of some very unpleasant personality He looked round and 
behmd him stood a tall figure with thin, tight bps and watery 
eyes, who began speaking at once — ^rapidly, as if by rote 
“As a matter of form,” said he, “I claim this souL” 

“As a matter of form,” rephed the devil m a smgsong 
Voice, “he is mme ” 

The angel rapped out “De qua causa?” 

“De diabolo consortando,” chaunted the httle devil, m even 
worse Latin 
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"Quae sit evidentia?” 

*Tuos voco oculos ipsos ” 

“Quod vidi, vero, atque affirmo — Satis,” continued the an- 
gel. “Tuumst ” And he turned to go. 

"Stop*” cned the Stranger suddenly, aU his bad resolutions 
breaking down 

"Stop*” he cned, and began speaking rapidly. ‘Tm a back- 
slider, I know, but the strain is too much there’s no true 
devilry in me Take him' take him. there never was better 
Christian m Wales, I swear it* and to that alone his damna- 
tion is due. pure chanty — " 

"What are you talkmg about?” snapped the angel petu- 
lantly. “The case is settled I have withdrawn my claim ” 
“So do I!” cned the devil excitedly. “I withdraw mine” 
The angel shrugged his wmgs 

“What’s the use of making a scene?” he said “Never, in 
ah my office, have I known a fiend break down and forget 
himself hke this before You are making an exhibition of 
yourself, sir* Besides, if we both withdraw, he can’t go any- 
where It’s none of my business ” 

He shrugged his wings and soared away. 

“Heaven or Hell or the Land of Whipperginny" murmured 
Williams to himself, vague memones of Nashe nsmg to the 
surface of his astonishment. Together they watched the an- 
gel’s purple pimons bearing him from sigbt: the Stranger 
cocked a snook at his straight back. 

“Where now?” asked the rector. 

“Where now? Heaven* Wait till he’s out of sight” 

He turned and winked broadly at WiUiams, making a mo- 
tion on his bare shanks as if to thrust his hand in a pocket 
“You come with me,” he said, “I know how I can get 
things fixed for youl” 
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Mrs. Mcanifold 

I don’t know whether I would have gone mto the Sailor’s 
Rest if I had seen its proprietress before I saw the gnmy 
card with its scrawled “Clerk Wanted” m the window But 
perhaps I would — a man with less than a shilhng m his pock- 
et, and httle chance to add to that, can’t hesitate too much 
Still, there was somethmg about Mrs Manifold, somethmg 
you could feel but hardly put mto words I never saw anyone 
so fat, though she was a short woman, she weighed over 
three hundred pounds, and it was easy to understand why 
she preferred to keep to her own room on the fourth floor — 
a gable room* 

“Ever been a clerk before, Mr Robinson?” she asked me 

Her voice was thin, high, almost pipmg, it was a small 
voice for so big a woman, and because it was so shnll and 
penetratmg, the contrast was the more startlmg 

“No But I can read and write, I can add figures, if it comes 
to that,” I said. 

She gave me a sharp glance “It’s plam to see you’ve had 
some schoohng Down on your luck, is it?” 

I adnutted that. 

She sat lookmg at me, hummmg a queer httle tune, which 
I came to recognize later when she sang it a sea-chanty. 
In all that tremendous bulk, only her eyes seemed to move 
small, black, with short-lashed eyelids, there was no evi- 
dence that she breathed, no tremor disturbed her flesh, clad 
in a dress of black satm, which, despite her great mass, was 
frilled and ruffled like a child’s frock and looked almost ob- 
scene Her eyes scrutimzed me with a kmd of bold furtive- 
ness, her fat fingers resting on the arms of the chair which 
contained her strangely motionless body There was some- 
thing horrible, not m a bestial sense, but in a spiritual way, 
about her — not m any one facet, but m everythmg — some- 
thmg that suggested terror and cold grue 
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“My clientele,” she said in a voice suddenly subdued, but 
with a crafty smile, “might not always be a mce one, Mr 
Robinson A rough lot, Mr. Robinson. You wouldn’t expect 
anything else of Wapping, now, would you? Or of somebody 
hkeMrs Ambrose Mamfold?” 

Then she tittered A faint ripple disturbed that vast bulk, 
and the effect was wholly homble 
“I can hold my own,” I said. 

“Perhaps Perhaps We shall see, Mr Robinson Your 
duties will be simple. You know what an innkeeper’s clerk 
must do Make them sign the register, Mr. Robinson Some- 
times they have reason to avoid it. Once a week, you will 
brmg the register up to me I wish to examine it. The money 
win be deposited to my account at the Bridsley Bank when- 
ever and as soon as it collects to fifty poimds I am not at 
home to anyone Begin now.” 

Thereupon she rang a little bell, and the old man who had 
conducted me up the stairs led the way back down, having 
been instructed by Mrs Manifold that I was to begin my 
duties at once 

I lost no time acquainting myself with my surroundmgs 
While the old man, whose name was Mr Claitor, removed 
the sign from the wmdow and put it carefully away, with an 
air of doubtless needmg it soon again, I took a look at the 
registry It was nothing but an old ledger, on the first page of 
which someone had written in a flowing hand, "Sailors’ Rest 
^Registry” There were two floors of rooms, which some- 
one s fancy had numbered, to make seven m all — four on the 
second, three on the third; the first floor bemg given over to 
the kitchen, the small lobby, and three closet-hke rooms for 
the staff One of these was occupied by Mr. Claitor, another 
by Mr. and Idrs Jeffers, and the third by the clerk of Sailors’ 
Rest. Six of the rooms were occupied at four s hill ings the 
night, SIX for day and night, evidently there were no rates by 
the week The lobby had an appearance of genteel shabbi- 
ness, it was not exactly dirty, but it was certainly not clean, 
and it conveyed the impression of never havmg been quite 
c ean within the memory of any hving person The glass in 
e wm ow and the door facing the street was fly-specked 
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and dust-streaked, and there was about the entue building a 
faint but unmistakable odor of the river The Thames flowed 
not far away, and at night its musk, rising with the fog, en- 
closed and permeated the old building 

Mr Claitor, who was tall, thin, and gray, with the lugubri- 
ous expression of a very tired Great Dane, got around to m- 
structmg me, finally, that the lobby was to be closed prompt- 
ly at mne o’clock every night, though, thereafter, I might ex- 
pect to be sununoned to open the door for one or more of our 
tenants come roistenng home 

Probably there is nothing so tiring as the position as clerk 
in a shabljy, hole-in-a-comer inn, which seems designed to 
attract only the dregs of mankind the bitter, disillusioned 
old men of the sea — ^the hopeless wanderers haunting Lime- 
house and Whitechapel and Wapping — the hunted and the 
haunted and the lost Yet, I suppose everyone in a position 
not especially to his hkmg is similarly convmced, the human 
being is essentially weak and insecure, no matter what his 
place m hfe, and if that place is not felicitous, that weakness 
makes itself mamfest in dissatisfaction, out of which grows 
the conviction that anything at all is better than the present 
position Work at the Sailors’ Rest was monotonous, even 
when there were books to be read — ^which was not often, and 
it soon became a pattern 

But the weekly tnp to Mrs Manifold’s gable room was 
somehow never quite part of that pattern There was some- 
thing a little different every time, despite the fact that her 
position never seemed to have changed, for all her appear- 
ance, she need never have moved from one week to the next, 
and not at all since first I saw her Every time she would take 
the registry and exanune the new entries 

“Roald Jensen,” she read out slowly “Now, what is he 
hke? Is he a tall man or is he short?” 

‘Tall, thin, sandy-red hair, one wooden leg He wears a 
moustache Last sailed on the Lofoten out of Oslo ” 

“Frederick Schwartz, then What is he hke?” 

Short, fat Looks like a German Burgomeister Red 
cheeks, blue eyes Very talkative Heavy German accent. 
Last sailed on the Stresemann out of Hamburg ” 
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“Good gracious, Mr Robinson,” she said on occasion, 
“you should have been a pohceman I admire the quality of 
observation ” 

But, each time she said it, I caught the unmistakable im- 
pression that she was laughing at me behind her small, dark 
eyes, and each time she finished her exammation of the reg- 
istry, I could not escape the conviction that she did so with 
relief, so that I wondered often why she insisted on taking 
this trouble at all if she concluded it always with such mani- 
fest satisfaction at bemg done with it. 

Once, she was talkative She said comparatively little, but 
I learned from her that she bad bad some kmd of place in 
Singapore half a dozen years ago or thereabouts; she and her 
husband had run it Then she had come to England. 

“And where is Mr. Manifold now?” I asked her 
“Ah, nobody knows, nobody knows Nobody, Mr Robm- 
son ” 

Thereafter she had given the unmistakable sign of having 
finished with me — closing her eyes and leaning back, inert, 
save for a trembling of her thick bps, as she bummed the 
chanty she sometimes sang 

"Oh, the Captain’s in the brig. Lads, 

The First Mate’s brains are blown; 

We’ll sail the Seven Seas, Lads, 

And make them all our own . . 

But there were diversions, though they were out of the or- 
dinary 

Sometimes gentlemen from the CID at Scotland Yard 
came around to look for somebody — on the average, once a 
fortnight Sometimes one of our registrants walked out and 
never came back, leaving all his baggage behind to be stored 
against his return — ^which might not happen Things could 
happen m the fogs, things could take place no one ever found 
robbery and sudden death, suicide sometimes I never 
felt any inclination to go outside on a foggy night, daytime 
was dreary enough, for the Sailors’ Rest was not in a good 
neighborhood — oh, good enough, for what it was, I suppose, 
but not good enough for what it might have been And there 
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was something about Mrs Manifold, too, that seemed to say 
she had known better days and a better business than this, 
e\cn if m Singapore 

Singapore' Perhaps it had its holes like Sailors’ Rest, its 
districts like Wapping, too — but, being far away, it was 
caught in a kind of magic aura, it took on color and life and 
drama built up solely m imagination, as of all faraway places 
which arc never, somehow, quite real, and always, always 
wonderfully exciting Wiy had Mrs Manifold left Singapore 
to come to London? And why' had she come down into Wap- 
ping, of all places'^ But here she w.as, and apparently content 
to be here, making no complaint, occasionally even making 
sly remarks about her reduced station in life. Yet she need 
not have been here, for her balance at the bank was always 
wntten m five figures — in ready funds alone, she was worth 
more than fifty thousand pounds 
But for all the signs of breeding which showed through, 
there was never anything which could dispel that feeling of 
terror she could induce Did it arise out of her shocking 
obesity, or from some other, hidden source? All too often 
revulsion stimulates dislike and hatred; it is impossible 
sometimes to uncover the roots of fear or horror Curiously, 
she had but one taboo, about which I heard from Mr Claitor, 
when he came to my room one night 

Mrs Manifold says you arc not to dnnk wine, Mr Robin- 
son No wane in the house, she says It’s the rule of Sailors’ 
Rest ” 

When I mentioned it to her, she confirmed it “Wine I can- 
not abide, Mr Robinson Ale, yes Whiskey, yes Gin, if you 
hke Vermouth, certainly Whatever you wish — ^but no wme ’’ 
She occupied her gable m lordly splendor Splendor bemg 
relative, her self-denial did not dimmish it She ruled Sailors’ 
Rest With an unchallenged and indomitable will In a sense, 
she was Sailors’ Rest and Sailors’ Rest was Mrs Manifold, 
sometimes at night m that borderland between sleep and 
wakmg, I thought of the old buildmg as somehow ahve, squat- 
ting obscenely m its row of ancient buildmgs, with small 
black window-eyes, like Mrs Mamfold’s, and straight black 
air, parted m the middle and drawn around back over m- 
visible ears, and gold hoops for eamngs, I thought of the 
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Wide, fly-specked, dust-streaked window in front expanding 
briefly, fleetmgly into a sly-lipped smile, somethmg akin to a 
leer Like the fog and the musk of the Thames, Mrs Mani- 
fold’s presence permeated the very walls, made itself felt in 
every nook and cranny, and Imgered m the quiet air. 

In the middle of my eleventh week, early one hot summer 
night, there came an old sailor just m on H M S Malaya, out 
of Smgapore A Yankee, by the look of him, with a brush of 
short beard reachmg around his chin from one ear to an- 
other a Quaker cut, I think they call it He was in his sixties, 
I judged, and did not hke the look of the place, saymg so, and 
addmg that there was no other. 

“I’ll stay the mght,” he said. 

“Amencan?” I asked 

“Bom there Spent most of my life in Singapore ” 

Perhaps it was natural that I should ask whether he had 
ever heard of Mrs Ambrose Manifold There was nothing to 
show that he was withm shouting distanee of her 

“Mrs Manifold,’’ he said, and grmned “Mister, there was 
a woman Big enough for half a dozen women Never been as 
good a house in Smgapore smce she ht out for parts un- 
known.” 

“Why did she leave?” 

“WHio knows? Women don’t do things sensible. Mister She 
was making money faster’n they could spend it Then Amby 
run out on her, and she closed up her place, and off she went 
Biggest thmg I ever seen to drop out of sight hke that! 
‘What happened to him?” I asked 

“Nobody knows that. Mister They didn’t get along too well 
sometimes Amby liked to dnnk — ^but he was a wme-drinker 
— m Smgapore! He could get sick stewed on wme faster’n 
you could say Jack Robinson. Your name am’t Jack, is it?” 
“No,” I said. “It doesn’t matter ” 

“Well, Amby run out on her, though how he did it, God 
knows And he took along the biggest cask of wme th^ had 
m the cellar. The way she watched him and all, he was sly 
and fast to get out — and with that wine, tool Nobody ever 
saw him go — ^but the cask of wme he had hauled out bold as 
brass! He had his mmd made up. Mister — and so would you. 
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if you ever saw Mrs Manifold What could a man do with a 
woman as fat as that, eh, Mister?” 

He poked me m the nbs and said that he was tired 
In the mormng he was gone, but he had paid m advance; 
so It was his privilege to go when he liked It was necessary 
to get one-night payment on advance to guard against this 
method of departure 

And that week end, when Mrs Manifold came upon his 
name, her eyes held to it, and she began to tremble — a strange 
sight, hke the shaking of jelly, a shuddenng and trembhng 
that was unpleasant to behold 

‘‘Joshua Bennmgton Mr Robinson — a well-built man with 
a brown beard, was he? From Singapore One night, too! In 
midweek. Ah, too bad, too bad' Why didn’t you let me 
know?” 

‘‘I had no idea you would want to know before now I have 
my instructions ” 

“Yes, yes — 'that’s true Smgaporel I would have hked to 
talk to him ” 

She said no more, but there was a strange expression in her 
eyes I could not fathom it Tnumph, amusement, regret — 
all these were there — or were they only reflections from my 
own imagmation? It was difficult to tell with Mrs Manifold 
But the trembling m her body continued for a long tune, and 
I was anxious to get away, to get out of that gable room, to es- 
cape the burden of her eyes 

Three days after that, somethmg changed m that old inn. 
The change was in Mrs Manifold, too, and it happened af- 
ter the empty seventh room was filled He came m just be- 
ore closing time, a small man with a hmp, with his hat pulled 
own low, and his face all muffled up agamst the fog which 
Was so thick it had got mto the lobby and was yellow m the 
ght at the desk He was wet with it, wet with fog — and m- 
side wet with wme For he reeked of it — stronger than the 
room reeked of the fog and the river’s smell, the sickish 
smell of sweet wme hung about him like a cloud. 

A strange man and a sdent one 
Good evemng, sir,” I said. » 

No answer 
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I turned the registry toward him, holding out the pen 
“Number Seven left, stt,” I said “Will it be for the mght or 
longer?” 

What he said sounded like, “Longer,” but his voice was so 
muffled I could not easily tell. 

“A wet mght, sir,” I said 

He signed the registry m a crabbed hand, wnting with 
difficulty, and without removing his tattered gloves 

“Third floor back, last door It’s standmg open,” I said 
Without a word he left the lobby for the stairs, traihng 
that nauseating smell of wme 
I looked at the registry 

The wnting was difficult, but it could be read, after a fash- 
ion Unless the fog and the addling sweetness of the ’’'ine 
smell and my imagination deceived me, I read there, "Amb 
Manifold, late of Singapore, out of Madeira ” 

I took the registry and mounted to the fourth floor The 
crack under the door showed a light, stUl I knocked 

“It’s Robinson, Mrs Manifold,” I said “You told me if we 
ever got anybody else from Smgapore . . 

“Come in ” 

I went m She was stdl sittmg there m her black satm dress, 
like a queen m the middle of the room. 

“Let me see,” she said eagerly 
I put the registry before her 

And then she saw Her dark-skinned face went pale, and 
if she had trembled before, she shook now — a great oh ’ene 
shakmg animating that mass of flesh She pushed the book 
away, and it fell to the floor. I bent and picked it up 
Seems to be the same name as your own,” I said 
With some effort at control, she asked the familiar ques- 
tion “What is he hke?” 

‘Short — a small man — ^with a limp ” 

“Where is he?” 

“In Number Seven — ^just under you.” 

“I want to see him.” 

“Now?” 

“Now, Mr Robinson ” 

I went down the stairs and knocked on the door of Number 
Seven. No answer I knocked louder Still no answer A surly, 
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unpleasant man, certainly I knocked once more Still no an- 
swer 

I tned the door It was open 

I pushed it ajar and said softly into the darkness, “Mr. 
Manifold?” 

No answer. 

I opened the door all the way and turned up the light 

The room was empty Empty, that is, of human occupa- 
tion — ^it was alive with the rich headiness of wine, a sicken- 
ing sweetness, cloymg and repellmg There was no sign that 
the bed had been touched, yet the door of the room was 
closed, where it had been open before, so he had been there, 
since no one else had 

I went downstairs into the lobby, but no one was there, and 
the outer door was locked, as I had left it Mr Manifold was 
nowhere to be seen 

I went back to the gable room where Mrs Mamfold waited. 

Well?” she asked, seemg me alone 

I can’t find him,” I said “I tned his room, but he’s gone ” 

She was stiU shaking, but m the midst of her mner turmoil, 
she asked, “Mr Robinson, have you been dri nkin g wme?” 

"No That smell came m with him He’s been dnnkmg, I 
suspect. Madeira, I think — or somethmg equally heavy A 
sweet port ” 

But she was not hstemng Or rather, she was not listenmg 
to me Her httle eyes had narrowed, and she was leamng a 

ttle to one side, with her massive head on her great shoul- 

ers cocked somewhat to the left and down, as if she were 
hstemng to something from below 

T)o you hear someone smgmg, Mr Robinson?” she asked 
m a harsh whisper 

Cant say as I do,” I answered, after a moment of listen- 
ing 

It goes like this,” she said, and sang with horrible ur- 
gence the famihar hnes of her own chanty — 

“Oh, the Captain’s in the brig. Lads, 

The First Mate’s brains are blown. 

We’ll sail the Seven Seas, Lads, 

And make them all our own . 
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“No,” I said , 

She closed her eyes and leaned back. “Let me know w 

you see him again, Mr Robmson ’ 

After that, Mrs Manifold’s bell rang several times a day 

forme ^ -k/t,. 

First It was, “Get that smell of wine out of this house, Mr. 

Robinson.” ^ i \a ^ 

But I couldn’t Open doors and windows as 1 wouia, 

couldn’t get that smell of wine out there it was— nch, hea y, 
nauseatmg, it had come m to stay, and there was nothmg to 
do but live with it I could imagine how it bothered her, what 
with her hatred for the stuff, but it was in her room, too, an 
she had to endure it as well as the rest of us 

Then, afterward, it was about Mr Manifold. Had I seen 

him? - . 

No, I had not I never saw him again He had gone without 

paymg, but then, he never rightly used that room except to 
put the smell of wme mto it, and there was no charge for a 
And did I hear that singing? 

I never did 

But she did, and it bothered her And it bothered her, too, 
to hear Mr Manifold the way she said she did She knew bis 
walk, there was a slight drag because of that limp I never 
heard anything like that, and neither did anyone else, for she 
did ask Mr Claitor, who had not even seen Mr. Manifold, as I 
had 

I used to ask myself, if it were mdecd her husband, why 
had he come? And, having come, why had he gone without so 
much as saying hello or good-bye to his wife? It was strange 
— ^but Sailors’ Rest was a place for strange things to happen 
even m tlie ordinary course of its monotonous existence. 
Mrs Manifold was not the same 

If anything, she was more terrible There was a greater 
furtiveness about her, there was less sly humor, almost noth- 
ing of humor at all, there was an unmistakable gnmness, 
a kmd of temble bravado, and there was above everythmg 
else something about her that made her far more horrible 
than she had ever seemed to me — something that made me 
think of death and fear of death, of violence and ummagi- 
nable horror, something eldritch and meflably temble, some- 
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thmg that throbbed m the core of Mrs Manifold as the red 
blood coursed through the heart keeping hfe m that bulging 
mound of flesh 

And bemg with her even for the httle while I had to be there 
was infimtely unpleasant, for she was always hstemng, catch- 
mg her breath and hstenmg, and hearmg things when there 
was nothmg to hear And she was always askmg questions I 
couldn’t answer to please her, and scolding at me to clear the 
air of that wme smell, which was impossible — ^but I needn’t 
ever have told her for aU the impression it made on her And 
she went on, sometimes, about her husband 

“Always the wme and never tending to busmess, that was 
Ambrose,” she said “And the women, too Never could leave 
them alone I gave him wme — more than he could drink, 
damn his black soul!” 

I heard that over and over If I heard it once, I heard it a 
score of times It was better than that temble hstemng You 
can’t rmagme what it is until you go through such a thmg by 
yourself Even today, long after my short tenure at Sailors’ 
Rest, I can see that homble, obese woman with her flesh lap- 
pmg out over the sides of her chair, pushing out between the 
slats, leamng that vast bulk over to hsten with her black- 
haired head and the golden hooped earrmgs ghstenmg m the 
feeble yellow light that was m the room, to hsten for the 
sound of smgmg and the dragging hmp, I can stiU hear her 
shrill, piping voice complam about the stench of wme, the 
nauseating sweetness of ' that cloymg odor brought mto the 
Sailors’ Rest on that fateful night of fog 

And then, one night, the end came 

I woke out of my sleep, and that wme smell was thick 
enough to choke me I got up and opened the door of my room, 
an then I heard the smgmg — something like she said, only 
a ttle different, and it went hke this — 

' "Oh, ihe Old Man’s in the Deep, Lads, 

' The Madam’s packed and flown — 

I’ll sail the Seven Seas, Lads, 

Until I find her home . ’’ 
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It was coming ftom somewhere upstairs; so I went 
put something on I came out agam and t^rted «p tte ^ 
Ld I though? I could hear that drag^g wallr Mrs Manifold 
always said she heard, but I coiild not be sure 
I got up to the third flight of stairs when I hemd 
It was hfo Manifold’s voice, shrill and awful, and sh 

screaming at hCThmband 

“Go away, Ambrosel Go bacKi sne cnea m 
piping voice that came so unnaturaUy from her obese body 

“Don’t touch mel” - 

And then there was just a temble, unnatural scream, 

dmnmshmff mto a chokmg, gurghng sound 

I was struck motionless with fnght until ^laitor ca ^ p 

behind me, agitated and scared; then I p e ^ 

gether and ran up to the fourth floor. Claitor was right behind 
me. which turned out to be the best thing for me, smce h 
could testify later on, and there was nothmg & peop 

Scotland Yard could do to me. ^ 

Because Mrs Manifold was dead— choked to deam 
lay there on the floor, with her black satm dress nppe o 
one side, and her white flesh pushing out from the tear, 
her eyes turned up All over the room there was a 
sweet wme so thick that it seemed there was no air left o y 

that sickemng smelL . , 

And there was something else — somethmg that s ou 

have been, something nobody could explam 

There were bones scattered in the room, human 
man’s bones — and sharp, deep marks in Mrs, M ° ^ 
neck where she had been choked, and pieces of cloth ^ ^ 
battered old hat I had seen once before on a mght when 
fog was yellow in the light at the desk of the Sailors Rest 


There was nothmg Scotland Yard could say to explam all 
that 

But then, there was no reason why they should think of any 
connection between what happened up there m that gable 
room where Mrs Manifold was hiding and what they found 
up the Thames from its mouth, far up, m Wappmg An old 
wine-cask out of Singapore, a cask that had once held Ma- 
deira and now was stove m at one end, and held nothmg but 
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the bones of two toes and a finger — ^nothing to tell them that 
Mrs Manifold had killed her husband and put his body m 
that cask of wme and had it earned far out to sea, weighted 
perhaps, to sink until time and the tide earned it far from 
Singapore — ^just as whatever it was came mto the Sailors’ 
Rest that foggy mght put it down m the registry — 

‘‘Amb Manifold, late of Singapore, out of Madeira ” 
Or was it somebody’s ghoulish sense of humor? Out of 
Madeira mdeedl I cannot abide the smell of it to this dayl 
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PifBngcap bad the cup from an old friend, a queer-minded 
man He had given it to him jUst before he had gone out of 
this contment, not for the first but for the last time — a cup of 
lead with an inscription upon it m decent letters but strange 
words. 

“Here, Elmer,” said his old friend to the barber of Bag- 
wood, “have this — ^there’s the doom of half a nuUion beards 
in it«” 

Piffingcap laughed, but without any joy, for his heart was 
heavy to lose his friend 

“There is in it too,” continued Grafton, offenng the pot 
and tappmg it with his forefinger, “a true test of virtue — a 
rare thmg, as you know, in these parts Secondly, there is m 
It a choice of fortunes, and thirdly, it may be, a triple calam- 
ity and — and — and very serious, you know, but there you 
are ” He gave it mto the barber’s hand with a shght sigh 
While his fnend duly admired the dull gift the traveller 

picked up his walkmg stick and winked at himself in the 
mirror. 

And Elmer PifiSngcap, the barber of Bagwood, took his 
friends cup, set it in a conspicuous place upon the shelf of 
^ shop, and bade that friend good-bye, a little knot rolling 
mto his lungs as they shook their two hands together. 

It IS true then,” said he, starmg at the shining baldness 
friend who stood with hat and stick m hand — ^for as 
ifiSngcap dared not look into his friend’s eyes, the gleam 
of the skull took his gaze, as a bn^t thin g will seize the mind 
of ^^at— “it IS true, then, I shaB see you no more?” 

o more again,” said the wanderer affably, replacing his 
disliking that pliant will-less stare of the barber’s 
mournful eyes. This wandering man had a heart full of brav- 
1 could not walk with pnde, for the corns and 

un ' es e suffered would have crippled a creature of four 
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feet, leave alone two But — ^would you believe it — be was go- 
ing now to walk himself for all his days round and round the 
world O, he was such a man as could put a deceit upon the 
slyest, with his tall hat and his jokes, hvmg as easy as a bird 
in the softness and sweetness of the year. 

“And if It rams, it rains,” he declared to Polly, “and I 
squat like a hare in the hedge and keep the blessed bones of 
me dry and my feet warm — ^it’s not three weeks since it hap- 
ened to me, my neck as damp as the inside of an omon, and 
my curly locks caught m blackberry bushes — stmt your 
laughmg, Polly I — ^the end of my nose as cold as a piece of 
dead pork, and the place very mconvement with its sharp 
ttoms and nettles — and no dockleaf left m the whole pansh 
ut there was young barley wagging m the field, and clover 
to be smelling, and rooks to be watching, and doves, and the 
heavmg its long sigh m the greyness — I declare to my 
od it was a fine handsome day I had that day, PoUyl” 
In the wmter he would be sleepmg m decent nooks, eating 
IS food m quiet inns, drying his coat at the forge, and so he 
goes now mto the corners of the world — the httle husky fat 
man, with large spectacles and fox-coloured beard and tough 
oots that had slits and gouts m them — gone seeking the 
eathers out of Pnam’s peacock And let him go, we take no 
more concern of him or his shirung skull or his tra-la-la m 
the highways 

The barber, who had a romantic drift of mind, went mto 
^ saloon, and takmg up the two cracked chma lather mugs 
he flung them from the open wmdow mto his back garden, 
putting the fear of some evil mto the mmd of his drowsy cat, 
mid a great anticipation m the brains of his two dusty hens, 
who were lurkmg there ior anything that could be devoured 
Mr Pififingcap placed the pot made of lead upon his conven- 
ient shelf, laid therem his brush, ht the small gas stove under 
the copper um, and when Polly, the child from the dairy, 
arrived with her small can for the barber’s large jug she 
found him engaged in shavmg the chm of Timmy James the 
butcher, what tune Mr James was engaged in a somewhat 
stilted conversation with Gregory Barnes about the carnal 
women of Bagwood. 
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PoRy was a little lean girl, ei^t or rune years old, with a 
face that was soft and rosy and fresh as the bud of gum on the 
black branches of the orchard She wore a pretty dimity 
firock and had gay flowers in her hat This was her last house 
of call, and, sitting down to watch Mr Piffingcap, the town’s 
one barber, shavmg friends and enemies alike, she would be 
the butt of their a^eeable chaff because of her pleasant 
country jargon — as nch as nutmeg in a homely cake — or her 
yellow scattered hair, or her sweet eyes that were soft as 
remembered twihght 

“Your razor is roaring, Mr PiflSngcap!” — ^peeping round 
the chair at him. “Oh, it’s that Ivdr. JamesI” she would say 
in pretended surprise. Mr. James had a gruff beard, and the 
act of removmg it occasioned a noise resembhng that of her 
mother scraping the new potatoes 

“What have you got this pot for?” she chattered, “I don’t 
like It, It’s ugly.” 

“Don’t say that now,” said Mr. PifBngcap, pausmg with 
his hand on the butcher’s throttle, “it was Mr. Grafton’s 
partmg gift to me, I shall never see him again, nor will you 
neither, he’s gone round the world for ever more this time*” 

“OhI” gurgled the child m a manner that hung between 
pain and dehght, “has he gone to Rmjigoffer land?” 

"Gone where?” roared Timothy James, hftmg his large 
red neck from the rest 

‘He’s told me all about it,” said the child, ignormg him. 

Well, he’s not gone there,” mterrupted the barber 

And the child contmued, “It’s where the doves and the par- 
tridges are so fat that th^ break down the branches of the 
trees where they roost . 

“Gam with yer!” said Mr James. 

• . and the hares are as big as foxes . . 

“God a mercy*” said Mr James. 

* • • and a fox was big and brown and white like a 
skew-bald donkey — ^hel hel he! And oo yes” continued Polly, 
shrilhng with excitement “there was a king badger as would 
^op your ^es from winking if you met him w alkin g m the 

I-ord, what should the man be domg telling you them 
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lies,” ejaculated Tunothy, now wiping his chin on the nap- 
km. “Did he give you that cup, Piff ?” 

“Yes,” rephed the barber, “and if what he says is true 
there’s a power o’ miracle m it.” 

The butcher surveyed it cautiously and read the inscnp- 
tion; 
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“That’s a bit o’ Roosian, I should say,” he remarked as he 
and Gregory left the saloon. 

Polly picked up her empty can and looked at Mr. P. 

‘Won’t he come back no more?” 

"No, Polly, my pigeon, he won’t come back.” 

“Didn’t he like us?” asked the child. 

The barber stood dumb before her bn^t searchmg eyes. 

“He was better than my father,” said the child, “or me 
uncle, or the schoolmaster ” 

“He’s the goodest man alive, Polly,” said Mr. P. 

“Didn’t he like us?” again she asked, and as Mr P could 
only look vaguely about the room she went out and closed the 
latch of the door very softly behind her 

' In the succeedmg days the barber lathered and cut or sat 
smokmg meditatively m his saloon, the doom began to work 
Its will, and busmess, which for a quarter of a century had 
flourished like a plant, as mdeed it was, of constant and 
assured growth, suddenly dechned. On weekdays the barber 
cleaned up the chins of his fellow townsmen alone, but on 
Sunday mommgs he would seek the aid of a neighbour, a 
youngster whom he called Charleyboy, when four men would 
be seated at one time upon his shaving-chairs, towel upon 
breast and neck bared for the sacrifice, while Charl^boy 
dabbed and pounded their crops mto foam. Mr. PiflBngcap 
would follow him, plying his weapon like the gemus he was, 
while Charleyboy agam m turn followed him, diymg with 
hnen, cooling with rhum, or soothing with splendid unguent 
“Next gent pleasel” he would cry out and the last shorn 
man would rise and turn away, dabbmg his nght hand mto 
the depths of his breeches pocket and elevatmg that with his 
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left before producing tbe customary tribute r 

But the genius of Pifiangcap and the neat hand of ^ 
languished in distress There v/as no gradual cessation, 
thmg completely stopped, and Piffingcap did not re s 
until too late, until, mdeed, the truth of it was current m 
httle town everywhere but in bis own shop, that t e 
once shaven by hun out of Grafton s pot grew no more 
Bagwood; and there came the space of a week or so when no 
a soul entered the saloon but two schoolboys for e cu g 


of hair, and a httle housemaid for a fringe net 

Then he knew, and one day, havmg sat in the place tne 
whole morning like a beleaguered rat, with rum an^ 
tion a hand’s-breadth only from him, he rushed from his shop 
across to the hardware merchant’s and bought two w 
china mugs, dehcately hned with gold and embossed wi 
vague lumps, and took them back to the saloon- ^ 

At dinner-time he put the cup of lead into his coat poc e 
and walked down the street m an anxious kind of way until 
he came to the bridge at the end of the town It was an angu- 
lar stone bndge, crossing a deep and leisurely flowmg nver, 
along whose parapet boys had dared a million times, wear 
mg smooth, with their adventurmg feet, its soft yellow stone 
He stared at the water and saw the shinmg flank of a 
as it turned over. All beyond the bridge were meads thic 
with npe unraown grass and sweet with scabious bloom. But 
the barber’s mmd was harsh with the rancour of noon beats 
and the misfortunes of life. He stood with one hand restmg 
upon the hot stone and one upon the heavy evil thmg m his 
pocket The bndge was deserted at this hour, its httle traf- 
fic having paused for the meal He took, at length, the cup 
from his pocket, and whispering to himself “God forgive 
you, Grafton,” he let it fall from his fingers into the water, 
then he v/alked sharply home to his three daughters and told 
them what he had done 


“You poor loon'” said Bersa. 

“O man' man!” moaned Gnie 
“You’re the rum of us all!” cried Mavie 
Three fine women were Grue and Mavie and Bersa, m 
spite of the clamour of the outlandish Piffingcap names, and 
their father had respect for them and admired their hand- 
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someness But they had for their father, all three of them, 
the prmcipal fihal emotion of compassion, and they showed 
that his action had been a foohsh action, that there were 
other towns m the world besides Bagwood, and that thou- 
sands and milhons of men would pay a good pnce to be qmt 
of a beard, and be shaved from a pot that would complete the 
destruction of all the unwanted hainncss of the world And 
they were very angry with him. 

‘Let Us go and see to it. . . . what is to be done now. . . . bring 
tis to the place, fatherl” 

He took them down to the nver, and when they peered over 

e side of the bndge they could see the pot lymg half sunk 
m some white sand m more than a fathom of water 

Let us instruct the waterman,” they said, “he will secure 
It for us” 

hi the afternoon Grue met the waterman, who was a sly 
young fellow, and she mstructed him, but at teatime word 
Was brought to PifBngcap that the young waterman was fall- 
en mto the nver and drowned. Then there was grief m his 
o^d, for he remembered the calanuty which Grafton had 
oretold, and he was for givmg up all notions of re-takmg the 
cup, but his daughter Bersa went m a few days to a man was 
^ angjer and mstructed him, and he took a crooked pole and 
caned over the bndge to probe for the cup In the afternoon 
Word Was brought to Piffingcap that the parapet had given 
Way, and the young angler m f allin g through had dashed 
out his brains on the abutment of the bndge And the young 
Saffer whom Mavie instructed was took of a sunstroke and 
died on the bank. 

The barber was m great gnef at these calamities, he had 
tremors of guilt m his nund, no money m his coffers, and the 
chins of the Bagwood men were still as smooth as children’s, 
but it came to him one day that he need not fear any more 
Calamities, and that a thmg which had so much tncfe m it 
should perhaps be cured by trickery 

“I wiU go,” he said, “to the Widow Buckland and ask her 
to assist me ” 

The Widow Buckland was a wild strange woman who hved 
on a heath a few miles away from Bagwood, so he went over 
' one very hot day to the Widow and found her cottage m the 
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comer of the heath There was a caravan beside the cottage 
— ^it was a red caravan with yellow wheels A blackbird hung 
in a wicker cage at the door, and on the side of the roof board 
was painted 


AGLAURA BUCKLAND 
FEATS & GALIAS ATENDED 

There was nobody m the caravan so he knocked at the 
cottage door, the Widow Buckland led him into her dun little 
parlour 

“It ’uU cost you half a James’” says she when Mr PifBng- 
cap had ^ven her his requirements 
“Half a what?” cried he 

“You are not” said the gipsy, “a man of a mean heart, are 
you?” She said it very persuasively, and he felt he could 
not annoy her for she was a very large woman with sharp 
glances 

“No,” said Piffingcap. 

“And you’ll beheve what I’m telling you, won’t you?” 
“Yes,” said Piffingcap 

“It ’ull maybe some time before my words come true, but 
come true they wiU, I can take my oath.” 

“Yes,” again said Piffingcap 

“George’” she bawled to someone from the doorway, 
“wher’d yer put my box?” 

There was an mdistmct reply but she bawled out again, 
“Well, jetch it off the rabbit hutch ” 

And a man like you,” she continued, turrung agam to the 
barber, doesn’t think twice about half a sovereign, and me 
putting you m the way of what you want to know, I’m sure ” 
And Piffingcap mumbled dubiously, ‘Tlo,” producing with 
difficulty some shilhngs, some coppers, and a postal order 
for one and threepence which a credulous customer had that 
morning sent him for a bottle of hairwash 

Lets look at your ’and,” she said, taking it she reflected 
gravely 

You re a man that’s ’ad your share o’ trouble, ain’t you?” 
Piffingcap bow ed meekly 
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“And you’ve ’ad your ’appy days, ain’t you?” 

A nod 

"^Vell listen to me, you’ve got more fortune m store for you 
if you know how to pluck it . you understand my meaning, 
don’t you? . than any man m the town this bleedun min- 
ute Right, George,” she exclaimed, turning to a very ugly 
little hunchbacked fellow — truly he was a mere squint of a 
man, there was such a httle bit of hun for so much uncomeh- 
ness The Widow Buckland took the box from the hunchback 
and, thrusting him out of the room, she shut fast the door and 
turned the key in the lock Then she drew up a bit of a table to 
the wmdow, and taking out of the box a small brass vessel 
and two bottles she set them before her 

Sit down there, young feller,” she said, and Piffingcap sat 
down at the end of the table facing the window The Widow 
turned to the window, which was a small square, the only one 
m the room, and closed over it a shutter The room was 
cl^apped m darkness except for a small ray in the middle of 
a shutter, coming through a round hole about as large as a 
guinea She pulled Mr Piffingcap’s shoulder until the ray 
was shiiung on the middle of his forehead, she took up the 
rass Vessel, and holdmg it m the light of the ray pohshed it 
or some time with her forefinger All her fingers, even her 
mnbs, were covered with rich sinister rmgs, but there were 
no good looks m those fingers for the nails had been munched 
^imost away, and dirty skm hid up the whites The pohshed 
Vessel Was then placed on the table directly beneath the ray, 
ik'ops from the two phials were poured mto it, a green hquid 
and a black hquid, mixing togefeer they melted mto a pillar 
of smoke which rose and was seen only as it flowed through 
beam of light, twistmg and veering and spinning m 
strange waves 

The Widow Buckland said not a word for a time, but con- 
templated the twistmg shapes as they poured through the 
ray, breathmg heavily aU the while or suffermg a shght 
sigh to pass out of her breast. But shortly the smoke played 
the barber a tnck m his nose and heaving up his chin he rent 
the room with a great sneeze When he recovered himself she 
Was speakmg certam words 
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“Fire and water I see and a white virgin’s skin The triple 
gouts of blood I see and the doom given oven Fire and water 
I see and a white virgin’s skin ” 

She threw open the shutter, letting m the hght, smoke had 
ceased to rise but it filled the parlour with a sweet smell 
“Well said Mr Piffingcap dubiously 
And the Widow Buckland spoke over to him plainly and 
slowly, pattmg his shoulder at each syllable, 

“Fire and water and a white virgin’s skm.” 

Unlatchmg the door she thrust him out of the house into 
the sunhght He tramped away across the heath meditatmg 
her words, and coming to the end of it he sat down in the shade 
of a bush by the side of the road, for he felt sure he was about 
to capture the full meaning of her words But just then he 
heard a strange voice speaking, and speakmg very vigor- 
ously He looked up and observed a man on a bicycle, ridmg 
along toward him, talkmg to himself in a great way. 

“He IS a pohtical fellow rehearsmg a speech,” said Mr. 
Piffingcap to himself, “or perhaps he is some holy-mmded 
person devismg a sermon ” 

It was a very bald man and he had a long face hung with 
glasses, he had no coat and rode in his shirt and kmcker- 
bockers, with hot thick stockmgs and white shoes The bar- 
ber watched him after he had passed and noted how his knees 
turned angularly outwards at each upward movement, and 
how his saddlebag hung at the bottom of his back like some 
iromcal label 

“Fool!” exclaimed Mr Piffingcap, rismg angnly, for the 
man s chatter had driven his nund clean away from the 
Widow Buckland’s meanmg But it was only for a short while, 

and when he got home he called one of his daughters into the 
saloon. 

My child,” said Piflhigcap, “you know the great trouble 
which IS come on me?” and he told Bersa his difficulty and 
requested her aid, that is to say. would she go down m the 
early morning in her skin only and recover the pot? 

Indeed no, father said his daughter Bersa, “it is a very 
evil thing and I will not do your request.” 

“You Will not?” says he 
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"No!” says she, but it was not in the fear of her getting 
ber death that she refused him 
So he called to another of his daughters 
"My child,” said he, ‘‘you know the great trouble that is 
come on me,” and be told Mavie his desire and asked for her 
aid 


“Why, my father,” says she, "this is a thing which a black 
hag has put on us all and I will get my death I love you as I 
love my hfe, father, but I won’t do this!” 

“You will not?” says he 

‘No!” says she, but it was not for fear of her death she re- 
fused hun 


And he went to his third daughter Grue and tried her with 
the same thmg “My child, you know the trouble that’s come 
on me?” 


Oh, Will you let me alone*” she says, “I’ve greater trouble 
on me than your mouldy pot ” And it is true what she said of 
cr trouble, for she was a girl of a loose habit So the barber 
said no more to them and went to his bed 
Two days later, it being Saturday, he opened m the mom- 
uig his saloon and sat down there And while he read his 
newspaper m the empty place footsteps scampered into his 
^orway, and the door itself was pushed open just an inch or 


Come m,” he said, nsmg 
The door opened fully 

Zennybody here?” whispered Polly walking m very mys- 
tenously, out of breath, and dressed in a long maemtosh 
“What IS the matter, my httle one?” he asked, puttmg his 
around her shoulders, for he had a fondness for her. 

Ach, your hair’s all wet what’s the matter?” 

The httle gml put her hand imder the maemtosh and drew 
out the leaden pot handmg it to the barber and smiling at 
bun with marticulate but mtense happmess She said not a 
Word as he stared his surprise and joy 

“Why Polly, my dear, how did you get it?” 

“I drved m and got it ” 

“You never you prmcess you!” 

“I just bm and come straight here with it” 
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She opened and shut the macintosh quickly, displaying for 
a brief glance her little white naked figure with the shghtest 
tremulous crook at the sharp knees 

“Ah, my darhng,” exclaimed the enraptured barber, “and 
you’re shivermg with not a rag on you but them shoes . . run 
away home, Polly, and get some things on, Polly . and 
. Polly, Polly!” as she darted away, “come back quick, 
won’t you?” 

She nodded brightly back at him as she sprang through the 
doorway He went to the entrance and watched her taking her 
twinklmg leaps, as bonny as a young foal, along the pave- 
ment 


And there came into the barber’s mind the notion that this 


was all again a piece of fancy tricks, but there was the dark 
pot, and he examined it Thoughtfully he took it into his back- 
yard and busied himself there for a while, not telling his 
daughters of its recovery When, later, Polly jomed him in 
the garden he had already raised a big fire m an old iron 
brazier which had lam there 


Polly my dear, I’m overjoyed to get it back, but I 
dasn t keep it . it’s a bad thmg Take it m your fingers now, 
my dear little girl, and just chuck it m that fire Ah, we must 
melt the wickedness out of it,” he said, observing her dis- 

appomtment, it s been the death of three men and we dasn’t 
ke^ it” 

Tlwy watched it among the coals until it had begun to 
pera drop by drop through the grating of the brazier. 

Later m the day Mr PiflSngcap drove Polly m a httle trap 
o a neig bourmg town to see a circus, and the pan* of them 
wEb dinner at the Green Dragon Next mormng 

j ^ ° J rought the milk to the saloon there were Timmy 

®gory Barnes bemg shaved, for beards had 
grown agam m Bagwood 
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Shottle Bop 

Td never seen the place before, and I lived ]ust down the 
block and around the comer I’ll even give you the address, 
if you hke “The Shuttle Bop,” between Twentieth Md Twenty- 
first streets, on Tenth Avenue in New York City You can find 
It if you go there looking for it. Might even be worth your 
while, too 

But you’d better not 

“The Shottle Bop ” It got me It was a small shop with a 
weather-beaten sign swung from a wrought crane, creaking 
dismally in the late fall wmd I walked past it, t hinkin g of the 
®^S^gcment nng in my pocket and how it had just been 
handed back to me by Audrey, and my mmd was far re- 
moved from such thmgs as shottle bops I was thinking that 
Audrey might have used a gentler term than “useless” m 
descnbmg me, and her neatly turned remark about my bemg 
a constitutional psychopathic mcompetent” was as uncalled- 
for as it was spectacular She must have read it somewhere, 
balanced as it was by “And I wouldn’t marry you if you 
Were the last man on earthl” which is a notably worn chchd. 

Shottle Bop I” I muttered, and then paused, wondermg 
where I had picked up such oddly rhythmic syllables with 
which to express myself I’d seen it on that sign, of course, 
^d it had caught my eye “And what,” I asked myself, 
might be a Shottle Bop?” Myself rephed promptly, “Dunno 
Toddle back and have a look ” So toddle I did, back along the 
oast side of Tenth, wondermg what m ann er of man imght be 
runnmg such an estabhshment m pursuance of what kmd of 
busmess I was enhghtened on the second pomt by a sign m 
the wmdow, aU but obscured by the dust and ashes of appar- 
ent centuries, which read 

WE SELL BOTTLES 
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There was another line of smaller pnnt there I rubbed at 
the crusted glass v/ith my sleeve and, finally was able to 
make out 

With things in them. , 

Just like that: 

WE SELL BOTTLES 
With things in them. 

Well of course I went in. Sometimes very delightful things 
come m bottles, and the way I was feehng, I could stand a 
little delighting 

“Close It!” shrilled a voice, as I pushed throu^ the door. 
The voice came from a shimmering egg adrift m the air be- 
hind the counter, low-down. Peering over, I saw that it was 
not an egg at all, but the bald pate of an old man who was 
clutching the edge of the counter, bis scrawny body stream- 
ing away in the shght draft from the open door, as if he were 
made of bubbles A imte startled, I kicked the door with my 
heel He immediately fell on his face, and then scrambled 
smihng to bis feet 

“Ah, it’s good to see you agam,” he rasped, 

I think his vocal cords were dusty, too. Eveiything else 
here was. As the door swung to, I felt as if I were inside a 
great dusty brain that had just closed its eyes Oh yes, there 
was light enough But it wasn’t the lamplight and it wasn't 
daybght It was like — like light reflected from the cheeks of 
pale people. Can’t say I enjoyed it much 

“What do you mean, ‘agam’?” I asked imtably. “You 
never saw me before.” 

I saw you when you came in and I fell down and got up 
and saw you again,” he quibbled, and beamed. “What can I 
do for you?” 

“Oh,” I said “Well, I saw your sign. What have you got in 
a bottle that I might like?” 

“What do you want?” 

“What’ VC you got?” 
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He broke into a piping chant — I remember it yet, word for 
word 


"For half a buck, a vial of luck 
Or a bottle of nifty breaks 
Or a flask of ]oy, or Myrna Loy 
For luncheon with sirloin steaks 

“Pour out a mug from this old jug, 

And you’ll never get wet in rains 
I’ve bottles of grins and racetrack wins 
And lotions to ease your pains 

“Here’s bottles of imps and wet-pack shnmps 
From a sea unknown to man. 

And an elixir to banish fear, 

And the sap from the pipes of Pan. 

“With the powered horn of a unicorn 
You can win yourself a mate, 

With the rich hobnob, or get a job — 

Ifs yours at a lowered rate ” 

“Now wait right there!” I snapped ‘'You mean you actu- 
ally sell dragon’s blood and mk from the pen of Fnar Bacon 
and all such mumbo-jum?” 

He nodded rapidly and smiled all over his improbable face. 

I went on — ^“The genume article?” 

He kept on noddmg 

I regarded him for a moment “You mean to stand there 
With your teeth m your mouth and your bare face hangmg 
out and tell me that m this day and age, m this city and in 
broad dayhght, you sell such trash and then expect me — ^me, 
an enhghtened mtellectual — ” 

“You are very stupid and twice as bombastic,” he said 
quietly 

I glowered at him and reached for the doorknob — and there 
1 froze And I mean froze For the old man whipped out an 
ancient bulb-tjrpe atomizer and squeezed a couple of whiflFs 
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at me as I turned away; and so help me, / couldn t movel I 
could cuss, though, and boy, did I 

The proprietor hopped over the counter and ran over to 
He must have been standing on a box back there, for now 
could see he was barely three feet tall He grabbed my coa 
tails, ran up my back and shd down my arm, which was ex 
tended doorward He sat down on my wnst and swung 
feet and laughed up at me. As far as I could feel, he weigh 
absolutely nothmg 

When I had run out of profamty — pride myself on never 
repeatmg a phrase of mvective — ^he said, “Does that prove 
any thin g to you, my cocky and unmtelhgent friend? That was 
the essential oil from the hair of the Gorgon’s head. And un 
til I give you an antidote, you’ll stand there from now till a 
week text Neusday’” , 

“Get me out of this,’’ I roared, “or I smack you so har 
you lose your brams through the pores m your feetl” 

He giggled 

I tried to tear loose agam and couldn’t It was as if all W 
epidermis had turned to high-carbon steeL I began cussing 
again, but qmt m despair. 

“You think altogether too much of yourself,” said the pr<> 
prietor of the Shottle Bop “Look at you! Why, I wouldnt 
hire you to wash my windows You expect to marry a girl 
who IS accustomed to the least of animi comfort and then 
you get miffed because she turns you down. Why does she 
turn you down? Because you won’t get a job. You’re a no- 
good You’re a bum He, he! And you have the nerve to walk 
around teUmg people where to get off. Now if I were m your 
position I would ask pohtely to be released, and then I would 
see if anyone m this shop would be good enou^ to sell you a 
bottle full of something that might help out.” 

Now I never apologize to anybody, and I never back down, 
and I never take any guff from mere tradesmen. But this was 
different Fd never been petrified before, nor had my nose 
rubbed in so many gallmg truths I relented. “O K., O K-; 
let me break away then I’ll buy somethmg ” 

“Your tone is sullen,” he said complacently, dropping 
hgbtly to the floor and holding his atomizer at the ready. 
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“You’ll have to say, Please Pretty please ” 

‘Tretty please,” I said, almost choking with humiliation 
He went back of the counter and returned with a paper of 
powder which he had me sniff In a couple of seconds I began 
to sweat, and my limbs lost their rigidity so quickly that it 
almost threw me Fd have been flat on my back if the man 
hadn’t caught me and sohcitously led me to a chair As 
strength dnbbled back mto my shocked tissues, it occurred 
to me that I might like to flatten this hobgobhn for pulhng 
a tnck like that But a strange somethmg stopped me — strange 
because I’d never had the experience before It was simply 
the idea that once I got outside Fd agree with him for havmg 
such a low opmion of me 

He wasn’t wonymg Rubbing his hands briskly, he turned 
to his shelves “Now let’s see what would be best for you, 
I wonder? Hm-m-m Success is something you couldn’t ]us- 
hty Money? You don’t know how to spend it A good job? 

ou re not fitted for one ” He turned gentle eyes on me and 
shook his head “A sad case Tsk, tsk ” I crawled “A perfect 
uiate? Nup You’re too stupid to recognize perfection, too 
conceited to appreciate it 1 don’t think that I can— Waitl” 
He whipped four or five bottles and jars off the dozens of 
s elves behmd him and disappeared somewhere m the dark 
recesses of the store Immediately there came sounds of vio- 
ent activity — chnkings and httle crashes, stirrmgs and then 
c rapid susurrant grating of a mortar and pestle, then the 
s ushy sound of liquid bemg added to a dry mgredient during 
stimng, and at length, after quite a silence, the gluggmg of 
u ottle bemg filled through a filtering funnel The proprietor 
reappeared triumphantly beanne a four-ounce bottle without 
a label. 

This will do it!” he beamed. 

“That Will do what?” 

“Why, cure you!” 

Cure — ” My pompous attitude, as Audrey called it, had 
returned while he 'was mixing “What do you mean ‘cure’? 
I haven’t got anything!" 

“My dear little boy,” he said offensively, “you most cer- 
tamly have Are you happy? Have you ever been happy? No 
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Well, rm going to fix all that up. That is, ^ 

start you need Like any other cure, it requires your co- 

^“You’re in a bad way, young fellow. You have what 
known in the profession as retrogressive metempsyc 
the ego m its most malignant form. You are a constitoti.^ 
unemployable, a downright sociophagus. I don t like you. 


Feeing little bit on the recei^g end of a blitz, I stam- 
mered, "W-what do you aim to do?” ^ 

He extended the bottle. “Go home Get into a ^ 

yourself— the smaUer the better. Drink this^dow^ ngm 
of the bottle Stand by for developments That’s alL” 


“But — what wdl it do to me?” 

“It will do nothmg to you. It wdl do a great deal for y®^' 
can do as much for you as you want it to But mind me, no . 
As long as you use what it gives you for your self-impm 
ment, you wdl thrive Use it for self-gratification, as a 
for boasting, or for revenge, and you will suffer m tbe 
treme Remember that, now.” 

“But what IS It? How — 

“I am selling you a talent. You have none now. When yo 
discover what kind of a talent it is, it wdl be up to you to use 
it to your advantage. Now go away. I still don t like you, 

“What do I owe you?” I muttered completely snowed un- 
der by this time 

“The bottle carries its own price You won’t pay anything 
unless you fail to follow my directions Now wdl you go, or 
must I uncork a bottle of jinn — and I don’t mean London 


Dry?” 

“IT go,” I said Fd seen something swirlmg in the depti^ 
of a ten-gallon carboy at one end of the counter, and I didn’t 
like it a bit. “Good-bye ” 

“Bood-gye,” he returned, 

I went out and I headed down Tenth Avenue and I turned 
east up Twentieth Street and I never looked back And for 
many reasons I wish now that I had, for there was, without 
doubt, something very strange about that Shuttle Bop. 

I didn’t simmer down until I got home, but once I had a cup 
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of black Italian coffee under my belt 1 felt better I was skep- 
tical about it at last 1 was actually inclined to scoff But 
somehow I didn’t want to scoff too loudly I looked at the 
bottle a little scornfully, and there was a certain something 
about the glass of it that seemed to be staring back at me I 
sniffed and threw it up behind some old hats on top of the clos- 
et, and then sat down to unlax I used to love to unlax I’d put 
luy feet on the doorknob and slide down in the upholstery un- 
til I was sitting on my shoulder blades, and as the old saying 
has it, “Sometimes I sets and thinks, and sometimes I just 
sets ’’ The former is easy enough, and is what even an ac- 
complished loafer has to go through before he reaches the 
latter and more blissful state It takes years of practice to 
relax sufficiently to be able to “just set “ I’d learned it years 
ago 

But just as I was about to slip into the vegetable status, I 
Was annoyed by something I tried to ignore it I mamfested 
a superhuman display of lack of cunosity, but the annoyance 
persisted A hght pressure on my elbow, where it draped 
over the arm of the chair I was put in the unpleasant predic- 
ament of having to concentrate on what it was, and realizing 
fhat concentration on anything was the least desurable thing 
there could be, I gave up finally, and with a deep sigh, opened 
^y eyes and had a look. 

It was the bottle 

I screwed up my eyes and then looked agam, but it was 
shU there The closet door was open as I had left it, and its 
shelf almost directly above me Must have fallen out Feel- 
ing that if the damn thmg were on the floor it couldn’t fall 
nny farther, I shoved it off the arm of the chair with my el- 
bow 

It bounced It bounced with such astomshmg accuracy that 
it wound up m exactly the same spot it had started from — on 
the arm of the easy chair, by my elbow. Startled, I shoved it 
violently This time I pushed it hard enough to send it 
against the wall, from which it rebounded to the shelf under 
my small table, and thence back to the chair arm — and this 
time it perched cozily against my shoulder Jarred by the 
bouncmg, the stopper hopped out of the bottle mouth and 
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rolled into my lap; and there I sat, breathmg the bitter- 
sweet fumes of its contents, feelmg fnghtened and silly as 
hell 

I grabbed the bottle and sniffed I’d smelled that some- 
where before — ^where was it? Uh — oh, yes; that mascara the 
Chmese honkytonk girls use in Frisco The liquid was dark 
smoky black. I tasted it cautiously. It wasn’t bad If it wasat 
alcohohc, then the old man m the shop had found a dam good 
substitute fcxr alcohol At the second sip I liked it and at the 
third I really enjoyed it and there wasn’t any fourth because 
by then the httle bottle was a dead marine. That was about 
the time I remembered the name of the black mgredient with 
the funny smell Kohl It is an herb the Orientals use to make 
it possible to see supernatural bemgs Silly superstitionl 

And then the hqmd I’d just put away, lying warm and com- 
fortable m my stomach, began to fizz. Then I t hin k it began 
to swell I tried to get up and couldn’t. The room seemed to 
come apart and throw itself at me piecemeal, and I passed 
out 

Don’t you ever wake up the way I did. For your own sake, 
be careful about thmgs like that Don’t swim up out of a sod- 
den sleep and look around you and see all those things flut- 
tering and dnftmg and flying and creepmg and crawimg 
around you — ^puffy things drippmg blood, and filmy, legless 
creatures, and httle bits and snatches of pasty human anat- 
omy It was awfuL There was a human band afloat m the air 
an mch away from my nose, and at my startled gasp it drifted 
away from me, fingers fluttering m the disturbed air from my 
breath Somethmg veined and bulbous popped out from under 
my chair and rolled across the floor. I heard a faint click- 
ing, and looked up mto a gnashmg set of jaws without any 
face attached I t hink I broke down and cried a httle I know 
I passed out again. 

The next time I awoke — must have been hours later, be- 
cause it was broad dayhgfit and my clock and watch had 
both stopped— things were a httle better. Oh, yes,'therc were 
a few of the horrors around But somehow th^ didn’t bother 
me much now. I was practically convinced that I was nuts; 
now that I had the conviction, why worry about it? I dunno; 
it must have been one of the ingredients in the bottle that had 
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calmed me down so I was cunous and excited, and that’s 
about all I looked around me and 1 was almost pleased. 

The walls were green! The drab wallpaper had tximed to 
something breathtakingly beautiful. They were covered with 
what seemed to be moss, but never moss like that grew for 
human eyes to see before It was long and thick, and it had a 
shght perpetual movement — not that of a breeze, but of 
^owth. Fasemated, I moved over and looked closely Grow- 
ing indeed, with all the quick magic of spore and c)rst and 
root and growth agam to spore, and the swift magic of it was 
only a part of the magical whole, for never was there such a 
green I put my hand to touch and stroke it, but I felt only the 
Wallpaper But when I closed my fingers on it, I could feel 
that light touch of it m the palm of my hand, the weight of 
twenty sunbeams, the soft resilience of jet-darkness m a 
c osed place The sensation was a delicate ecstasy, and never 
ve I been happier than I was at that moment 

the baseboards were httle snowy toadstools, and 
e floor was grassy Up the hinged side of the closet door 
climbed a mass of flowenng vmes, and their petals were 
ned m tones mdescnbable I felt as if I had been bhnd until 
now, and deaf, too, for now I could hear the whispering of 
scarlet, gauzy msects among the leaves and the constant mur- 
mur of growth All around me was a new and lovely world, 
so dehcate that the wmd of my movements tore petals from 
e flowers, so real and natural that it defied its own im- 


possibihty Awestruck, I turned and turned, runmng from 
Wall to wall, lookmg under my old furniture, mto my old 
books, and everywhere I looked I found newer and more 
beautiful thmgs to wonder at. It was while I was flat on my 
stomach lookmg up at the bed spnngs, where a coloity of 
jewel-hke lizards had nested, that I first heard the sohbmg. 

It was young and plamhve, and had no right to be m my 
room where everythmg was so happy I stood up and looked 
around, and there m the comer crouched the translucent 
figure of a httle gurl She was leanmg back agamst the waU. 
Her thm legs were crossed m front of her, and she held the 
leg of a tattered toy elephant dejectedly m one hand and 
cried mto the other Her hair was long and dark, and it 
poured and tumbled over her face and shoulders 
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I said, ‘‘What’s the matter, kiddo?” I hate to bear a cbil 

cry like that j, nV the 

She cut herself off in the middle of a sob and , 

hair out of her eyes, looking up and past me, all g 
olive skin and big, filled violet eyes “Oh!” she 
I repeated, ‘What’s the matter? Why are you 
She hugged the elephant to her breast defensively, 

whimpered, ‘W-where are you?” ^ ^ 

Surprised, I said, “Right here in front of you, child 

you see me?” ^ 

She shook her head. “I’m scared. Who are you?’ 

“I’m not gomg to hurt you I heard you ciymg, an ^ 
ed to see if I could help you Can’t you see me a 
“No,” she whispered “Are you an angel?” 

I guffawed. “By no means!” I stepped closer and p 
hand on her shoulder The hand went right through er 
she wmced and shrank away, uttermg a httle 
“I’m sorry,” I said qmckly. “I didn’t mean . . . you can 
me at all? I can see yoiL” „ 

She shook her head again. “I think you’re a ghost, 
said. 

“Do tell!” I said “And what are you?” 

“I’m Ginny,” she said “I have to stay here, and I have n 
one to play with.” She blinked, and there was a suspicion o 
further tears 

“Where did you come from?” I asked 

“I came here with my mother,” she said, ‘We lived in lot® 
of other rooming houses Mother cleaned floors in office 
buildmgs But this is where I got so sick. I was sick a lotig 
time Then one day I got off the bed and came over here but 
then when I looked back I was still on the bed It was awful 
funny. Some men came and put the ‘me’ that was on the bed 
onto a stretcher-thing and took it — me — out After a wbH® 
Mummy left, too She cned for a long time before she left, 
and when I caUed to her she couldn’t hear me. She never 
came back, and I just got to stay here ” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, I got to. I — don’t know why I just — got to,” 

“What do you do here?” 

“I just stay here and think about things Once a lady lived 
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here, had a little girl just like me We used to p ay ^ 
until the lady watched us one day She came on some 
awful She said her little girl was possessed e gu" ' 
caUm’ me, ‘Gmny' Gmny! Tell Mamma you’re here! . an 
I tried, but the lady couldn’t see me Then the lady go 
scared an’ picked up her httle girl an’ cned, an so was 
sorry I ran over here an’ hid, an’ after a while ^ ° ^ 

httle girl forgot about me, I guess They moved, s e 
ished with pathetic finaUty 

I was touched “What will become of you, Ginnyr 
“I dunno,” she said, and her voice was troubled '“I 
m just stay here and wait for Mummy to come back. I been 
here a long time I guess I deserve it, too ” 

“Why, child?” . x . 

She looked guiltily at her shoes “I couldn’ stand fee n so 
awful bad when I was sick I got up out of bed before it was 
tune I shoulda stayed where I was This is what I get or 
quittm’ But Mummy’ll be back, just you see ” 

“Sure she wiU,” I muttered My throat felt tight You 
take It easy, kid Any time you want someone to talk to, you 
just pipe up m talk to you any tune Fm around ” 

She smiled, and it was a pretty thmg to see What a raw 
deal for a kid! I grabbed my hat and went out 

Outside thmgs were the same as m the room to me 
hallways, the dusty stair carpets wore new garments ® 
bant, nearly intangible fohage They were no oi^er ar 
for each leaf had its own pale and different hght Once m a 
while I saw thmgs not qmte so pretty There w^ a giggling 
thmg that scuttled back and forth on the third floor land^ . 
It was a htde mdistmct, but it looked a great de^ like 
Barrel-head Brogan, a shanty-Insh bum who’d relied from 
a warehouse robbery a year or so ap, only to shoot himself 
accidentally with his own gun 1 wasn t sorry 

Down on the first floor, on the bottom step, I saw two 
youngsters sittmg The girl had her head on the boy’s shoifl- 
der and he had his arms around her, and I could see the 
ballister through them I stopped to listen Their voices were 
famt, and seemed to come from a long way away. 

He said, “There’s one way out” 

She said, “Don’t talk that way. Tommy!” 
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“What else can we do? I’ve loved you for three years, and 
we still can’t get married No money, no hope — ^no nothing 
Sue, if we did do it, I ]ust know we’d always be together Al- 
ways and always — ” 

After a long time she said, “All nght. Tommy You get a 
gun, like you said ’’ She suddenly pulled him even closer 
“Oh, Tommy, are you sure we’ll always be together just like 
this?” 

“Always,” he whispered, and kissed her “Just hke this 

Then there was a long silence, while neither moved Sud- 
denly they were as I had &st seen them, and he said. 

“There’s only one way out ” 

And she said, “Don’t talk that way. Tommy!” 

And he said, ‘What else can we do? Tve loved you for 
three years — ” It went on hke that, over and over and over. 

I felt lousy I went on out into the street 

It began to filter through to me what had happened The 
man in the shop had called it a “talent.” I couldn’t be cra2y> 
could I? I didn’t feel crazy The draught from the bottle bad 
opened my eyes on a new world What was this world? 

It was a thing peopled by ghosts There they were — story- 
book ghosts, and regular haunts, and poor damned souls^ all 
the fixings of a stoned supernatural, all the thmgs we have 
heard about and loudly disbeheved and secretly wonder a- 
bout. So what? What had it all to do with me? 

As the days shd by, I wondered less about my new, strange 
surroundings, and gave more and more thought to that ques- 
tion I had bought — or been given — a talent. I could see 
gh^ts I could see all parts of a ghostly world, even the vege- 
tation that grew in it. That was perfectly reasonable — -the 
trees and birds and fun^ and flowers A ghost world is a 
world as we know it, and a world as we know it must have 
vcgeta^tion Yes, I could see them But they couldn’t see me! 

O K., what could I get out of it? I couldn’t talk about it 
or write about it because I wouldn’t be believed, and be- 
this thing exclusive, as far as I knew, why cut a 
lot of other people in on it? 

On what, though? 

No, unless I could get a steer from somewberc, there was 
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no percentage in it for me that I could see And then, about 
SIX days after 1 took that eye-opener, J remember the one 
place where I might get that steer 
The Shottle Bop! 

I was on Sixth Avenue at the time, trying to find something 
m a five-and-dime that Ginny might like She couldn’t touch 
anything I brought her but she enjoyed things she could look 
at — ^picture books and such By getting her a httle book on 
photographs of trains since the “De Witt Chnton,” and ask- 
ing her which of them was like ones she had seen, I found out 
approximately how long it was she’d been there Nearly 
eighteen years Anyway, I got my bright idea and headed 
for Tenth Avenue and the Shottle Bop I’d ask that old man — 
he’d tell me And when I got to Twenty-first Street, I stopped 
and stared Facmg me was a blank wall The whole side of 
the block was void of people There was no sign of a shop 
I stood there for a full two mmutes not even daring to 
think. Then I walked downtown toward Twentieth, and then 
Uptown to Twenty-first Then I did it agam No shop I wound 
Up without my question answered — what was I gomg to do 
With this “talent”? 

I was talkmg to Ginny one afternoon about this and that 
when a human leg, from the knee down, complete and puffy, 
shifted between us I recoiled in horror, but Gmny pushed it 
gently with one hand It bent under the touch, and started 
toward the window, which was open a httle at the bottom. 
The leg floated toward the crack and was sucked through 
hke a cloud of cigarette smoke, refonmng agam on the other 
side It bumbled against the pane for a moment and then 
ballooned away 

“My goshl” I breathed ‘’What was that?” 

Gmny laughed “Oh, just one of the Thmgs that’s all ’e 
tune flymg around Did it scare you? I used to be scared, but 
I saw so many of them that I don’t care any more, so’s they 
don’t hght on me ” , 5 

“But what m the name of all that’s disgustmg are they?” 
“Parts ” Gmny was all childish savoir-faire 
‘Tarts of what?” 
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“People, silly. It’s some kind of a game, / think You see, 
if someone gets hurt and loses something — a finger or an ear 
or something, why, the ear — the mside part of it, I mean, like 
me being the inside of the ‘me’ they earned out of here it 
goes back to where the person who owned it lived last Then 
it goes back to the place before that, and so on. It doesnt 
go very fast Then w6en something happens to a whole per- 
son, the ‘mside’ part comes looking for the rest of itself It 
picks up bit after bit — Look*’’ she put out a filmy forefinger 
and thumb and nipped a flake of gossamer out of the air 

I leaned over and looked closely, it was a small section of 
semitransparent human skin, ridged and whorled 

“Somebody must have cut bis finger,’’ said Ginny matter- 
of-factly, “while he was living in this room. When something 
happens to um — you see! He’ll be back for it!” 

“Good heavensi” I said “Does this happen to everyone? 

“I dunno Some people have to stay where they are— hka 
me But I guess if you haven’t done nothing to deserve bein 
kept m one place, you have to come all around pickin’ up 
what you lost ” 

I’d thought of more pleasant thmgs in my tune. 

For several days Fd noticed a gray ghost hovermg up and 
down the block He was always on the street, never inside He 
whunpered constantly. He was — or had been — a httle m- 
offensive man of the bowler hat and starched collar type 
He paid no attention to me — none of them did, for I was 
apparently invisible to them But I saw him so often that 
pretty soon I realized that I’d miss him if he went away I 
decided I’d chat with him the next time I saw him. 

I left the house one morning and stood around for a few 
minutes in front of the brownstone steps Sure enough, press- 
mg through the flotsam of my new, weird co-existent world, 
^e the shm figure of the wraith I had noticed, his rabbit 
face screwed up, his eyes deep and sad, and his swallowtail 
coat and stnped waistcoat immaculate I stepped up behind 
him and said, “Hi!” ^ 

He started violently and would have run away, I’m sure, 
if he d known where my voice was coming from 

‘Take it easy, pal,” I said “I won’t hurt you ’’ 
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“Who arc you?" 

“You wouldn’t know if I told you,” I said "Now stop shiv- 
ering and tell me about yourself ” 

He mopped his ghostly face with a ghostly handkerchief, 
and then began fumbling nervously with a gold toothpick. 
“My word,” he said "No one’s talked to me for years I’m 
not quite myself, you see ” 

‘1 see,” I said “Well, take it easy, I just happen to’ve no- 
ticed you wandering around here lately. I got cunous. You 
looking for somebody?" 

“Oh, no,” he said Now that he had a chance to talk about 
his troubles, he forgot to be afraid of this mysterious voice 
from nowhere that had accosted him “I’m lookmg for my 
home” 

^‘Hm-m-m,” I said, “Been lookmg for a long time?” 

‘Oh, yes ” His nose twitched "I left for work one morning 
a long tune ago, and when I got off the ferry at Battery 
Place I stopped for a moment to watch the work on that new- 
fangled elevated railroad they were buildmg down there All 
of a sudden there was a loud noise — ^my goodnessl It was ter- 
nble — -and the next thmg I knew I was standmg back from 
the curb and lookmg at a man who looked just hke me! A 
^der had fallen, and — my wordl” He mopped his face again, 
Smce then I have been lookmg and lookmg I can’t seem to 
find anyone who knows where I might have hved, and I don’t 
understand all the thmgs I see floating around me, and I 
never thought Fd see ^e day when grass would grow on 
lower Broadway — oh, it’s terrible ” He began to cry 

I felt sorry for him I could easily see what had happened 
The shock was so great that even his ghost had amnesial 
Poor little egg — ^until he was whole, he could find no rest. The 
thmg interested me Would a ghost react to the usual cures 
for amnesia? If so, then what would happen to him? 

‘You say you got off a ferryboat?” 

“Then you must have lived on the Island , Staten Island, 
over there across the bay'” 

‘You really think so?” He stared through me, puzzled and 
hopeful 

“Why sure! Say, how’d you like me to take you over there? 
Maybe we can find your house ” 
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“Yes ” 

“Oh, that would be splendid’ But — oh, my, what will my 
wife say?’’ 

I grinned “She might want to knov/ where you’ve been. 
Anyway, she’ll be glad to see you back, I Imagine Come on; 
let’s get going!” 

I gave him a shove in the direction of the subways an 
strolled along behind him Once in a while I got a stare 
a passer-by for walkmg with one hand out m front of m® mi 
talking into thin air. It didn’t bother me very much My com 
pamon, though, was very self-conscious about it, for the m- 
habitants of his world screeched and giggled when they saw 
him doing practically the same thing Of all the humam, 
only I was invisible to them, and the httle ghost m the bow er 
hat blushed from embarrassment until I thought hed burst 
We hopped a subway — it was a new experience for him, 
gathered — and went down to South Ferry. The subway sys 
tern m New York is a very unpleasant place to one gifted as 
was Everything that enjoys lurking m the dark hangs ou 
there, and there is a quite a crop of dismembered human re- 
mains After this day I took the bus 

We got a ferry without waiting. The httle gray ghost got a 
real kick out of the trip He asked me about the ships m the 
harbor and their flags, and marveled at the dearth of saihng 
vessels He tsk, tsked at the Statue of Liberty; the last time 
he had seen it, he said, was while it stfll had its ongmal brasty 
gold color, before it got its patina By this I placed him m 
the late seventies, he must have been looking for his home 
for over sixty years! 

We landed at the Island, and from there I gave him his 
head At the top of Fort Hdl he suddenly said, “My name is 
John Quigg I live at 45 Fourth Avenuel” I’ve never seen any- 
one quite so delighted as he was by the discovery And from 
then on it was easy He turned left again, straight down for 
two blocks and again nght. I noticed — ^he didn’t — that the 
street was marked “Winter Avenue ” I remembered vague- 
ly that the streets m this section had been numbered years 
ago 

He trotted briskly up the hill and then suddenly stopped 
and turned vaguely “I say, are you stiJI with me?” 
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“Stdl here," I said 


Im all nght now I can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
uus Is there anything I could do for you?” 

I considered “Hardly We’re of different times, you know. 
Things change ” 

He looked, a little pathetically, at the new apartment house 
on Ae comer and nodded “I think I know what happened to 
he said softly “But I guess it’s all right I made a will, 
^ the kids were grown ” He sighed “But if it hadn't been 
or you I d stdl be wandermg around Manhattan Let’s see — 
come with me'” 

He suddenly broke into a run. I followed as quickly as I 
0 Almost at the top of the hill was a huge old shmgled 
^e, With a silly cupola and a complete lack of paint. It was 
it was tumble-down, and at the sight of it the httle 
e ows face twisted sadly. He gulped and turned through a 
ui the hedge and down beside the house Castmg about m 
^ grass, he spotted a boulder sunk deep into the turf 
This is it,” he said “Just you dig under that There is no 
^enhon of it m my wiU, except a small fund to keep paying 
® Yes, a safety-deposit box, and the key and an 

onty are under that stone I hid it” — he giggled — ^“from 
v^e one mght, and never did get a chance to tell her You 
n ave whatever’s any good to you ” He turned to the 
®^e, squared his shoulders, and marched m the side door, 
^ c banged open for him m a convement gust of wmd I 
ned for a moment and then smiled at the tirade that 
'^t forth Old Quigg was catchmg real hell from his wife, 
^ o d sat waitmg for over sixty years for himl It was a bitter 
earn of mvectrve, but — ^weU, she must have loved hTm. 
e couldn’t leave the place until she was complete, if Cin- 
dy’s theory was correct, and she wasn’t really complete until 
her husband came home! It tickled me They’d be all neht 
now! ^ 


I found an old pmchbar m the drive and attacked the 
^ound around the stone It took quite a while and made my 
hands bleed, but after a while I pned the stone up and was 
able to scrabble around under it. Sure enough, there was an 
oiled silk pouch under there I caught it up and carefuUy un- 
wrapped the strings around iL Inside was a key and a letter 
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addressed to a New York bank, designating only “Bearer’ 
and authorizing the use of the key. I laughed aloud- Little old 
meek and mild John Quigg, I’d bet, had set aside some “mad 
money.” With a layout like that, a man could take a powder 
without leaving a single sign The son-of-a-gunf I would never 
know just what it was he bad up his sleeve, but I’ll bet there 
was a woman m the case Even fixed up with his willl Ah, 
well — ^1 should kick! 

It didn’t take me long to get over to the bank. I had a htde 
trouble getting into the vaults, because it took quite a while 
to look up the box in the old records But I finally cleared the 
red tape, and found myself the proud possessor of just under 
eight thousand bucks m small bills — and not a yellowback 
among ’em! 

Well, from then on I was pretty well set What did I do? 
Well, first I bought clothes, and then, I started out to cut ice 
for myself. I clubbed around a bit and got to know a lot of 
people, and the more I knew the more I realized what a lot of 
superstitious dopes they were. I couldn’t blame anyone for 
skirting a ladder under which crouched a genuine basilisk, 
of course, but what the heck — ^not one m a thousand have 
beasts under them* Anyway, my question was answered I 
dropped two grand on an elegant office with drapes and dun 
indirect lighting, and I got me a phone installed and a little 
quiet sign on the door — ^Psychic Consultant And, boy, I did 
aU right 


My customers were mostly upper crust, because I came 
high It was generally no trouble to get contact with people’s 
d^d relatives, which was usually what they wanted Most 
ghoste are crazy to get m contact with this world anyway. 

ats one of the reasons that almost anyone can become a 
medium of sorts if he tries hard enough; Lord knows that it 
doesnt take much to contact the average ghost Some, of 
course, were not available If a man leads a pretty square 
hfe, and kicks off leaving no loose ends, he gets clear I never 
did find out where these clear spmts went to. All I knew was 
that they weren’t to be contacted But the vast majority of 
people have to go back and tie up those loose ends after they 
die — righting a little wrong here, helping someone they’ve 
hindered, cleaning up a bit of dirty work. That’s where luck 
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Itself comes from, I do believe. You don’t get something for 
nothing 

II you get a nice break, it’s been arranged that way by 
someone who did you dirt m the past, or someone who did 
wrong to your father or your grandfather or your great-uncle 
Juhus Everything evens up m the long run, and until it does, 
some poor damned soul is wandenng around the earth tiying 
to do somethmg about it. Half of humamty is walkmg around 
crabbmg about its tough breaks If you and you and you only 
knew what dozens of powers were begging for the chance to 
help you if you’ll let theml And if you let them, you’ll help 
clear up the mess the)^ve made of their hves here, and free 
them to go wherever it is they go when they’ve cleaned up. 
Next time you’re m a jam, go away somewhere by yourself 
and open your mmd to these folks They’ll cut m and gmde 
you all nght, if you can drop your smugness and your mis- 
taken confidence m your own judgment. 

I had a couple of ghostly stooges to nm errands for me One 
of them, an ex-murderer by the name of One-eye Rachuba, 
Was the fastest spook ever I saw, when it came to locatmg a 
Wanted ancestor, and then there was Professor Grafe, a 
frog-faced teacher of social science who’d embezzled from a 
chanty fund and fallen mto the Hudson trymg to make a get- 
away He could trace the most devious gen^ogies m mere 
seconds, and deduce the most likely whereabouts of the ^ost 
of a missmg relative The pair of them were aU the oflSce 
force I could use, and although every time they helped out 
one of my chents they came closer to freedom for them- 
selves, they were both so entangled with their own sloppy 
fives that I was sure of then services for years 

But do you think I’d be satisfied to stay where I was mak- 
ing money hand over fist without really workmg for it? Oh, 
no Not me No, I had to big-time I had to brood over the 
events of the last few months, and I had to get dramatic 
about that screwball Audrey, who really wasn’t worth my 
trouble It wasn’t enough that Td prove Audrey wrong when 
she said I’d never amount to anytiung And I wasn’t happy 
when I thought about the gang I had to show them up 

I even remembered what the httle man m the Shottle Bop 
had said to me about usmg my “talent” for braggmg or for 
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revenge. I figured I had the edge on everyone, everything 
Cocky, I was Why, I could send one of my ghostly stooges 
out any time and find out exactly what anyone had been do- 
ing three hours ago come Michaelmas With the shade of the 
professor at my shoulder, I could back-track on any far* 
fetched statement and give immediate and logical reasons 
for back-tracking No one had anythmg on me, and I could 
out-talk, out-maneuver, and out-smart anyone on earth I 
was really quite a fellow I began to think, "What’s the use of 
my doing as well as this when the gang on the West Side don t 
know anything about it?” and “Man, would that half-wit 
Happy Sam burn up if he saw me drifting down Broadway m 
my new six-thousand-doUar roadster'” and “To think I used 


to waste my tune and tears on a dope like Audrey!” In other 
words, I was topping up on an inferiority complex I acted 
hke a vendam fool, which I was I went over to the West Side 
It was a chilly, late wmter mght I’d taken a lot of trouble 
to dress myself and my car so we’d be bright and shining and 
would knock some eyes out Pity I couldn’t bnghten my 
brains up a httle 


I drove up m front of Casey’s pool room, being careful to do 
it too fast and concentratmg on shneks from the tires and a 
shuddenng twenty-four-cylmder roar from the engine before 
I cut the switch I didn’t hurry to get out of the car, either. 
Just leaned back and ht a fifty-cent cigar, and then tipped 
my hat over one ear and touched the horn button, causing it 
to play “Tuxedo Junction” for forty-eight seconds. Then I 
looked over toward the pool halL 

Well, for a n^ute I thought that I shouldn’t have come, 
if that was the effect my return to the fold was going to have. 
An from then on I forgot about everythmg except how to get 


two figures slouched m the glowmg doorwi 

S % « Z ^ o‘l>=r w, 

Fred B.l!ew Theyjmt looked out at me, they didn’t mov, 
they didn t say anythmg, and when I said, “Hiya, small 
remember me?” I noticed that along the darkened 
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flanking the bn^t doorv.’ay were ranked the whole crowd of 
them— whole gang It was a shock, it was a httle too cas- 
tially perfect I didn’t like it 

“Hi,” said Fred quietly I knew he wouldn’t like the big- 
tuning I didn’t expect any of them to like it, of course, but 
Fred’s dislike sprang from distaste, and the others from re- 
sentment, and for the first time I felt a little cheap I climbed 
out over the door of the roadster and let them have a gander 
at my fine feathers 

Sam snorted and said, “Jellybean!” very clearly Someone 
else giggled, and from the darkness beside the bviddmg came 
a high-pitched, “Woo-wool” 

I walked up to Sam and gnnned at him I didn’t feel like 
gnnnmg “I ain’t seen you in so long I almost forgot what a 
heel you were,” I said “How you making?” 

‘Tm domg all right,” he said, and added offensively, ‘Tm 
still working for a hvmg ” 

The murmur that ran through the crowd told me that the 
really smart thmg to do was to get back mto that shmy new 
automobile and hoot along out of there I stayed 
“Wise, hub?” I said weakly. 

They’d been dnnkmg, I realized — all of them. I was sud- 
denly m a spot Sam put his hands in his pockets and looked at 
me down hrs nose He was the only short man that ever could 
do that to me After a thick silence he said 

“Better get back to yer crystal balls, phony We like guys 
that sweat We even like guys that have rackets, if they run 
them because they’re smarter or tougher than the next one 
But luck and gab ain’t enough Scram ” 

1 looked around helplessly I was gettmg what Td begged 
for What had I expected, anyway? Had I thought that these 
boys would crowd around and shake my hand off for actmg 
this way? 

They hardly moved, but they were all around me suddenly 
If I couldn’t think of somethmg quickly, I was gomg to be 
mobbed And when those mugs started mobbmg a man they 
did it up just fine I drew a deep breath 

“I’m not asking for anythmg from you, Sam. Nothmg; 
that means advice, see?” 

“You’re gettm’ it?” he flared “You and your seeanses 
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We heard about you. Hanging up widdow-women for fifty 
bucks a throw to talk to their ‘dear departed’! P-sykik in- 
vestigator’ What a line! Go on, beat it!” 

I had a leg to stand on now “A phony, huh? Why I’ll bet I 
could put a haunt on you that would make that hair of yours 
stand up on end, if you have guts enough to go where I tell 
you to ” 

“You’ll bet? That’s a laugh. Listen at that, gang ” He 
laughed, then turned to me and talked through one side of his 
mouth- “All nght, you wanted it Come on, rich guy, you’re 
called Fred’ll hold stakes How about ten of your lousy bucks 
for every one of mine? Here, Fred — ^hold this sawbuck” 

“FU give you twenty to one,” I said half hystencally. “And 
I’ll take you to a place where you’ll run up against the home- 
best, plumb-meanest old haxmt you ever heard of ” 

The crowd roared Sam laughed with them, but didn’t try 
to back out With any of that gang, a bet was a bet He’d 
taken me up, and he’d set odds, and he was bound I just 
nodded and put two century notes mto Fred Bellew’s hand, 
Fred and Sam climbed mto the car, and just as we started, 
Sam leaned out and waved 

“See you m hell, fellas,” he said “Fm goin’ to raise me a 
ghost, and one of us is gomg to scare the other one to death!” 

I honked my horn to drown out the whooping and hollering 
from the sidewalk and got out of there I turned up the park- 
way and headed out of town 

“Where to?” Fred asked after a while. 

“Stick around,” I said, not knowmg 

There must be some place not far from here where I could 
find an honest-to-God haunt, I thought, one that would make 
Sam back-track and set me up with the boys again I opened 
the compartment m the dashboard and let Ikey out Ikey was 
a httle twisted imp who’d got his tail caught in between two 
sheets of steel when they were assemblmg the car, and bad to 
stay there until it was junked 

“Hey, Ike,” I whi^ered He looked up, the gleam of the 
compartment hght shining redly m his bright httle eyes 

Whistle for the professor, will you? I don’t want to yeU for 
him because those mugs m the back seat will hear me Th^ 
can’t hear you,” 
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“O K , boss,” he said, and putting his fingers to his hps, 
he gave vent to a blood-curdling, howling scream 

That was the profs call-letters, as it were The old man 
flew ahead of the car, circled around and shd m beside me 
through the wmdow, which Fd opened a crack for him. 

“My goodness,” he panted, “I wish you wouldn’t summon 
me to a location which is travelmg with this high degree of 
celenty It was aU I could do to catch up with you ” 

“Don’t give me that. Professor,” I whispered ‘Tou can 
catch a stratolmer if you want to Say, I have a guy m the 
back who wants to get a real scare from a ghost. Know of any 
around here?” 

The professor put on his ghostly pmce-nez “Why, yes. Re- 
member my telhng you about the Wolfmeyer place?” 

“GoUy — ^he’s bad ” 

“He’ll serve your purpose admirably But don’t ask me to 
go there with you None of us ever associates with Wolf- 
meyer And for heaven’s sake, be careful ” 

‘T guess I can handle hun Where is it?” 

He gave me exphcit directions, bade me good mght and 
left I was a httle surpnsed, the professor traveled around 
with me a great deal, and I’d never seen him refuse a chance 
to see some new scenery I shrugged it off and went my way. 
I guess I just didn’t know any better 

I headed out of town and mto the country to a certam old 
farmhouse Wolfmeyer, a Pennsylvania Dutchman, had hung 
himself there He had been, and was, a bad egg Instead of 
bemg a mce guy about it all, he was the rebel type He knew 
perfectly weU fliat unless he did plenty of good to make up 
for the evil, he’d be stuck where he was for the rest of eter- 
mty That didn’t seem to bother him at aU He got surly and 
became a really bad spook Eight people had died m that 
house smce the old man rotted off his own rope Three of 
them were tenants who had rented the place, and three were 
hobos, and tw'o were psychic investigators They’d all hung 
themselves That’s the way Wolfmeyer worked I thmk he 
really enjoyed hauntmg He certainly was thorough about it 
anyway 

I didn’t want to do any real harm to Happy Sam I just 
wanted to teach him a lesson And look what happened! 
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We reached the place just before midnight No one had said 
much, except that I told Fred and Sara about Wolfmeyer, 
and pretty well what was to be expected from him They 
did a good deal of laughmg about it, so I just shut up and 
drove The next item of conversation was Fred’s, when he 
made the terms of the bet To win, Sam was to stay in the 
house until dawn He wasn’t to call for help and he wasn’t to 
leave. He had to brmg in a coil of rope, tie a noose m one end 
and string the other up on “Wolfmeyer’s Beam” — the great 
oaken beam on which the old man had hung himself, and 
eight others after him This was an added temptation to Wolf- 
meyer to work on Happy Sam, and was my idea I was to go 
in with Sam, to watch him in case the thing became too dan- 
gerous Fred was to stay m the car a hundred yards down the 
road and wait 

I parked the car at the agreed distance and Sam and I got 
out Sam had my tow rope over his shoulder, already noosed. 
Fred had quieted down considerably, and his face was dead 
senous. 

“I don’t think I hke this,” he said, looking up the road at 
the house It hunched back from the highway, and looked like 
a mahgn being deep in thought 

I said, “Well, Sara? Want to pay up now and call it quits?” 

He followed Fred’s gaze It sure was a dreary-looking place, 
and his hquor had fizzed away. He thought a minute, then 
shrugged and grinned I had to admire the rat “HeU, FU go 
through with it Can’t bluff me with scenery, phony.” 

Surprismgly, Fred piped up, “I don’t think he’s a phony, 
Sam.” 

The resistance made Sam stubborn, though I could see by 
his face that he knew better. “Come on, phony,” he said and 
swung up the road 

We climbed into the house by way of a cellar door that 
slanted up to a window on the first floor I hauled out a flash- 
light and ht the way to the beam It was only one of many 
that delighted in turning the sound of one’s footsteps into 
laughing whispers that ran round and round the rooms and 
halls and would not die Under the famous beam the dusty 
floor was dark-stamed 

I gave Sara a hand m fibang the rope, and then clicked off 
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the light. It must have been tough on him then. I didn’t nund, 
because I knew I could see anything before it got to me, and 
even then, no ghost could see me Not only that, for me the 
walls and floors and ceflings were lit with the phosphorescent 
many-hued glow of the ever-present ghost plants For its 
eene effect I wished Sam could see the ghost-molds feedmg 
greedily on the stam under the beam 

Sam was already breathmg heavily, but I knew it would 
take more than just darkness and silence to get his goat. 
He’d have to be alone, and then he’d have to have a visitor or 
so 

“So long, kid,” I said, slappmg him on the shoulder, and 
I turned and walked out of the room 

I let him hear me go out of the house and then I crept si- 
lently back It was without doubt the most deserted place I 
have ever seen Even ghosts kept away from it, exceptmg, 
of course, Wolfmeyer’s There was just the luxurious vegeta- 
tion, mvisible to all but me, and the deep silence nppled by 
Sam’s breath After ten mmutes or so I kinew for certam that 
Happy Sam had more guts than I’d ever have credited him 
with He had to be scared He couldn’t — or wouldn’t — scare 
himself 

I crouched down against the walls of an adjoimng room and 
made myself comfortable I figured Wolfmeyer would be 
along pretty soon I hoped earnestly that I could stop the thmg 
before it got too far No use m makmg this any more than a 
good lesson for a wiseacre I was feelmg pretty smug about 
it all, and I was totally unprepared for what happened 

I was looking toward the doorway opposite when I realized 
that for some mmutes there had been the palest of pale glows 
there It bnghtened as I watched, brightened and flickered 
gently It was green, the green of thmgs moldy and rotting 
away, and with it came a subtly harrowmg stench It was the 
smell of flesh so very dead that it had ceased to be really 
odorous It was utterly horrible, and I was honestly scared 
out of my wits It was some moments before the comfortmg 
thought of my mvulnerabihty came back to me, and I shrank 
lower and closer to the wall and watched 
And Wolfmeyer came m. 

His was the ghost of an old, old man. He wore a flowmg. 
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filthy robe, and his bare forearms thrust out m front of him 
were strmgy and strong His head, with its tangled hair and 
beard, quivered on a broken, ruined neck hke the blade of a 
knif e just thrown mto soft wood Each slow step as he crossed 
the room set his head to quivenng again His eyes were 
ahght, red they were, with deep green flames buried in them 
His canine teeth had lengthened into yellow, blunt tusks, and 
they were like pillars supporting his crooked grm The pu- 
trescent green glow was a horrid halo about him. He was a 
bnght and evil thing 

He passed me completely unconscious of my presence and 
paused at the door of the room where Sam waited by the 
rope He stood just outside it, his claws extended, the qmver- 
ing of his head slowly dymg He stared m at Sam, and sud- 
denly opened his mouth and howled It was a quiet, deadly 
sound, one that might have come from the throat of a distant 
dog, but, though I couldn’t see mto the other room, I knew 
that Sam had jerked his head around and was starmg at the 
ghost Wolfmeyer raised his arms a trifle, seemed to totter a 
bit and then moved mto the room 

I snapped myself out of the crawlmg terror that gnpped 
me and scrambled to my feet If I didn’t move fast — 

Tiptoemg swiftly to the door, I stopped just long enough to 
see Wolfmeyer beatmg his arms about erratically over his 
head, a movement that made his robe flutter and his whole 
figure pulsate m the green hght, just long enough to see Sam 
on his feet, viade-eyed, staggering back and back toward the 
rope He clutched his throat and opened his mouth and made 
no sound, and his head tilted, his neck bent, his twisted face 
gaped at the ceilmg as he clumped backward away from the 
ghost and mto the ready noose. And then I leaned over Wolf- 
meyer’s shoulder, put my hps to his ear, and said. 

“Boor 

I almost laughed Wolfmeyer gave a little squeak, jumped 
about ten feet, and, without stoppmg to look around, high- 
tailed out of the room so fast that he was just a blur That 
was one scared old spook! 

At the same time Happy Sam straightened, his face re- 
laxed and relieved, and sat down with a bump under the 
noose That was as close a thmg as ever I want to see He sat 
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there, his face soaking wet with cold sweat, his hands be- 
tween his knees, staring hmply at his feet 

“That’ll show you!” I exulted, and walked over to him 
“Pay up, scum, and you may starve for that week’s pay!” He 
didn’t move I guess he was plenty shocked 

“Come on>” I said ‘Tull yourself together, man! Haven’t 
you seen enough? That old fellow will be back any second 
now On your feet!” 

He didn’t move 

“Sam!” 

He didn’t move 

"Sam!" I clutched at his shoulder He pitched over side- 
ways and lay still He was quite dead 

I didn’t do an)hhing and for a while I didn’t say anythmg 
Then I said hopelessly, as I knelt there, “Aw, Sam Sam — 
cut it out, feUa ” 

After a minute I rose slowly and started for the door I’d 
taken three steps when I stopped Something was happenmg! 
I rubbed my hand over my eyes Yes, it is — it was gettmg 
dark! The vague luminescence of the vines and flowers of the 
ghost world was gettmg dimmer, fading, fadmg — 

But that had never happened before! 

No difference I told myself desperately, it’s happenmg 
now, all right / got to get out of here! 

See? You see It was the stuff — ^the damn stuff from the 
Shuttle Bop It was wearing off! When Sam died it it 
stopped working on me> Was this what I had to pay for the 
bottle‘s Was this what was to happen if I used it for revenge? 

The hght was almost gone — and now it was gone I couldn’t 
see a thmg m the room but one of the doors Why could I 
see the doorway? What was that pale-green hght that set off 
its dusty frame? 

Wolfmeyer' / got to get out of here! 

I couldn’t see ghosts any more Ghosts could see me now 
I ran I darted across the dark room and smashed into the 
wall on the other side I reeled back from it, blood spouting 
from between the fingers I slapped to my face I ran agam 
Another wall clubbed me Where was that other door? I ran 
again, and again struck a wall I screamed and ran again. 

I tripped over Sam’s body My head went through the noose 
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It whipped down on my windpipe, and my neck broke with an 
agonizmg crunch. I floundered there for half a nunute, and , 
then dangled 

Dead as hell, I was Wolfmeyer, he laughed and laughed. 

Fred found me and Sam in the morning He took our bodies 
away m the car. Now I’ve got to stay here and haunt this 
damn old house Me and Wolfmeyer. 
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Gabriel-Srnesi 

“There is a wild beast in your woods,” said the artist Cun- 
ningham, as he was being dnven to the station It was the 
only remark he had made during the drive, but as Van Cheele 
had talked mcessantly his companion’s silence had not been 
noticeable 

“A stray fox or two and some resident weasels Nothmg 
more formidable,” said Van Cheele The artist said noth- 
mg 

“What did you mean about a wild beast?” said Van Cheele 
later, when they were on the platform 

“Nothmg My imagination Here is the tram,” said Cun- 
nmgham. 

That afternoon Van Cheele went for one of his frequent 
rambles through his woodland property He had a stuffed 
bittern in his study, and knew the names of qiute a number 
of wild flowers, so his aunt had possibly some justification in 
describing him as a great naturahst At any rate, he was a 
great walker It was his custom to take mental notes of 
everything he saw during his walks, not so much for the pur- 
pose of assisting contemporary science as to provide topics 
for conversation afterwards When the bluebells began to 
show themselves m flower he made a pomt of mformmg every 
one of the fact, the season of the year might have warned ha 
hearers of the likelihood of such an occurrence, but at least 
they felt that he was bemg absolutely frank with them 

What Van Cheele saw on this particular afternoon was, 
however, somethmg far removed from his ordmary range of 
experience On a shelf of smooth stone overhangmg a deep 
pool m the hollow of an oak coppice a boy of about sixteen 
lay asprawl, drying his wet brown hmbs luxuriously m the 
sun His wet hair, parted by a recent dive, lay close to his 
head, and his light-brown eyes, so light that there was an al- 
most tigensh gleam in them, were turned towards Van Cheele 
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with a certain lazy watchfulness It was an unexpected ap- 
panhon, and Van Cheele found himself engaged in the novel 
process of t hin king before he spoke Where on earth could 
this wild-lookmg boy hail from? The miller’s wife had lost a 
child some two months ago, supposed to have been swept 
away by the mill-race, but that had been a mere baby, not a 
half-grown lad 

“What are you domg' there?” he demanded 
“Obviously, sunning myself,” replied the boy. 

‘Where do you live?” 

“Here, m these woods ” 

“You can’t live m the woods,” said Van Cheele 
“They are very mce woods,” said the boy, with a touch of 
patronage m his voice 

“But where do you sleep at mght?” 

“I don’t sleep at night; that’s my busiest time ” 

Van Cheele began to have an irritated feehng that he was 
grappling with a problem that was eluding him 
“What do you feed on?” he asked 

“Flesh,” said the boy, and he pronounced the word with 
slow relish, as though he were tastmg it. 

“Flesh’ What flesh?” 

“Since it mterests you, rabbits, wild-fowl, hares, poultry, 
lambs m their season, children when I can get any, they’re 
usually too well locked m at mght, when I do most of my hunt- 
ing It’s quite two months since I tasted child-flesh ” 

Ignonng the chaffing nature of the last remark Van Cheele 
tried to draw the boy on the subject of possible poaching 
operations. 

‘You’re talking rather through your hat when you speak 
of feedmg on hares ” (Considering the nature of the boy’s 
toilet the simile was hardly an apt one ) “Our hillside hares 
aren’t easily caught” 

“At mght I hunt on four feet,” was the somewhat cryptic 
response 

“I suppose you mean that you hunt with a dog?” hazarded 
Van Cheele 

The boy rolled slowly over on to his back, and laughed a 
weird low laugh, that was pleasantly like a chuckle and dis- 
agreeably like a snarL 
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“I don’t fancy any dog would be very anxious for my com- 
pany, especially at night ” 

Van Cheele began to feel that there was something posi- 
tively uncanny about the strange-eyed, strange-tongued young- 
ster 

“I can’t have you staying in these woods,” he declared 
authoritatively 

“1 fancy you’d rather have me here than m your house,” 
said the boy 

The prospect of this wild, nude animal in Van Cheele’s 
pnraly ordered house was certainly an alarming one 

“If you don’t go I shall have to make you,” said Van 
Cheele 

The boy turned like a flash, plunged into the pool, and m a 
moment had flung his wet and glistening body half-way up 
the bank where Van Cheele was standing In an otter the 
movement would not have been remarkable, m a boy Van 
Cheele found it suflBciently startling His foot slipped as he 
made an involuntary backward movement, and he found him- 
self almost prostrate on the slippery weed-grown bank, with 
those tigerish yellow eyes not very far from his own Almost in- 
stinctively he half raised his hand to his throat The boy 
laughed again, a laugh m which the snarl had nearly dnven 
out the chuckle, and then, with another of his astomshmg 
lightning movements, plunged out of view into a yieldmg 
tangle of weed and fern 

“What an extraordinary wild animal!” said Van Cheele as 
he picked himself up And then he recalled Cunnmgham’s 
remark, “There is a wild beast in your woods ” 

Walking slowly homeward, Van Cheele began to turn over 
in his mind vanous local occurrences which might be trace- 
able to the existence of this astomshmg young savage 

Something had been thinning the game in the woods lately, 
poultry had been rmssmg from the farms, hares were grow- 
ing unaccountably scarcer, and complamts had reached him 
of lambs being earned off bodily from the hills Was it pos- 
sible that this wild boy was really hunting the countryside m 
company with some clever poacher dog? He had spoken of 
hunting “four-footed” by mght, but then, agam, he had hinted 
strangely at no dog canng to come near him, “especially at 
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night” It was certainly puzzling. And then, as Van Cheele 
ran his mind over the various depredations that had been 
committed during the last month or tv/o, he came suddenly 
to a dead stop, alike m his walk and his speculations The 
child missing from the mill two months ago — the accepted 
theory was that it had tumbled into the mill-race and been 
swept away, but the mother had always declared she had 
heard a shnek on the hill side of the house, m the opposite 
direction from the water It was unthinkable, of course, but 
he wished that the boy had not made that uncanny remark 
about child-flesh eaten two months ago Such dreadful thmgs 
should not be said even in fun 

Van Cheele, contrary to his usual wont, did not feel dis- 
posed to be communicative about his discovery in the wood. 
His position as a parish councdlor and justice of the peace 
seemed somehow compromised by the fact that he was har- 
bouring a personality of such doubtful repute on his prop- 
erty, there was even a possibility that a heavy bill of dam- 
ages for raided lambs and poultry might be laid at his door. 
At dinner that night he was quite unusually silent 

“Where’s your voice gone to?” said his aunt “One would 
think you had seen a wolf.” 

Van Cheele, who was not familiar with the old saying, 
thought the remark rather foolish, if he had seen a wolf on 
his property his tongue would have been extraordmanly 
busy with the subject 

At breakfast next morning Van Cheele was conscious that 
his feehng of uneasiness regarding yesterday’s episode had 
not wholly disappeared, and he resolved to go by train to the 
neighbouring cathedral town, hunt up Cunningham, and learn 
from him what he had really seen that had prompted the 
remark about a wild beast in the woods With this resolution 
taken, his usual cheerfulness partially returned, and he 
hummed a bright little melody as he sauntered to the morning- 
room for his customary cigarette As he entered the room the 
melody made way abruptly for a pious invocation Grace- 
fully asprawl on the ottoman, in an attitude of almost ex- 
aggerate repose, was the boy of the woods He was drier 
than when Van Cheele had last seen him, but no other altera- 
tion was noticeable in his toilet 
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“How dare you come here?” asked Van Cheele furiously 
“You told me I was not to stay m the woods,” said the boy 
calmly 

“But not to come here Supposmg my aunt should see 
youl” 

And with a view to minimizmg that catastrophe Van Cheele 
hastily obscured as much of his unwelcome guest as possible 
under the folds of a Morning Post At that moment his aunt 
entered the room. 

“This IS a poor boy who has lost his way — and lost his 
memory He doesn’t know who he is or where he comes 
from,” explamed Van Cheele desperately, glancmg appre- 
hensively at the waiFs face to see whether he was going to 
add inconvenient candour to his other savage propensities 
Miss Van Cheele was enormously mterested 
“Perhaps his underhnen is marked,” she suggested 
“He seems to have lost most of that, too,” said Van Cheele, 
making frantic httle grabs at the Morning Post to keep it m 
Its place 

A naked homeless child appealed to Miss Van Cheele as 
warmly as a stray kitten or derelict puppy would have done 
“We must do all we can for him,” she decided, and m a 
very short tune a messenger, dispatched to the rectory, where 
a pageboy was kept, had returned with a suit of pantry 
clothes, and the necessary accessories of shut, shoes, collar^ 
etc Clothed, clean, and groomed, the boy lost none of his 
uncanmness m Van Cheele’s eyes, but his aunt found hun 
sweet 

‘We must can him somethmg tdl we know who he reaUy 
IS,” she said “Gabnel-Emest, I think, those are mce suit- 
able names ” 

Van Cheele agreed, but he privately doubted whether they 
were being grafted on to a mce suitable child His misgivmgs 
were not diminished by the fact that his staid and elderly 
spaniel had bolted out of the house at the first mcoming of the 
boy, and now obsfanately remained shivering and yappmg at 
the farther end of the orchard, while the canary, usually as 
vocally industnous as Van Cheele himself, had put itself 
on an allowance of frightened cheeps More than ever he was 
resolved to consult Cunmngham without loss of time 
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As he drove ofT to the station his aunt was arranging that 
Gabriel-Ernest should help her to entertain the infant mem- 
bers of her Sunday-school class at tea that afternoon. 
Cunningham was not at first disposed to be communicative 
“My mother died of some brain trouble," he explained, 
“so you will understand why I am averse to dwelling on any- 
thing of an impossibly fantastic nature that I may sec or 
think that I have seen." 

“But what did you scc'^” persisted Van Chcclc 
“What I thought I saw was something so extraordinary 
that no really sane man could dignify it with the credit of 
having actually happened I was standing, the last evening I 
was with you, half-hidden in the hedgegrowth by the orchard 
gate, watching the dying glow of the sunset Suddenly I be- 
came aware of a naked boy, a bather from some neighbour- 
ing pool, I took him to be, who was standing out on the bare 
hillside also watching the sunset His pose was so suggestive 
of some wild faun of Pagan myth that I instantly wanted to 
engage him as a model, and in another moment 1 think I 
should have hailed him But just then the sun dipped out of 
View, and all the orange and pink slid out of the landscape, 
leaving it cold and grey And at the same moment an as- 
tounding thing happened — the boy vanished too’” 

“What’ vanished away into nothing?” asked Van Chcele 
excitedly 

No, that IS the dreadful part of it,” answered the artist, 
on the open hillside where the boy had been standing a sec- 
ond ago, stood a large wolf, blackish in colour, with gleam- 
ing fangs and cruel, yellow eyes You may think — '' 

But Van Cheele did not stop for anything as futile as 
thought Already he was tearing at top speed towards the 
station He dismissed the idea of a telegram “Gabriel-Ernest 
IS a werewolf” was a hopiclessly inadequate effort at con- 
veying the situation, and his aunt would think it was a code 
message to which he had omitted to give her the key His one 
might reach home before sundown The 
w w ich he chartered at the other end of the railway journey 
ore im with what seemed exasperating slowness along the 
country roads, which were pink and mauve with the flush 
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of the striking sun His aunt was putting away some unfinished 
jams and cake when he arrived 

“Where is Gabnel-Emest?” he almost screamed 

“He is taking the little Toop child home,” said his aunt. 
“It was getting so late, I thought it wasn’t safe to let it go 
back alone What a lovely sunset, isn’t it?” 

But Van Cheele, although not oblivious of the glow in the 
western sky, did not stay to discuss its beauties At a speed 
for which he was scarcely geared he raced along the narrow 
lane that led to the home of the Toops On one side ran the 
swift current of the mill-stream, on the other rose the stretch 
of bare hillside A dwindling rim of red sun showed still on 
the skylme, and the next turmng must bring him in view 
of the ill-assorted couple he was pursuing Then the colour 
went suddenly out of things, and a grey light settled itself 
With a quick shiver over the landscape Van Cheele heard a 
shnil wad of fear, and stopped runmng 

Nothing was ever seen again of the Toop child or Gabnel- 
Emest, but the latter’s discarded garments were found lying 
in the road, so it was assumed that the child had fallen into 
the water, and that the boy had stripped and jumped in, m a 
vam endeavour to save it. Van Cheele and some workmen 
who were near by at the time testified to having heard a 
child scream loudly just near the spot where the clothes were 
ound Mrs Toop, who had eleven other children, was de- 
cently resigned to her bereavement, but Miss Van Cheele 
smeerely mourned her lost foundhng It was on her imtia- 
hve that a memonal brass was put up m the parish church 
to Gabnel-Emest, an unknown boy, who bravely sacn- 
ficed his life for another ” 

Van Cheele gave way to his aunt m most things, but he 
flatly refused to subsenbe to the Gabnel-Ernest memonal 
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The lost Koom 

It was oppressively warm The sun had long disappeared, 
but seemed to have left its vital spirit of heat behind it The 
air rested, the leaves of the acacia-trecs that shrouded my 
wmdows hung plumb-like on their delicate stalks The smoke 
of my cigar scarce rose above my head, but hung about me 
in a pale blue cloud, which I had to dissipate with languid 
waves of my hand My shu-t was open at the throat, and my 
chest heaved laboriously m the effort to catch some breaths 
of fresher air The noises of the city seemed to be wrapped in 
slumber, and the shrilhng of the mosquitoes was the only 
sound that broke the stillness 

As I lay with my feet elevated on the back of a chair, 
wrapped m that peculiar frame of mind in which thought 
assumes a species of lifeless motion, the strange fancy seized 
me of making a languid inventory of the principal articles of 
furniture in my room It was a task well suited to the mood 
m which I found myself Their forms were duskily defined m 
^e dim twihght that floated shadowily through the chamber; 
it was no labor to note and particularize each, and from the 
place where I sat I could command a view of all my posses- 
sions without even turning my head 

There was, imprimis, that ghostly lithograph by Calame 
t was a mere black spot on the v/hite wall, but my inner 
Vision scrutinized every detail of the picture A wild, deso- 
ate, midnight heath, with a spectral oak-tree in the centre 
of the foreground The wind blows fiercely, and the jagged 
ranc es, clothed scantily with lU-grown leaves, are swept 
to the left continually by its giant force. A formless wrack 
o c ouds streams across the awful sky, and the ram sweeps 
ost parallel with the horizon Beyond, the heath stretches 
o mto endless blackness, in the extreme of which either fancy 
or art conjured up some undefinable shapes that seem 
ri ing mto space. At the base of the huge oak stands a 
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shrouded figure His mantle is wound by the blast m tight 
folds around his form, and the long cock’s feather m his 
hat IS blown upright, till it seems as if it stood on end with 
fear His features are not visible, for he has grasped his 
cloak with both hands, and drawn it from either side across 
his face The picture is seemingly objectless It tells no tale, 
but there is a weird power about it that haunts one 
Next to the picture comes the round blot that hangs below 
it, which I know to be a smokmg-cap It has my coat of arms 
embroidered on the front, and for that reason I never wear 
it, though, when properly arranged on my head, with ite 
long blue silken tassel hangmg down by my cheek, I beheve 
it becomes me well I remember the time when it was m the 
course of manufacture I remember the tmy httle hands 
that pushed the colored silks so nimbly through the cloth 
that was stretched on the embroidery-frame, — ^the vast trouble 
I was put to to get a colored copy of my armorial bearmgs 
for the heraldic work which was to decorate the front of the 
band, the pursmgs up of the httle mouth, and the contrac- 
tions of the young forehead, as their possessor plunged m- 
to a profound sea of cogitation touchmg the way m which the 
cloud should be represented from which the armed hand, that 
IS my crest, issues, — the heavenly moment when the tmy 
hands placed it on my head, m a position that I could not bear , 
for more than a few seconds, and I, kmg-like, immediately 
assumed my royal prerogative after the coronation, and m- 
stantly levi^ a tax on my only subject, which was, however, 
not paid unwilhngly Ah, the cap is there, but the embroiderer 
has fled, for Atropos was severmg the web of life above her 
head while she was weavmg that silken shelter for mme! 

How uucouthly the huge piano that occupies the comer at 
the left of the door looms out m the uncertW twflight! I nei- 
ther play nor smg, yet I own a piano It is a comfort to me to 
look at It, and to feel that the music is there, although I am 
not able to break the spell that bmds it It is pleasant to know 
that Bellmi and Mozart, Cimarosa, Porpora, Gluck, and all 
^ubh, — or at least their souls, — sleep m that unwieldy case 
There he embalmed, as it were, all operas, sonatas, orato- 
rtos, nottumos, marches, songs, and dances, that ever climbed 
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into existence through the four bars that \'-alI in a melody. 
Once I was entirely repaid for the investment of my funds in 
that instrument which I never use BloKccta. the composer, 
came to see me Of course his instincts urged him as irre- 
sistibly to my piano as if some magnetic power lay within it 
compelling him to approach He tuned it, he placed on it 
All night long, until the gray and spectral dawn rose out of 
the depths of the midnight, he sat and played, and I lay smok- 
ing by the window listening Wild, unearthly, and sometimes 
insufferably painful, were tlic improvrations of BloKccta. 
The chords of the mstrument seemed breaking with anguish 
Lost souls shneked in his dismal preludes; the half-heard 
utterances of spirits m pain, that groped at inconceivable 
distances from anything lovely or harmonious, seemed to rise 
dimly up out of the waves of sound that gathered under his 
hands Melancholy human love wandered out on distant 
heaths, or beneath dank and gloomy cypresses, murmuring 
Its unansv/ered sorrow, or hateful gnomes sported and sang 
in the stagnant swamps, triumphing in unearthly tones over 
the knight whom they had lured to his death Such was Blo- 
keeta’s night’s entertainment, and when he at length closed 
the piano, and hurried away through the cold morning, he 
left a memory about the mstrument from which I could 
never escape. 

Those snowshoes that hang in the space between the mir- 
ror and the door recall Canadian wanderings, — a long race 
through the dense forests, over the frozen snow, through 
whose brittle crust the slender hoofs of the caribou that we 
were pursuing sank at every step, until the poor creature 
despairingly turned at bay m a small jumper coppice, and we 
heartlessly shot him down And I remember how Gabriel, 
the habitant, and Frangois, the half-breed, cut his throat, and 
how the hot blood rushed out m a torrent over the snowy soil; 
and I recall the snow cabane that Gabriel built, where we all 
three slept so warmly, and the great fire that glowed at our 
feet, painting all kinds of demoniac shapes on the black 
screen of forest that lay without, and the deersteaks that 
roasted for our breakfast; and the savage drunkenness of 
Gabnel m the mommg, he having been privately drmkmg 
out of my brandy-flask all the mght long 
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That long, haftlcss dagger that dangles over the mantel- 
piece makes my heart sw'cll I found it, when a boy, m a hoary 
old castle m which one of my maternal ancestors once lived. 
That same ancestor — ^W'ho, by the way, yet hves m history 
was a strange old sea-kmg, w'ho dwelt on the extremest pomt 
of the southw’estem coast of Ireland He owned the whole of 
that fertile island called Inniskeiran, which directly faces 
Cape Clear, where between them the Atlantic rolls funously, 
fomung what the fishermen of the place call “the Sound" 
An awful place m \vmter is that same Sound On certain days 
no boat can hve there for a moment, and Cape Clear is fre- 
quently cut off for days from any commumcation with the 
mainland 

This old sea-king — Sir Florence O’Dnscoll by name — passed 
a stormy life From the summit of his castle he watched the 
ocean, and when any richly laden vessels, bound from the 
south to the mdustnous Galway merchants, hove m sight, Sur 
Florence hoisted the sails of his galley, and it went hard with 
him if he did not tow into harbor ship and crew In this way, he 
hved, not a very honest mode of hvehhood, certainly, accord- 
ing to our modem ideas, but qmte reconcilable with the morals 
of the time As may be supposed. Sir Florence got mto trouble 
Complaints were laid agamst him at the English court by the 
plundered merchants, and the Irish viking set out for London, 
to plead his own cause before good Queen Bess, as she was 
called He had one powerful recommendation he was a 
oiarvelously handsome man Not Celtic by descent, but half 
Spamsh, half Danish in blood, he had the great northern 
stature with the regular features, flashmg eyes, and dark 
hair of the Ibenan race This may account for the fact that 
his stay at the Enghsh court was much longer than was neces- 
sary, as also for the tradition, which a local histonan men- 
tions, that the English Queen evinced a preference for the 
Insh chieftam, of other nature than that usually shown by 
monarch to subject. 

Previous to his departure. Sir Florence had mtrusted the 
care of his property to an Enghshman named Hull Durmg 
the long absence of the knight, this person managed to m- 
gratiate himself with the local authonhes, and gam their 
favor so far that they were wdlmg to support him m almost 
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any scheme. After a protracted stay, Sir Florence, pardoned 
of all his misdeeds, returned to his home Home no longer. 
Hull was in possession, and refused to yield an acre of the 
lands he had so nefariously acquired It was no use appeal- 
ing to the law, for its ofiBcers were in the opposite mterest 
It was no use appeahng to the Queen, for she had another 
lover, and had forgotten the poor Irish knight by this time, 
and so the vikmg passed the best portion of his life m unsuc- 
cessful a^mpts to reclaim his vast estates, and was eventu- 
ally, m his old age, obliged to content himself with his castle 
by the sea and the island of Inmskeiran, the only spot of 
which the usurper was unable to deprive him So this old 
story of my kinsman’s fate looms up out of the darkness 
that enshrouds that haftless dagger hanging on the wall 
It was somewhat after the foregomg fashion that I dream" 
y made the mventory of my personal property As I turned 
my eyes on each object, one after the other, — or the places 
where they lay, for the room was now so dark that it was al- 




most impossible to see with any distmctness, — ^a crowd of 
memones connected with each rose up before me, and, per- 
orw, I had to indulge them. So I proceeded but slowly, and 
^ cigar shortened to a hot and bitter morsel that I 

^ ^ely hold between my bps, while it seemed to me that 
^e mg t grew each moment more insufferably oppressive 
revolvmg some impossible means of coohng my 
we c e body, the cigar stump began to burn my lips I 
ng I angrily through the open wmdow, and stooped out to 
Rllmg It first lighted on the leaves of the acacia, 
spray of red sparkles, then, roUmg off, it fell 

faintly dlummatmg 

er rt breathless flowers Wheth- 

stumn fh between the red flash of the cigar- 

was that T H the garden, or whether it 

leaves I light a faint wavmg of the 

garden was rn t ’ ^ something suggested to me that the 

S, h I, just as I 

the atmosnhere th than this room, and however still 

ciousness m the op7n thaf 

With this idea runnmo tL supphes one’s wants 

- ^ throu^ my head, I arose, ht another 
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Cigar, and passed out into the long, intricate corridors that 
led to the mam staircase As I crossed the threshold of my 
room. With what a different feehng I should have passed it 
had I known that I was never to set foot m it again! 

I hved m a very large house, m which I occupied two rooms 
on the second floor The house was old-fashioned, and all the 
floors commumcated by a huge circular staircase that wound 
up through the centre of the buddmg, while at every landmg 
long, ramblmg corridors stretched off mto mysterious nooks 
and comers This palace of mine was very hi^, and its re- 
sources, m the way of crannies and wmdmgs, seemed to be 
mtemunable Nothmg seemed to stop anywhere Cul-de-sacs 
were unknown on the premises The corridors and passages, 
mathematical Imes, seemed capable of mdefimte exten- 
sions, and the object of the architect must have been to 
w^t an edifice m which people might go ahead forever The 
o e place was gloomy, not so much because it was large, 
^ because an unearthly nakedness seemed to pervade the 
stiwtme The staircases, corridors, halls, and vestibules all 
partook of a desert-like desolation There was nothmg on the 
wai^ to break the sombre monotony of those long vistas of 
oe No carvmgs on the wamscotmg, no moulded masks 
^ermg down from the simple severe cornices, no marble 
wn^ landmgs There was an eminent dreanness and 

pkS ^ an Amencan establishment— aU over the 

Hood’s haunted house put m order and newly 
P The servants, too, were shadowy, and chary of 

before the gloomy cbam- 
wait^-r mduced to present herself, and the Negro 
tHp. ’ ^ S^oul-like-lookmg creature from Congo, obeyed 
only when one’s patience was exhausted ot 
onp satisfied m some other way When he did come, 

suUen^ sorry that he had not stayed away altogether, so 
less fl appear He moved along the echo- 

^ shamble, until his dusky 

^ , adyancmg from the gloom, seemed like some reluc- 
discW^^ compelled by the superior power of his master to 
clospri ^ When the doors of all the chambers were 
rpvi 1 ' ^ 1 lUummated the long corridor save the 

nw o esome glare of a small oil lamp on a table at the 
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end, where late lodgers lit their candles, one could not by any 
possibility conjure up a sadder or more desolate prospect 

Yet the house suited me. Of meditative and sedentary 
habits, I enjoyed the extreme quiet There were but few lodg- 
ers, from w^ch I infer that the landlord did not dnve a 
very thriving trade; and these, probably oppressed by the 
sombre spirit of the place, were quiet and ghost-hke m their 
movements The proprietor I scarcely ever saw My bills 
were deposited by unseen hands every month on my table, 
while I was out walkmg or ndmg, and my pecumary re- 
sponse was mtrusted to the attendant afreet. On the whole, 
when the busthng wide-awake spirit of New York is taken in- 
to consideration, the sombre, half-vivified character of the 
house in which I hved was an anomaly that no one appre- 
ciated better than I who lived there. 

I felt my way down the wide, dark staircase in my pursuit 
of zephyrs The garden, as I entered it, did feel somewhat 
cooler than my own room, and I puffed my cigar along the 
dim, cypress-shrouded walks with a sensation of compara- 
tive relief It was very dark The tall-growmg flowers that 
bordered the path were so wrapped in gloom as to present 
the aspect of solid pyramidal masses, all the details of leaves 
and blossoms bemg buried in an embraemg darkness, while 
the trees had lost all form, and seemed hke masses of over- 
hanging cloud It was a place and time to excite the imagina- 
tion, for in the impenetrable cavities of endless gloom there 
was room for the most riotous fancies to play at will I walked 
and walked, and the echoes of my footsteps on the ungrav- 
elled and mossy path suggested a double feehng I fdt alone 
and yet in company at the same time The sohtariness of 
the place made itself distmet enough m the stillness, bro- 
ken alone by the hollow reverberations of my step, while 
those very reverberations seemed to imbue me with an un- 
defined feehng that I was not alone I was not, therefore, 
much startled when I was suddenly accosted from beneath 
fte sohd darkness of an immense cypress by a voice saying, 
“Will you give me a light, sir?” 

Certainly,” I replied, trying in vain to distinguish the 
speaker amidst the impenetrable dark- 
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Somebod)' advanced, and I held out my cigar AU I could 
gather definitely about the individual who thus accosted me 
was that he must have been of extremely small stature; for 
I, who am by no means an overgrown man, had to stoop con- 
siderably m handing him my cigar The vigorous pufT that 
he gave his own lighted up ray Havana for a moment, and I 
fancied that I caught a glimpse of a pale, weird countenance, 
immersed m a background of long, wild hair The flash was, 
however, so momentary that 1 could not even say certainly 
whether this was an actual impression or the mere effort of 

i^graation to embody that which the senses had failed to 
distmguish 

unknown to me, as he, 
wi alf-uttered thanks, handed me back my cigar, for 

Winch I had to grope m the gloom 

usual," I replied dryly, 
you are fond of late wanderings, then?" 

^That IS just as the fancy seizes me " 

“Do you live here?” 

‘'Yes” 

“Queer house, isn’t it?" 

‘1 have only found it quiet” 

queer, take my word for it" 

toTer^d'”” » buny 

“I cZoTiT ™’' knife 

Plied i^f 1 ^. ""y assertion,” 1 re- 

“ -'FessiWe 

«p'^°y°mTV° my nnseco companion 

=4td 1. beeHL’e? "w w’ been 

the matter You will find I ^ I ^ ^’ter 

a<peerbouee DoToul:Xu:e’’rr:r?''=’^'’“‘‘^ 

-ewerersh^ "’S'’.^=’ifrd°r “ffans... f 

With my u.te?nneem.nt' «"'bmed 

»eUl" and aa he pronounced we^ 
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rose With each, until, with the last, it reached a shrill shriek 
that echoed horribly among the lonely walks. “Do you know 
what they eat?” he contmued. 

“No sir, — ^nor care.” 

“O, but you will care You must care You shall care I’ll 
tell you what they are. They are enchanters They are ghouls 
They are cannibals Did you never remark their eyes, and 
how they gloated on you when you passed? Did you never re- 
mark the food that they served up at your table? Did you 
never in the dead of mght hear muffled and unearthly foot- 
steps gliding along the corridors, and stealthy bands turning 
the handle of your door? Does not some magnetic influence 
fold itself contmuaUy around you when they pass, and send a 
thnll through spirit and body, and a cold shiver that no sun- 
shine wiU chase away? O, you have* You have felt all these 
things! I know it*” 


The earnest rapidity, the subdued tones, the eagerness of 
accent, with which all this was uttered, impressed me most 
uncomfortably. It really seemed as if I could recall all those 
weird occurrences and influences of which he spoke, and I 
shuddered m spite of myself m the midst of the impenetrable 
darkness that surrounded me 


Hum!’ said I, assunung, without knowing it, a confiden- 
tial tone, “may I ask how you know these things?” 

TIow I know them? Because I am their enemy, because 
t ey tremble at my whisper, because I follow upon their 
track with the perseverance of a bloodhound and the stealthi- 
^ tiger, because — ^because — was of them once!” 

Wretch! I cried excitedly, for mvoluntardy his eager 
ones had wrought me up to a high pitch of spasmodic nerv- 
ousness, “then you mean to say that you — 

_ I uttered this word, obeying an uncontrollable impulse, 
s etc ed forth my hand in the direction of the speaker and 
ma e a bhnd clutch The tips of my fingers seemed to touch a 
sur ace as smooth as glass, that glided suddenly from under 
. sharp, angry hiss sounded through the gloom, fol- 

^ ^ whirring noise, as if some projectile passed ra- 
aloi^ uext moment I felt instinctively that I was 


A most disagreeable feeling instantly assailed me, — a pro- 
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phetic instinct that some temble misfortune menaced me; 
an eager and overpowermg anxiety to get back to my own 
room without loss of time I turned and ran bhndly along the 
dark cypress alley, every dusky clump of flowers that rose 
blackly m the borders making my heart each moment cease 
to beat The echoes of my own footsteps seemed to redouble 
and assume the sounds of unknown pursuers followmg fast 
upon my track The boughs of lilac bushes and syrmgas, that 
here and there stretched partly across the walk, seemed to 
have been furnished suddenly with hooked hands that sought 
to grasp me as I flew by, and each moment I expected to be- 
hold some awful and impassable bamer fall across my track 
and wall me up forever. 

At length I reached the wide entrance With a smgle leap 
I sprang up the four or five steps that formed the stoop, and 
dashed along the haU, up the wide, echomg stairs, and agam 
along the dim, funereal corridors until I paused, breathless 
^d pantmg, at the door of my room Once so far, I stopped 
for an mstant and leaned heavily ag ains t one of the panels, 
pantmg lustily after my late run I had, however, scarcely 
rested my whole weight against the door, when it suddenly 
Eave way, and I staggered m head-foremost To my utter 
astonishment the room I had left m profound darkness was 
now a blaze of hght So mtense was the lUununation that, for 
a few seconds while the pupils of my eyes were contractmg 
^der the sudden change, I saw absolutely nothmg save the 
glare This fact m itself, commg on me with such 
utter suddenness, was sufiBcient to prolong my confusion, and 
n was not until after several mmutes had elapsed that I per- 
ceived the room was not only illummated, but occupied And 
such occupants' Amazement at the scene took such posses- 
sion of me that I was mcapable of either moving or uttenng 
a Word All that I could do was to lean agamst the wall, and 
* e blankly at the strange picture 

t might have been a scene out of Faublas, or Grammont’s 
cmoirs, or happened m some palace of Munster Fouque 
ound a large table m the centre of the room, where I had 
h if ^ ^^*^®ut-hke htter of books and papers, were seated a 
® a dozen persons Three were men and three were wom- 
The table was heaped with a prodigahty of luxuries 
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Luscious eastern fruits were piled up m silver filigree vases, 
through whose meshes their Rowing nnds shone m the con- 
trasts of a thousand hues Small silver dishes that Benvenuto 
might have designed, jBUed v/ith succulent and aromatic 
meats, were distributed upon a cloth of snowy damask. Bot- 
tles of every shape, slender ones from the Rhine, stout fel- 
lows from Holland, sturdy ones from Spam, and quaint 
basket-woven flasks from Italy, absolutely httered the board. 
Hrinkmg-glasses of every size and hue filled up the inter- 
stices, and the thirsty German flagon stood side by side with 
the aenal bubbles of Venetian glass that rest so hghtly on 
their thread-like stems An odor of luxury and sensuality 
floated through the apartment The lamps that burned in 
every direction seemed to diffuse a subtle incense on the air, 
and m a large vase that stood on the floor I saw a mass of mag- 
nolias, tuberoses, and jasmines grouped together, stiflmg each 
other With their honeyed and heavy fragrance. 

The inhabitants of my room seem^ bemgs well suited to 
so sensual an atmosphere. The women were strangely beau- 
tiful, and all were attired in dresses of the most fantastic 
devices and bnUiant hues Their figures were round, supple, 
and elastic; their ^es dark and languishing; their lips full, 
ripe, and of the nchest bloom. The three men wore half- 
m^ks, so that all I could distinguish were heavy jaws, 
pointed beards, and brawny throats that rose like massive 
p ars out of their doublets All six lay reclining on Roman 
couches about the table, drinking down the purple wines in 
^^ge draugjhts, and tossing back their heads and lau ghin g 


stoo^ I suppose, for some three minutes, with my back 
against t e wall staring vacantly at the bacchanal vision, be- 
revelers appeared to notice my presence At 
lengtu, wiaout any expression to indicate whether I had been 
beginrung or not, two of the women arose 
. ^ couches, and, approaching, took each a hand and 

me t e table I ob^ed their motions mechanically. I 
• ^ coach between them as they indicated. I unresist- 

&y permitted ^em to wind their arms about my neck, 
red udn drink, said one, pouring out a large glass of 
e, here is Clos Vougeot of a rare vintage, and here,” 
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pushing a flask of amber-hued wme before me, “is Lachryma 
Chnsb ” 

“You must eat,” said the other, drawing the silver dishes 
toward her “Here are cutlets stewed with ohves, and here 
are slices of a filet stuffed with bruised sweet chestnuts”, 
and as she spoke, she, without waitmg for a reply, proceeded 
to help me 

The sight of the food recalled to me the warmngs I had re- 
ceived m the garden This sudden effort of memory restored 
to me my other faculties at the same mstant I sprang to my 
feet, thrustmg the women from me with each hand. 

“Demons!” I almost shouted, “I will have none of your ac- 
cursed food I know you You are cannibals, you are ghouls, 
you are enchanters Begone, I teU you! Leave my room m 
peace'” 

A shout of laughter from all six was the only effect that my 
passionate speech produced The men rolled on their couches, 
and their half-masks quivered with the convulsions of their 
niirth The women slmeked, and tossed the slender wme- 
glasses wildly aloft, and turned to me and flung themselves 
on my bosom faurly sobbmg with laughter 

Yes,” I continued, as soon as the noisy mirth had sub- 
sided, "yes, I say, leave my room instantly! I will have none 
of your unnatural orgies here!” 

His room!” shrieked the woman on my nght. 

His room'” echoed she on my left 

His room' He calls it his room’” shouted the whole party, 
as they rolled once more mto jocular convulsions 

How know you that it is your room?” said one of the men 
who sat opposite to me, at length, after the laughter had once 
more somewhat subsided 

How do I know?” I rephed, indignantly “How do I know 
my own room? How could I mistake it, pray? There’s my fur- 
niture — my piano — ” 

“He calls that a piano!” shouted my neighbors 

The peculiar emphasis they laid on the word “piano 
caused me to scrutinize the article I was indicating more 
thoroughly Up to this time, though utterly amazed at the 
entrance of these people mto my chamber, and connecting 
them somewhat with the wild stones I bad heard m the gar- 
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den, I still had a sort of indefinite idea that the whole thing 
was a masquerading freak got up m my absence, and that 
the bacchanalian orgy I was witnessing was nothing more 
than a portion of some elaborate hoax of which I was to e 
the victim But when my eyes turned to the corner where 
had left a huge and cumbrous piano, and beheld a vast an 
sombre organ lifting its fluted front to the very ceiling, ao 
convinced myself, by a hurried process of memory, that it 
occupied the very spot m which I had left my own instrume^ 
the bttle self-possession that I had left forsook me. I gazed 
around me bewildered. 

In like manner everythmg was changed In the place of tha 
old haftless dagger, connected with so many histone associa- 
tions personal to myself, I beheld a Turkish yataghan dan- 
ghng by its belt of crimson silk, while the jewels m the hilt 
blazed as the lamplight played upon them In the spot where 
hung my cherished smoking-cap, memonal of a buried love, 
a knightly 'casque was suspended, on the crest of which a 
golden dragon stood m the act of springing That strange 
hthograph by Calame was no longer a hthograph, but it 
seemed to me that the portion of the wall which it had cov- 
ered, of the exact shape and size, had been cut out, and, m 
place of the picture, a real scene on the same scale, and with 
real actors, was distmctly visible The old oak was there, and 
the stormy sky was there, but I saw the branches of the oak 
sway with the tempest, and the clouds drive before the wind 
The wanderer in his cloak was gone, but m his place I be- 
held a circle of wild figures, men and women, dancing with 
linked hands around the bole of the great tree, chantmg some 
wild fragment of a song, to which the wmds roared an un- 
earthly chorus The snowshoes, too, on whose smewy woof 
I had sped for many days amidst Canadian wastes, had 
vanished, and in their place lay a pair of strange upcurled 
Turkish shppers 

All was changed Wherever my eyes turned they missed 
famihar objects, yet encountered strange representatives 
Stdl, m all the substitutes there seemed to me a reminiscence 
of what they replaced They seemed only for a time trans- 
muted into other shapes, and there hngered around them the 
atmosphere of what they once had been Thus I could have 
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sworn the room to have been mine, yet there was nothing m 
it that I could nghtly claim 

"Well, have you determined whether or not this is your 
room?” asked the gnl on my left, proffering me a huge 
tumbler creammg over with champagne, and laughmg wick- 
edly as she spoke 

It IS mme,” I answered, doggedly, striking the glass 
rudely with my hand, and dashing the aromatic wme over 
the white cloth 

Hushl hush!” she said, gently, not m the least angered at 
my rough treatment “You are excited Alf shall play some- 
thing to soothe you ” 

At her signal, one of the men sat down at the organ. After 
a short wild, spasmodic prelude, he began what seemed to 
me to be a s)rniphony of recollections Dark and sombre, and 
all through fuU of qmvermg and intense agony, it appeared to 
recall a dark and dismal night on a cold reef, around which 
^ Unseen but ternbly audible ocean broke with eternal fury, 
t seemed as if a lonely pair were on the reef, one hvmg, the 
0 er dead, one claspmg his arms around the tender neck 
and naked bosom of the other, striving to warm her mto hfe, 
w en his own vitahty was bemg each moment sucked from 
him by the icy breath of the storm. Here and there a terrible 
waihng nunor key would tremble through the chords like the 
saabirds, or the wammg of advancmg death While 
c man played I could scarce restram myself It seemed to 
a Blokeeta whom I listened to, and on whom I gazed That 
wondrous mght of pleasure and pain that I had once passed 
erung to him seemed to have been taken up agam at the 
spot where it had broken off, and the same hand was contm- 
h I stared at the man called Alf There he sat with his 
a oak and doublet, and long rapier and mask of black velvet, 
ut there was somethmg m die air of the peaked beard, a 
umiliar mystery m the wild mass of raven hair that fell as 
ff wmd-blown over his shoulders, which riveted my memory. 

“Blokeeta! Blokeeta!” I shouted, startmg up furiously 
om the couch on which I was lymg, and burstmg the fair 
®rms that were linked around my neck as if they had been 
hateful chains, — ^“Blokeeta! my fnend! speak to me, I en- 
treat you! Tell these homd enchanters to leave me Say that 
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I bate them Say that I command them to leave my room.'’ 

The man at the organ stirred not in answer to my appeal. 
He ceased playing, and the dying sound of the last note he 
bad touched faded off into a melancholy moan. 

“Why will you persist in calling this your room?” said the 
woman next me, with a smile meant to ^ kind, but to me m- 
expressibly loathsome. “Have we not shown you by the fur- 
niture, by the general appearance of the place, that you arc 
mistaken, and that this cannot be your apartment? Rest con- 
tent, then, with us ” 

“Rest content?” I answered madly; “live with ghosts! eat 
of awful meats, and see awful sights! Never, never!” 

“Softly, softly!” said another of the sirens “Let us settle 
this amicably This poor gentleman seems obstinate and m- 
clmed to make an uproar. 

“Now,” she continued, “I have a proposition to make It 
would be ndiculous for us to surrender this room simply be- 
cause this gentleman states that it is his, and yet I feel anxi- 
ous to gratify, as far as may be fair, his wild assertion of 
ownership A room, after all, is not much to us, we can get 
one easily enough, but still we should be loath to give this 
apartment up to so imperious a demand. We are wilhng, how- 
ever, to nsk its loss That is to say,” — ^turning to me, — “I pro- 
pose that we play for the room. If you win, we will immedi- 
ately surrender it to you just as it stands, if, on the con- 
Irary, you lose, you shall bind yourself to depart.” 

Agonized at the ever-darkening mysteries that seemed to 
thicken around me, and despairing of being able to dissipate 
them by the mere exercise of my own will, I caught almost 
gladly at the chance thus presented to me. 

I agree,” I cned, eagerly, ‘‘I agree. Anything to rid my- 
self of such unearthly company!” 

The woman touched a small golden bell that stood near 
her on the table, and it had scarce ceased to tinkle when a 
Negro dwarf entered with a silver tray on which were dice- 
boxes and dice A shudder passed over me as I thought in 
this stunted African I could trace a resemblance to the ghoid- 

hke black servant to whose attendance I had been accus- 
tomed. 

“Now,” said my neighbor, seizing one of the dice-boxes 
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and giving me the other, “the highest wins Shall I throw 
first?” 

I nodded assent She rattled the dice, and I felt an mex- 
pressible load lifted from my heart as she threw fifteen 
"It IS your turn," she said, with a mocking smile, “but be- 
fore you throw, I repeat the offer I made you before Live 
With us Be one of us." 

My reply was a fierce oath, as I rattled the dice with spas- 
modic nervousness and flung them on the board They rolled 
over and over again, and durmg that bnef mstant I felt a sus- 
pense, the mtensity of which I have never known before or 
smee At last they lay before me A shout of the same hor- 
rible, maddenmg laughter rang m my ears I peered m vam 
at the dice, but my sight was so confused that I could not dis- 
tinguish the amount of the cast This lasted for a few mo- 
ments Then my sight grew clear, and I sank back almost 
hfeless with despair as I saw that I had thrown but twelve! 
^ Lost! Lost!” screamed my neighbor, with a wild laugh 
^Xost' Lost!” shouted the deep voices of the masked men. 
Leave us, coward'" they all cried; “you are not fit to be one 
of us Remember your promise, leave us!’’ 

Then it seemed as if some unseen power caught me by the 
shoulders and thrust me toward the door In vam I resisted 
In vam I screamed and shouted for help In vam I screamed 
mid twisted m despair In vam I implored them for pity. 
An the reply I had was those mockmg peals of merriment, 
while, under the mvisible influence, I staggered like a drunk- 
en man toward the door As I reached the threshold the organ 
pealed out a wild, triumphal stram The power that impeUed 
me concentrated itself into one vigorous impulse that sent 
me blmdly staggermg out into the echoing corridor, and, as 
the door closed swiftly behmd me, I caught one ghmpse of 
the apartment I had left forever A change passed like a 
shadow over it. The lamps died out, the siren women and 
masked men had vamshed, the flowers, the fruits, the bright 
silver and bizarre furmture faded swiftly, and I saw agam, 
for the tenth of a second, my ovm old chamber restored 
The next mstant the door closed violently, and I was left 
standmg m the corridor stunned and despairing 

As soon as I had partially recovered my comprehension 
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I rushed madly to the door, with the dim idea of beating it in 
My fingers touched a cold and solid wall Tlicre was no door! 
I felt all along the corridor for many yards on both sides 
There w'as not even a crcvicc to give me hope No one an- 
sv/ered In the vestibule I met the Negro, I seized him by the 
collar, and demanded my room The demon showed his white 
and awful teeth, which were filed into a saw-hke shape, and, 
extricating himself from ray grasp with a sudden jerk, fled 
down the passage with a gibbering laugh. Nothing but echo 
answered to my despairing shrieks 

Since that awful hour I have never found my room Every- 
where I look for it, yet never sec it. Shall I ever find it? 



James S. Hart 


The Traitor 


“Mr Lorenz! So nice you could come ” 

“Chanmng of you to mvite me ” J-orenz held Mrs an 

Nuys’ hand briefly 

“I predicted to Henry early in the week,” she sai pou g 
ly, “that you’d be off on one of those mternunable trips and 

we’d just receive your regrets ” ,, 

“You have so many,” he said, taking in the crowd, you 
never miss me ” Then he looked mto her pleasant gray 
“But It wasn’t fair of you to say my trips probably mean 
was being naughty because I was a bachelor 
Lorenz caught the slack amazement of her jaw 
"But we were alone when I . Then she had 
Clyde, the butler, was announcmg the arrival of the em e 
manns — ^he with his fourth wife, she with her fifth us ^ 
Each of the Hemtzehnanns would meet a former spouse m 
ing dinner, and each would do a turn about the dark 
for old tunes’ sake with the old-time mate It gener y p 


Lorenz, rather short, with great ^teadto ® , his* wav 

rumimg a httle too fat around his middle, edg ^ 

through a throng of exposed flesh dangerous y con 
plnn^ig necklmi He^ood at the cocktad ^le cn^ l<=*ed 
back toward the hnge double doors to see s j£ 

whispering to her husband About me, Lorenz »<>« 
I^^to resist those httle temptations, they might prove 

"X way. so he had h, mke up a dry 

inamS and raise it shghtly m salutation 

to each other agam, he quickly spilled the dnnk mto the 

*TXqC^ark my words ” The woman slandmg near 
him spoke harshly, as though her words were sobd things 
skiddiig over a rough surface “She's a ventable nymphe^ 
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maniac. One m a n ! Hal Not for her.” The woman’s embon- 
pomt once had been a feature that turned men’s heads m ad- 
miration, it had developed to such that it now made them 
swivel with amazement. “My dear Lorcn2;,” she grated loud- 
ly. “You don’t favor us often, Skippy. Mr. Lorenz. Skippy 
Lowenthal ” 

“Oh, we know one another, Biffie ” The young man was very 
tall and he took his ^es off the lady’s facade only long enough 
to look down a long nose at Lorenz, Protect^ by a large 
potted plant behind them, he was resting his left hand on the 
curve of her back, Lorenz thought it could be that the cadav- 
erous youth needed to touch her burstmg affluence m order 
to draw sustenance. “Have a cocktail?” 

Lorenz shook his head. “One’s my limit, and I’ve just had 


“Ulcer?” 

Lorenz smUed, patted his stomach, and stole a sly glance 
at the encirchng arm as he moved off. Th^ also consume 
each other, he thougiht; we are not alone in that 

*Damn that man!” She moved closer to the youth, “I have 
the queerest feeling he knows what you’re thinking about 
I dont know what you’re thinkin g about” She nudged his 
tfflgh coarsely with hers “But I know what I’m thinkmg 
about Who is he, anyway?” 

eyes fixed in a stare and his jaw hung loose. 

Don’t really know. Does it matter?” 

‘WeU, what does he do?” She moved him slowly toward the 
dark recesses of a flagged gallery. 

‘Nothmg, I think. Probably has means of his own.” They 
were like Siamese twins sidlmg through the throng. “Lives 
m tov^ That is, I think he does But now I stop to think, I 
Haven t any idea vdiere he fives. Travels a lot” They had 
reac e the doorway. “He is strange Just realized that I’ve 
never seen him in the daytime Only at things like this ” 

At dinner Lorenz found himself seated next to Mrs De 
, ^ Princess Giomale di Lorenzo, Currently, 

<a'acr. ^ blue and she was divorced Last 

rnc’ ^ been mamed and her hair was a delicate 
thp season and out she was a woman who fought 

oac g years with all the techniques known to 
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beauty specialists and the spiritual descendants of Messahna 
Lorenz was dabbling a spoon in the Vichyssoise to make it 
appear that some had been consumed when she leaned and 
favored him with her predatory eyes 
“I have a feeling,” she whispered, intimately, “that you 
are of the great line from which my son-in-law is descended 
The Medicis, you know ” Lorenz murmured pohtely Your 
name, for one thing The Pnnee — dear Giomale* — is directly 
from a cousm of the notorious Alexander de’ Medici They 
called him Lorenzino because he was so small but enormous- 
ly broad, hke you Isn’t that mterestmg?” 

Interesting, but not true, thought Lorenz The blackguard 
Lorenzmo was a wisp of a man m every way physically Still, 
he had the vicious courage to murder the hcentious Alex- 
ander, only to die at the assassm’s hand himself a short 
eleven years later What days of violence! he mused And 
then through the table flowers as though it blossomed like one 
of them he saw the lovely face 

What m God’s name . Instantly, an intolerable bummg 
flamed at the butt of his tongue, his eyes flooded with tears 
of pain. As it slowly subsided, he tried to tell him self ^at it 
was not as sharp, as fierce, as the last time he had incau- 
tiously used The Name Yes, he was almost sure of that 
But what m HeU, he thought sensmg at that moment the 
slyly proffered mtimacy of the agmg truU on his ng t 
such a badge of inn ocence and virgmal beauty domg in e 
midst of this prunent cream of society? All about him, from 
up and down the table, criss-cross, athwart and fore-md-aft 
hke nuclear bombardment be sensed the coarse thoughts and 
adulterous speculation emanating from nearly a pre^n 
Across from him was a young, sweet face of Mtonis^g 
punty A black aureole of hair, brows archmg above d^k 
eyes, a soft mouth, a tender cbm that would surely fremble 
m terror and shame if she were assailed as he was by that 
radio-acuvity of unclean thought Lorenz realized he was 
staring rudely, and be turned to speak to Mrs De Witt 

“Who IS that lovely child directly across?” 

Happy to use a whispered exchange to close the gap, she 
hissed mto his ear “Viola Whitney An old family, I must ad- 
mit but do you think she’s reilly pretty? Rather vacant. 
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I’ve alwaj^ thought. No character, you know. And such a 
prude! My nephew rather took a shine to her. Just a bit of 
fun, if you know what I mean. He said you’d think she’d been 
assaulted,” 

Lorenz looked from beneath his protrudmg brows to study 
the untouched quality of the face above the flowers. No bee, 
he thought, has yet ahghted there. 

Then he became conscious through the fog of his musing 
that Mrs. De Witt had decided he was a candidate in her 
campaign for sustained youth. She was speculatmg and be- 
coming specific in her speculation Lorenz plucked it from be- 
hind the veil 

“Not Thursday, Tm afraid,” he said, qmetly. “At least not 
this Thursday. I shall have to be out of town.” 

She started away from him, as though stung. 

“Thursday!” Her eyes became glassy Her plump ban 
trembled over the forks “I . . I . . . I . . Then her fingers 
trailed through the heavily-buttered filet of sole The mother 
of the Princess Giomale di Lorenzmo created a minor furore 
of that Newport season by shdmg ungracefully to the floor in 
a dead faint. 

“Something I said to her, no doubt,” Lorenz murmured, 
apologetically. “But I can’t think what All the same I’m ter- 
nbly sorry.” 

“Not your fault, Fm sure,” said Van Nuys, xmeasily won- 
denng whether it was or not Mrs. Van Nuys mterjected, 
“You were talking about ” 

“Why I beheve I asked her the name of the girl across the 
table . a Miss Whitney That could hardly . ” 

“A lovely girl. So sort of — sort of ” Mrs Van Nuys bog- 
gled at the word as though it were an obscemty, so Lorenz 
supplied it 

“Virginal?” 

“Yes ” She looked startled again, then passed a hand over 
her eyes “God, I’m so tired, and it’s nearly dawn And 
they’re scattered all over the place engaged m heaven knows 
what” 

Lorenz glanced quickly toward the high wmdows m search 
of any sign of light 
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“Dawn!” He stifled a small panic “An outrageous abuse of 
hospitality At least I can start the exit” 

Mr and Mrs Van Nuys stood together, somewhat stupid 
from lack of sleep Clyde, the butler, later said that no one 
left before Mrs Gunther Windsor, who was quite drunk and 
made what she thought was an unnoticed departure with 
Mr Whitestone Trevelyan But by that tone, Clyde was very 
sleepy. 

It was perhaps a mark of what Lorenz hked to think of as 
his “advance” that he ■vdewed his colleagues in the ceme- 
tery mortuary as a gathenng of Things. It was the ancient 
designation used by terrified Carpathian peasants who feared 
to be more specific lest they invite reprisals 
Lorenz knew, of course, that he was a Thing But ever since 
toe sangumeous field of Waterloo had afforded a night of gory 
feastmg among the dying and the dead, he had striven over 
toe ensumg one-and-a-third centimes for some sort of regen- 
eration, some sort of abatement of his foul condition He did 
not know himself where the desire sprang from, but the re- 
^^nlsion against his state was bom even as he roved with the 
others, as sharp-toothed as any and careless of the gouts of 
blood that trickled down his chin and soaked his garments 
Ihese Thmgs of the mgbt flitted ghouhsbly among the moan- 
mg soldiers of all the armies — ^English, French, Brunswick- 
^nns, Hanovenans, Dutch, Belgian — ^nothmg mattered except 
that the hvmg wounded were more to the taste than the cold 
dead. Fifty thousand were scattered over the black ground; 
some in ravmes which piled human flesh made level with the 
plain. It was a Lucullan feast, and reminiscent of the long- 
past days when the Turk hammered at the Central European 
gates, leavmg his dead and dymg strewn along the Danube 
banks. 

Gh, there had been other holocausts since, and greater 
^^es, as man became more civilized and eflBcieht But Lorenz 
had fought clear of most- True, he had weakened — at Shiloh, 
for instance, and on the Sfomme m 1916. These recurrent 
Wars offered great temptations to a Thing of voracious appe- 
hte. But he had stayed away from the fields of the Crimea 
where peasant blood, Buck and nch, ran in fou nt ain s for the 
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taking And the later places — ^well, they rather helped him in 
his resolve, for modem weapons wreaked such havoc on frail 
human flesh and left only a splashed resemblance of a man 
What the Devill Even a Thing was not a camon feeder with 
the instincts of a hyena. It was hve blood that was wanted, 
heart-pumped, not the squeezings of mashed corpses 

Strangely, with the tapenng off and a mere sip here and 
there, Lorenz had been puttmg on wei^t 

“I must say, Lorenz, if you get much fatter, you’re gomg 
to disqualify yourself from attendance here ” Lord Rochford 
towered above him, lean as a pole and jointed as freely as a 
six-foot foldmg rule “You’re begmning to resemble one of 
those on the other side.” 

Lorenz looked mto the saturnine face Incestuous beast! 
Some of us at least do not carry that through eternity He 
didn’t answer, but made room beside him for the youth who 
had just msinuated himself through a door crevice and then 
broadened mto his normal width 

“Still not used to matters around here,” the young man 
said, thickly. “It’s a hell of a change from Westchester County 
and my job with NBC ” 

Lorenz patted his knee “You’ll get used to it Most of us 
are centimes ahead of you In fact, the recruitmg fell off for 
a good many years It’s only recently we’ve seen people from 
— ^from where you came from. Probably some sort of modem 
moral let-down,” he added, softly, 

“Who was the jerk just left?” 

“Rochford Makes me sick You’ll get to know him He was 
beheaded by Henry — ^the eighth Henry — ^for adultery with his 
own sister, Anne Boleyn But Hell, there were at least four 
others who went to the Tower for enjoying Anne’s favors No 
reason why he should feel so exclusive.” 

‘But he wouldn’t be among this gang for a thing like that.” 
“No And I wish he wasn’t But someone got to him in the 
Tower before the headsman When you are about to mount 
the block and go to Hell anyway, I suppose you’re ready to 
accept any alternative — even this ” 

“Are you sorry?’ 

Lorenz studied his fingernails Was he sorry? After six hun- 
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dred years? He looked into the young face as yet unmarked 
by generations, centuries, of unremitting search for blood, 

“I don’t know,” he said, softly ‘‘I’m trying something 
that I can’t talk about But I do know I’m tired — damned 
tired,” 

Things arrived with every moment They slithered wafer- 
like through wmdow crevices and door cracks Then they 
matenalized m the strange illumination of that place — the sul- 
phurous flames which could be mduced only by the very old- 
est of them who knew the secrets of the lights that burned, to 
the terror of peasants, m the dark passes and great plams of 
Transylvania on All Souls’ Eve These Thmgs emerged from 
crypts and tombs and sarcopha^ of the dead whose last rest- 
ing places they arrogantly usurped without so much as a “by 
your leave” to the legal tenant The s inkin g of the sun was 
their signal, for they could not move between the nsmg and 
the setting But when the last rays died, there came the stir- 
ring and whispering of sound that heralded the start of their 
nightly roaming 

Damned bore, these long summer days Cramp one’s 
style and cut down the time ” She was a tall, very beautiful 
girl whose body was sheathed m velvet as mtimately as water 
flows over the stones of a brook. 

The youth beside Lorenz drew breath sharply, then gave a 
low whistle “Could be right out of the White Plains country 
club Wow, what a shapel” 

“Not really one of us,” said Lorenz, with one of his rare 
laughs “But adnutted here for reasons I don’t know That 
pearl choker she wears covers the place where she slashed 
her throat” 

“A suicide, and damned like the rest of usi Well, if it had to 
be, Fm m favor of her makin g this a headquarters ” 

The Westchester youth stared, and Lorenz wondered what 
thoughts could he inspired by the gnl’s lovelmess m one so 
recently come from the other side of the Veit But he became 
conscious of a voice that wrenched his min d forcibly from all 
else. 

“You ought to see her. No, you ou^t not to see her I saw 
her first If ever there was a dehcious morsel, full of nutn- 
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ment, and as undefiled as snow on the highest mountain peak' 
It was at a dinner of some Newport people the other night 
I wasn’t exactly there That is, I hadn’t been invited ” The 
long-beaked face turned its protruding eyes on Lorenz. “But 
he was Lorenz, hither, man' I saw you, sly one' Eyeing her 
as a cat eyes a fat mouse And such a mouse' But she’s mine. 
I shall make her mine You’ll not compete, will you?” 

Lorenz did not move, but smiled a non-committal smile He 
knew his man, and what a man! The voice went on, nch and 
fruity with reminiscence 

I have seen nothing hke it smce — since when? It was in 
Rome, about 1770 It is hard to be defimte, there were so 
many But this one — ^ArraeUme, Ah, ArmeUine'” The voice 
dropped to a stagy whisper. “She was m a sort of convent- — 
a chanty place she could not leave except to many Meni- 
cuccio, her brother, helped me breach those walls by guile 
and wit Prmcess Santa-Croce obtained permission for the 
girl to go to the Opera And the rest? A citadel of virtue, I as- 
sure you But I stormed it and she succumbed to love when 
the sweet enemy attamed the outer defenses ” 

‘He IS history’s own har,” said Lorenz to the youth. “Be- 
ware of him. Tlie girl he mentions had a chance to marry 
^ handsome Florentme, This beast facihtated the mar- 
riage at his own pnce Armelhne submitted because the only 
escape from that place lay through his bedroom,” 
e enetian seducer agam cast the sly glance of his frog- 
^es at Lorenz ‘This one would appear to be the reincama- 
on o my Armelhne who had just entered her sixteenth 
7^^' divme and ethereal form, whiter skm nor blacker 
^ ave never seen And there was a sweetness of voice 
^^ive simplicity that chained me a slave to her chariot ” 
e owy girl hung on to Casanova’s words, her mouth 
^ oue hand to her breast. Lord Rochford was bored with 
<;faT-ari jf rakes progress, but he stood m the circle and 

whetting to lips 

appetites,” mused the Venetian, “ran along different 

camne ^ ^ displayed his long 

to becomp. ^ ^ J'olfish gnn. “This new Armelhne is worthy 
one of our gallant band She’ll vie with you, my 
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dear, m loveliness. And Ihc preparation for her induction 
shall be my especial delight.” 

“Casanova'” The Westchester youth looked puzzled “I had 
a privately printed set of his Memoirs Had to keep them 
hidden from the mater. But it seems a bit queer that he 
should 

“If you dh’idc by half,” said Lorenz, patiently, “the wom- 
en he claims to have dallied with from the time he was 
twelve almost to the day of his death, his hbido was stiU 
enormous” With an effort, be shifted his gaze from a red 
scratch on the youth’s hand. “A man of such enormous appe- 
tites IS all unwilling to give up life — anywhere He himself be- 
wailed the weak humiliation and misery of old age ‘What 
causes the delights of my life,* he wrote, 'has nothing to do 
With the place where I dwell.’ That m itself was almost an 
invitation to one of us 

“Then, I happen to know he wrote with great familiarity 
of Cagliostro, that charlatan, pseudo-chemist, alchemist, and 
self-styled master of magic who wound up in the hands of 
the Holy Inquisition of Rome and died m prison ” 

Lorenz held out his rather pudgy hands, spread the fingers, 
snd seemed to be exatninmg them for steadiness 
“Imagine him during his last years at the Castle of Count 
Waldstem It was m Northern Bohemia — a most likely place 
'udeed His powers were waning In that castle, is it not like- 
ly that there came to him in the mght one of us to offer an- 
other way of life? A way to defeat the long blackness and the 
quiet mold of the grave? It is the lusty ones on the human 
plane who are our most likely victims The zest for hvmg is 
so strong, and they choose the foul blasphemy of this— he 
gestured to mclude them all— “to the predestmed sdence of 
the tomb where one awaits— or does not await, accordmg to 
one’s beliefs — the summonmg trumpet 

Abruptly he got to his feet Standmg with head flung back, 
he seemed to grow m stature To the Westchester youth, he 
Was hke a man newly dedicating himself to something 
“Those who choose volxmtanly to enter mto— mto thisl" 
Lorenz shrugged. “They mvite damnation and they get it 
But those who are thefted durmg the mght— those who are 
raned of the soul’s right to sleep after death m promise of the 
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become one with those who pillaged their immortality.” 
Then, abruptly. “I must go.” 

“I, too,” muttered the youth, who had listened with only 
half his mind- ‘Tt’s damned hard to find There are so many 
prohibitioiis, so many obstacles and taboos And I’m new at 
the ruddy game Lorenz, you sound sometimes as though it 
wasn’t worth the trouble. And you’ve been around a long 
tune” 

Lorenz said: ‘T must go.” 

The moon was full in a cloudless sky, and it turned the flat 
roof mto a place of sharply contrastmg squares of white hg^t 
and the dark shadows cast by the little structures that roofs 
bear. The buildmg was one of those occupied by the rich, 
overlooking Central Park. Its hei^t towered mto the heav- 
ens — a narrow column with points of Ii^t scattered up its 
vertical length. 

Over the edge of the roof coping on the avenue side a hand 
shd. Then there came another, and they paused there like 
discarded ^oves on the ilfn minated stone. But their disem- 
bodiment took life when Lorenz drew himself out from over 
the yawning ahyss, skidded sideways over the coping, and 
dropped to the rooL 

For a full minnte he leaned against the coping walk His 
eyes were shut; sweat gleamed on his brow m the moons , 
EghL Finally, he turned and looked down- Thirty-five stones 
to the street! There was not even a setback. 

“But I did it,” he muttered, ‘T did it,” and began to look 
about “This is the way he wiU come It is his style Even as 
a human, he did not fear hei^t He escaped from the Leads 
by the roof-top This style of approach he couldn’t resist” 
Then he heard it — and it came from the abyss; he stepped 
quickly into the maw of a black shadow and it swallowed him 
instantly. Seconds later over the coping came other hands, 
then the face v/ifh beak-like nose flanked by the hyper- 
thyroid eyes But there was nothing of Lorenz’s sweating 
sickness about this one Flattened to the stone like a lizard, 
be came up to the coping and over it, and towered in the 
moonlight, a veritable giant of a man. Behind him flared a 
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crimson-lined cape that might have been dyed m blood 
Lorenz watched while the Venetian took his bearings, then 
glided toward the bulk of a cupola He heard the sharp sphn- 
tenng of wood and metal, a square of hght silhouetted the 
tall figure Lorenz stepped out of his shadow, summoning up 
his ancient capacity to move over a horizontal surface with- 
out actually touchmg it, as a piston moves on a film of od. 

But the Venetian had moved fast. Lxirenz found himself in 
a Wide hall, hned with heavily-framed portraits and floored 
With a deep rug that muffled his footsteps Between the pic- 
tures were crossed weapons of various eras, and guardmg 
the four comers of the place were suits of armor Fifteenth 

century Maxmuhan the First, murmured Lorenz, automati- 
cally 

Tliere were great bronze doors at the far end of the hall; 
o er doors, too, several of them He suddenly threw him- 
se flat on the rug, pressed his nose mto the nap, and skidded 
ac ' and forth, much as a hound dog courses a field of stub- 
, ® tn an unerrmg Ime, stopped and raised his 

^ door colored a faint mauve Agamst 
e ottom crack he shoved his nose, and mhaled deeply of 
e tell-tale odor — ^the unmistakable smell of the grave-mold 

at clung there He scrambled to his feet and moved de- 
cisively 

From the wall he plucked an African assagai with a heavy 
shaft and a pear-shaped spearhead, and then a broad- 
a ed kukn such as the Gurkhas dehght m at close quarters, 
c efted the spear m his right, the heavy blade m his left 
d, and paused to assay what he would do and how The 
®iud of Lorenz was ancient, he was of the time of the Medi- 
^ Florentme Repubhc circa 1360 His was 
e knowledge, the guile of six centuries’ accumulation. The 
self-styled Chevaher de Seingalt on the other side of the 
mauve door was a tyro, the Venetian bastard of an eighteenth 
century actress and a theatre manager — derivmg from an era 
that Was but yesterday 

Bendmg at the door he heard the sibdance of Casanova’s 
voice 

“Armelhne! Sleep, my ArmeUme!” 

Lorenz twisted the handle, pushed and saw the scene How 
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like it was to the times when he was one of the central figures 
through the ages’ Long, slender fingers drew back the lacy 
Ssim&nt to bare the columnar throat and lovely breast 
The girl lay still m beauty, breathing steadily and deeply m 
the trancelike stupor which Lorenz well knew the Undead 
can mduce so that he may undisturbedly tap the life-stream 
and start the soul toward his own foul HelL 
“Casanova!” 


The Venetian whirled His long teeth, ready for the inci- 
sion, were bared and sharp and yellow His lips writhed back 
in anticipation of the unholy feast, his bulging eyes flamed 
with hate and resentment 

“You’” Then he saw the spear and the knife, and threw 
back his head m silent laughter “You would thinlc to balk 
me with such earthly weapons? You fool! Get out! I’m thirsty 
for what throbs here ” 

He doesn’t know, thought Lorenz, he is too young a Thing 
to know there is but one release for the Undead — the trans- 
fixmg of the heart by wood, the sevenng of the head by cold 
steel He watched the cunnmg eyes 

But perhaps you came for the same reason as I ” Casa- 
nova leered “In that case, I am not one to be piggish. She is 
young and there’s enough for both. But I warn you She is 
not to be dramed the first time.” 


Yes Lorenz gripped his weapons hard “We can return 
agam and agam before the end comes and she joms us ” 
Exactly. The Venetian was relaxed “We shall make her 
last The blood is renewed surprisingly fast. It was that way 
with the fellow who sat with you tomght, A strong and healthy 
one who was a fine trough at which to dnnk— for a while ” 
For a second Lorenz closed his eyes to shut out the luscious 
sig t of the girl on the bed — the waitmg throat, the lovely 
esh, the delicate blue veins flowina with precious fluid. 
Venetian dog'” 

. drew back his right arm and hurled the assagai straight 
mrough Casanova’s heart. Even as the weapon flew, Casano- 
va was unbeheving and unknowing — and the true death caught 
him with his mouth wide in laughter 

Lorenz shifted the kukri to his right hand and it whistled 
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through the still air, slicing through bone and flesh, parting 
the head from the trunk 

What followed left Lorenz shakmg with awe Even as he 
struck he had a vision of the girl’s room, delicately furnished 
in chmtzes and lace, converted into a ventable slaughter- 
house The Venetian had apparently fed well of late, for nch 
gouts of blood shot from his wounds in crimson spouts 
But even as the ruddy fountains gushed, they vamshed. 
The tall column of Casanova’s body disintegrated before his 
eyes and settled to the floor in dust, as a stream of sand sifted 
through a child’s fingers Lorenz stared at it — all that was left 
of a man, an insignificant little pile no greater than that a 
shpshod housemaid might sweep under the carpet He stirred 
it with his foot, as a man scuffs cigar ash mto the parlor rug 
“I’d forgotten,” he murmured “He died at Dux m 1798 
This return to dust has been delayed a hundred and fifty 
years” 

Ever afterwards, Lorenz knew he won his greatest vic- 
tory when he approached the bed and gazed down at the 
loveliness stretched there Withm him raged the foul instinc- 
tive appetite of centimes But he bent, not to pierce the throat 
and tap the vein, but to touch his bps hghtly to the virgm 
brow 

On the roof agam, his heart beat wildly when he mounted 
the coping He remembered ancient days when he had scaled 
lofty crags and the castle walls atop them in wild East Car- 
pathia, strangled guards at the watch towers, and fed at 
noble throats merely because it was his fancy to vary the 
common fare sucked from peasantry 

Now, he was sick with vertigo as he dug his pudgy fingers 
into mortar cracks a paltry three hundred feet up and slith- 
ered, head down, toward Fifth Avenue He was even too 
frightened to note the pohceman who heard the scrapmg of 
the descent, looked up, and collapsed m a dead famt at the 
call box. 

Lord Rochford was returning from his mghtly foray Flit- 
tmg at his side through paths between the tombstones was 
the shapely gul who wore the pearl choker A vagrant moon- 
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beam lighted her face momentanly. At the comer of her 
mouth blood dribbled thmiy. 

“I don’t know that I hked the — hked it,” she said, 

“You wilL” Rochford put a hand on her arm and th^ 
paused He bent down, kissed her chin and sipped off the smear. 
“Mustn’t let the others know.” 

“He is a very handsome man,” she said, as they went on 
through the graveyard “You know, I rather felt ashamed.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” Rochford was sharp. “We’ve gone over 
all that It will enhance your beauty rather than otherwise. 
And when you are properly renewed and ready, I shall initi- 
ate you Then, only then, will you really come out of that 
shadowy existence of yours and live You will glory m the 
terrible strength and power of us You will know how to laugh 
at the grave ” 

Still talking, they wnthed like smoke wisps through the 
door crevice of the mortuary 

“We are more powerful than the — than the Devil ” His eye 
fell on the youth from Westchester County, who sat broodmg 
m distaste over the palms of his hands from which coarse 
hair had begun to sprout 

“And to think,” cried Rochford, “that your fnend Lorenz 
has turned traitor.” 

A dozen of them had already returned from the night’s for- 
aging on the sleeping city. Some, bloated about the eyes, had 
met with success and were gorged Others looked envious 
and pale, wracked by the knowledge of another night of fail- 
ure All turned to face Rochford. 

“Lorenz! A traitor?” 

“A traitor! A double-damned traitor and a murderer!” 

The company gasped in concert 

"A murderer of whom?” asked the youth softly. 

“Casanova ” 

“Casanova? How do you know?” 

He told me ” Rochford bared his yellow fangs “I had it 
from his own lips, and then he went — ^where I could not follow 
at the moment ” Slowly, dehberately, he told them “He 
passed over a bridge of the East River and it was not the 
slack of the tide No true Undead can do that I myself felt the 
inexorable prohibition that held me fast at the river’s edge ” 
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“I don’t understand ” The speaker was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of their band, a dark, strong man who was even 
more ancient m ongm than Lorenz, for he had ridden with 
Godefroy de Bouillon to Constantmople m the first kmghtly 
crusade of the Middle Ages “Lorenz killed Casanova? How?” 

Rochford wet his thin bps He seemed almost afraid to 
speak. 

“I said he was a traitor, sire ” 

The nobleman’s hand fluttered to his throat. 

“And so ?” 

“How else?” Rochford’s voice rang through the vaulted 
crypt. “This venomous knave used his ancient knowledge to 
strike down a brother ” 

“The stake and the steell” 

‘Treinsfixmg the heart and severing the head ” 

An awful wail floated through the chamber, like that of the 
lost souls m HeU’s innermost circle A traitor was loose, one 
who had learned to cross r unnin g water and the Devil knew 
what else And one who knew the chink m their almost m- 
vulnerable and unholy armor 

Just then, the first famt hmt of the immin ent dawn touched 
the far horizon 

As though at a command, the fearful company vamshed 
through cracks and crevices Rochford was the last to go, and 
he rustled out as a letter is pushed under a door. 
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Angus MacAuIiffe C5nd fhe Gowden Tooch 

It was a hot afternoon in August, and becaxise Angus Mac- 
Auliffe’s house faced east, he sat on the front porch in the 
shade and smoked his pipe Angus smoked vigorously to keep 
the pipe ht, but m spite of his pufiBng, the pipe persisted in 
going out, and before he had finished the first pipeful, a dozen 
or more burnt matches were scattered about the rocking 
chair m v/hich he sat He noticed the accumulation after a 
while, studied them soberly and then sighed. He got up, went 
into the house and came back with his pipe refilled He ht 
the second pipeful, his eyes gazing up and down the street as 
he did so. 

This pipe problem was an old one with Angus He usually 
moistened his tobacco to keep it from burmng too fast hut 
his economical nature tempted him to moisten it so much 
that the expense of the matches to keep it lit became a new 
problem For years he had debated as to which was the more 
economical — ^to save on matches and waste tobacco or to save 
on tobacco and waste matches. It was a “sair problem” and 
Angus had not yet solved it 

His attention was attracted by the approach of the mail- 
man, Mr Alexander Graham Mr. Graham was the only 
other Scotchman m the town, and as such, it is httle wonder 
that he and Angus were bosom companions. So Angus watched 
lus approach with interest and when Mr. Graham was withm 
haihng distance, took his pipe from his mouth and said, 
“Ah* Sandy!” and put his pipe back again. Mr. Graham said 
“Ah!” and contmued his dehvery of the mail- 

At last his course brought him to Angus’ own porch He 
fumbled in his bag and brought out a package, a cyhnder 
about five inches m diameter and a foot long He read the ad- 
dress carefully and handed the package to Angus. 

’Tis frae yer ooncle,” he said shortly and a httle coldly. 

Angus frowned and scanned the return address. “The auld 
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warlock!” he muttered imder his breath “What’s he sendm 


me the noo?” 

“I ha’ no doobt he’s sendm’ ye trooble!” Mr Graham com- 
mented sagely. “Happen I had a weezard for an ooncle, I d 
theenk twice befoor I opened ony boondle he sent nie^ 
Angus stared at the package with mcreasmg dubiety ^ 
theenk yer ncht, Sandy,” he decided “I’m a God-fearin 
mon, and a streect member o’ the kirk, and sic an ane shou 
ha’ no trafifeec wi’ weetches and warlocks Ye joost tak this 
package and sheep it back to the auld boggle ” 

Mr Graham drew back, makmg no attempt to take e 
package extended to him “Nae, nae, Angus,” he exclaune 
‘Til no be handlin ’ onytheeng belongm’ to that ane Mon, 
eef Fd ha’ known ’twas frae heem. I’d ne’er ha brocht it to 
ye in the fairst place ” 

He turned his back on Angus and resolutely strode 
the walk to the sidewalk. Then, remcmbermg somethmg, he 
turned and walked back 

‘Ye hae also a letter,” he announced, and drew ® 

t^ag a long, legal-lookmg missive, depositmg it m Angus ^ 
as impressively as if he, himself, were the lawyer who a 
Written it , 

Angus scanned the envelope and said, “Hm-m 
a puff or two from his pipe and Mr Graham stood and s 

from one foot to the other u ^ 

“ ’Tis frae the same toon as the package, r 

hazarded after a moment 


“Aye,” said Angus 

“ ’Tis frae yer ooncle, too, nae doobt? j ,1, „ 

“ ’Tis frae a pack o’ lawyers” Angus volunteered the m- 
formation generously, overlookmg ra arns re^n 

scathmg denunciation of a member of ^ fa^y Tis frae 
Goldberg, Silverstem, Shapiro and MacDonald, attorneys, of 

the same toon me ooncle hves m , ^ , 

“Poor MaoDoooId,” sympathized Sandy “Noo what mtoht 
a pack o' lawyers trae yer oonele's toon be wantin wi you, 

‘^en I open the letter, happen PU find oot,” answered 
Angus dryly He put his pipe back m his mouth and puffed 
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slowly, enjo)nng the curiosity on his friend’s face After two 
or three puffs, he slowly opened the letter and perused its con- 
tents Then, very carefully and dehberately, he folded it and 
put it back in the envelope. 

“Trooble?” cpiened Mr. Graham, a little anxiously. 

“I canna say.” Angus puffed futilely at his pipe and tapped 
the envelope on the arm of his chair. “Ye see, ma ooncle was 
buried, last Tuesday ” 

“Dead?” asked Mr Graham m amaze. 


“I hope so,” answered Angus “ Twad ha’ been a mean 
treek to play on heem if he wasna’. But ye ne’er can tell 
aboot warlocks, ye ken Onyhow, he was pronounced dead and 
his forchoon is noo m the hands o’ his attoomeys And the let- 
ter says that they’re sendm’ me a package wheech he left 
me m his weel, a package wheech, th^ say he said, could 
only be left safely wi’ a teetotaler hke masel’. Noo what wad 
he mean by that, I wonder?” 


His eyes suddenly opened wide and he picked up the pack- 
age which he had placed beside him on the porch. 

^ Why, that’ll be this, Sandy,” he exclaimed. “That’ll be 
this vurra package ye joost brocht me, the noo ” 

Aye! ejaculated Mr Graham “The vurra same And 
what d’ye theenk’ll be in it, Angus?” 

Angus made no answer. He picked up the package and 
started to tear off the paper. Even before the package was 
opened, it became plam that it contamed a bottle, and sure 
enough, when the paper and cardboard were entirely re- 
moved, the contents were revealed as a quart bottle of 
^otoh It was an old bottle, you could tell at a glance that it 
a am around in some attic or some cellar for several dec- 
a es the glass had that dusty look that comes to bottles that 
ave am long forgotten. Mr Graham stepped closer for a 
er ook. Ins fear of the warlock’s gift forgotten in the 
mterest aroused by an old bottle of whiskey. 

Sark'” he whispered. “Bottled m 1913! ’Tis a rare 
tr^t ye hae there, Angus ” 

^ teetotaler!” snarled Angus. “The auld diwle 

nev^T tooched a drap sm’ 1930 I micht ha’ known he’d 

never be sendm’ me owt I could use ” 

raised the bottle as if to hurl it against the sidewalk, 
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but Mr Graham frantically seized his arm and held it back. 

“Noo, Angus, restram yersel’, mon!” he cried “Can ye no 
use the potion, mmd ye, there’s mony who can If ye wish, 
I’ll ]oost relieve ye of this breath o’ John Barleycorn, masel . 
What d’ye say?” 

Angus eyed Mr Graham, cannily. 

“Ye’d hke to, would ye no?” he chuckled “Aye, ye’d hke 
to, Sandy Graham, warlock’s geeft or no But I’ll no be put- 
tin’ in yer way the temptation to get droonk ’Twould be as 
great a sm as dreenkm’ it masel’ On yer way, Sandy, and 
ru be keepm’ this diwle’s brew for medeecmal poorposes 
That way, ’twill no hurt ony one, and happen ’twill kiU the 
course wheech I doobt no ma ooncle has laid on it” 

Mr. Graham looked mdignant but he said nothmg and 
ofter a moment, he shrugged his shoulders and started down 
the waUc agam Angus watched him a while and then, chuck- 
hng, arose and entered his cottage He placed the bottle of 
Cutty Sark on the table and went about gettmg his supper. 

Several times dunng the preparation of the meal, Angus 
eyed the bottle on the table speculatively For twenty years 
Angus had been a teetotaler, as he had told Mr Graham, but 
he had resisted temptation by avoidmg it, and now it was 
staring him m the face 

Memones of the days of his youth — ^when he had sailed the 
seven seas and went on rare benders, when Cutty Sark and 
Duggan’s Dew, and even, when naught else was available, 
Haig and Haig, had poured like water down his throat came 
back to tempt him He smacked his bps thirstily, and took 
a drmk of water, but alas, it wasn’t that kmd of thirst that was 
assailmg him, so at last he sighed and put the bottle out of his 
sight m the medicme chest. 

Then he proceeded with his supper, but if anyone had been 
present to observe him, they would have noticed that his 
eyes turned ever so often to the chest, as he ate his meal And 
while he was washing the dishes a decision was made When 
finally the last dish was put away, he went to the chest and 
took the bottle out. 

He studied it for a long while, turning it over and over, and 
reading the label At last he broke the seal He had forgotten 
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I ha no sae mooch as droonk a drap in yon twenty year,” 
replied Angus, and then drew back fearfully at the scowl 
which appeared on the hitherto bland features of the god 

A teetotaler I” snapped Bacchus “Justa like yer uncle. 
One o dose sanctimomous, longa-faced, dried-up — ^Looka, 
keed, dat stuff’s no good, see? Dafs wat was wrong wit’ yer 
uncle Back ina 1920, he’s call me up, and whan I appear, 
he s^ say, Bacchus, alia de world is lym’ enslaved in de 
chains of de Demon Rom! Deesa your fault* Now Prasident 
Weelson is signa dees grand amandment, dees new pro’- 
bition law. No more stronga dreenk. Eef you stay free, dees 
new law ain’t gonna work, see?” Den he’s grab an old whees- 
key bottle, he’s say some words, and bangl I’m inside de bot- 
tle ‘Now, he’s say, ‘no more Demon Rom, no more John 
Barleycorn, no more Bacchus, and de tamptations all past 
People no more wanta dreenk— dey forget you, Bacchus Wat 
youtheenkof dat?”’ 


The god spat angrily. 

‘Thirty-one year. Pm stucka in dat damma bottle, keedo 
You theenk I like whan someone say he’s teetotaler?” He 
stopped, and then looked curiously at Angus “How’s it go 
CCS days, anyhow? Nobody dreenkm’ any more, eh?” 
Angus snorted again 

1 , ^^J^^^dion has been done awa’ wi’ for seventeen year,” 
he said And— I opened oop the bottle, ye ken.” 

^oked blank for a moment and then winked. 
ti admitted. ‘You did hopen de bot- 

hke as a reward for ho- 
^ 

■An^ sterted. He had given up the idea that his uncle’s 

If “ “y ^ Now suddenly 

Bod. He ^ ^ reward of some k i n d for freeing the 

and as ^ pulled out his pipe and ht it slowly, 

sTotlf f Of . thought forme^d 

“Midasl”^lTXf^ ‘Dye ken Keeng Midas?” he asked. 

face of the self-n.m’^ ^ of ^®®P 2 iring disgust on the 

gus, as If to leave “"om An- 

L Keedo, I sure do know Midas. 
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ni always rcmamber dat Midas Eeef Vm leevin* a mil- 

on year, I dun’t forget Midas. You know why? Fll tailin’ 

you why Avery since dat day when I geeve dat golden touch 

0 0 d Keeng Midas, I can’t ever offer a geeft to anybody but 

Wat dey holler fer dat golden touch. More’n a dozen guys has 

een given dat golden touch, and wat good does it do dem? 

a y or two, dey’re hoUenn’ I should take back dees geeft 
again” ^ 


00 waitl” commanded Angus *Tm no like Keeng Midas. 
CM laun frae his oxpeerience, d’ye ken. FU no be askin’ 
0 change ever’theeng I tooch to gowd. Fll poot it thees 
PPose ye feex it so ever’theeng I tooch wi’ ma ncht 

gowd and ever’theeng I tooch wi ma left hand 
tooms back again.” 

god eyed Angus admiringly. 

gotta hand it to you, keedo,” he said. “Dat systen would 
Fer all de rest of yer life, you’d be settin’ 
Dm ATI busiest httle god smce d^ built Olym- 

fanV u I’d be swappin’ thmgs back and forf . No 

> keed, it would be justa too much. Try again.” 

^gus eyed him dubiously. 

bo 1 ^^ ^ doobts ye km do onytheeng at a’, ye mis-named 
g^^ted. ‘Tm askm’ ye for the gowden tooch, 
^ m no be takm’ it like Midas did If I canna hae a way to 
^ t^gs back again, FU nae be askm’ yer geeft at a*.” 

acchus sat down and buned his chm m his hands He 
o^ht for a while and then looked up, brightly* 

Howsa dees, keedo?” he asked. ‘Tm de god of wine and 
cnga drink, y’unnerstan’ So I can fix it dat ya km have de 
go den touch whan you’re drunk and have de odder kmd 
w M you’re sober. How’s dat work, eh?” 

’Twad mean me gom’ off the waterwagon, ye ken,” said 
^gus in a dubious tone, but Bacchus only grinned and said, 
eahl” and Angus saw what he meant. 

Aweel,” he said 3udicionsfy. “ ’Tis no a bad compact, at 
*^t. 1 could mak’ a’ the gowd I need wi’ ane guid bender ” 
Bacchus Winked again. “Keedo,” he said. “Dat’s a noble 
Solution. If you km do dat, you’re a batter man dan Midas 
any o’ de odders Ho K, den, dafs de agreement Whan 
you’re really drunk, averyfmg you touch turns to sold. Whan 
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you re sober, averyt’mg you want to turn back, turns back at 
a touch,” 

He extended a hairy hand, and Angus touched it gingerly. 
The god said, “Well, I guess dat’s all So longa, keedo,” and 
as Angus muttered a “guid-bye” he set his wreath at a jaunty 
angle over his brow, waved his hands mysteriously m the air 

and began to fade away like the Cheshire cat m Alice in Won- 
derland 

A sudden thought came to Angus “Ane mmute,” he called, 
and Bacchus sohdified agam, with a sort of a testy frown on 
his black brows. 

Angus picked up the empty bottle from which the god had 
emerged. 

‘This bottle he said. “ ’Twas supposed to contain a fair 
quart o Cutty Sark, Ye wouldna’ be wantm’ to cheat me oot 
o’ th’ contents, would ye?” 

Bacchus grinned “You musta had relatives in Scotland,” 
he said “Ho K, though, here’s yer hkker.” 

He crooked a forefinger, inserted it m the bottle like a spig- 
ot and did something to the knuckle of that finger From the 
liquor spilled forth and in a moment the bottle was 
. ’ ®2^bus winked a final wink and mcontmently van- 

is e , And all that remamed of the strange visitation was a 

s ong smeU of fine hquors that pervaded the room for some 
tune afterward. 


^ ^^is sat down in the chair vacated by the mysterious 
^itent and tned to digest the events of the hour He picked 

fFnt ^ t ^ assuring himself that the con- 

^ Scotch, He lit his pipe and smoked it out 

fn th,. ^ pondCTed over his adventure. At last he rose, went 

Wa h ^ ^ass and poured himself a dnnk. 

a e tely embarked on an attempt to prove whether 
^^^penence had been reahty or m^ely some strange 

Iv hfacAuhffe had not tasted strong dnnk for near- 

such, Angus MacAuhffe was Scotch and as 

coDDer linin'^ endowed by nature with a stomach with a 
glass (and a ^ tubing When he had fimshed the first 

e glass It was, too), he reached out and 
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gingerly touched the sugar bowl which was standing on the 
table Nothing happened, of course, Angus didn’t even feel 
the effects of Ae hquor yet, himself 
So he poured a second glass and downed that, and care- 
fully touched the bowl again. Still nothmg happened Angus 
arose and went to the cupboard and took out all the dishes 
and knives and forks He sat these in a row along the tabl^ 
in close proxmuty to his chair Then he poured out a thir 
dnnk. 

After the fifth bowl, he reached out and gingerly touched 
the sugar glass which was standing on the table Evidently 
he was still sober m the eyes of Bacchus, for m spite of the fact 
that his head was beginning to spin the utensil remained sim 
pie earthenware 

He took a sixth drink. He no longer made any attempt to 
sip appreciatively at the hquor, he simply closed his ey^ 
and tossed it off like a cowboy on payday As he sat down e 
sixth touch, he gmgerly tabled the sugar glass which 
standmg on the bowL Then, hardly glancmg at it to see if his 
touch had any effect, he poured out another This time, w en 
he finished the gmger, he reached out and sugarly ow 
the touch which was tabhng on the stand And for a momen 
It seemed that a yellow flush came over the object, e ore i 
cleared m his eyes and became a simple earthenware s 


again. . , 

Excitedly, Angus tossed the glass from him 
the bottle and dramed it of its remainmg conten v,and 

hxs breath with a tremendous ‘Toosh!” and flapped ^ W 
down on the sugar bowl for the final time And ^he bow 
flashed and sparided with the glonous gl^f 
“Hoots!” maculated Angus joyfully 
^ forchoon’s made!” He reached out and began touchmg fee 
vanous articles which lay on the table and 
they turned to bright, gleammg golch ^ 
and he touched the table doth, and it, too, turned immedi- 


L hfwent down the hne. touching one article after an- 
other he noticed a stiffness about his movements that pre- 
vented him from reachmg the farther objects, and glancmg 
down he saw that his clothmg, every article from necktie to 
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shoes, was gleaming as brightly as the kitchen utensils “Noo!” 
he ejaculated, testily “I maun be carefu’ what I tooch, the 
mcht Remember Midas, Angus, ye auld fool.” 

He drew his hands back with some diJBSculty and dropped 
them to the arms of his chair. Pure gold is a soft metal and a 
heavy one, and so the chair, suddenly transmuted, immedi- 
ately collapsed beneath htm and deposited him on the floor, 
a floor which was as suddenly covered with a gleammg rug of 
cloth of gold, Angus lay there for a moment and uttered 
Scotch oaths He tried to pick himself up, and failed The 
hquor was beg innin g to get to his head in a big way, by now, 
and the golden clones hampered him as much physically as 
the hquor did, mentally. It became evident that he was going 
to require some sort of support if he got on his feet again. 

He decided that it was the clothes which hampered bun. 
He began peeling off the golden coat, and then the golden 
shirt bene£^ it. He had more trouble with the golden pants, 
and most of all with the shoes Th^ were heavy, and m his 
condition an object of mtense annoyance. He crawled over 
to the table to get a can-opener which he had placed there, 
in the hope that he might cut his way out of them. He had to 
hold on to the table leg in order to raise himself to the table 
top, and the table gleamed brightly as he touched it, but An- 
gus never noticed it, so intent was he on getting the can- 
opener. 

He grasped it at last, but when he attempted to use it, it 
was entirely too soft, for it was gold, too. Angus tossed it 
away with an exclamation of disgust and collapsed to the floor 
agam, his vagrant mind still mtent on the problem of remov- 
mg the shining shoes He got them off at last, by hterally tear- 

ing the soft metal from his feet, and then attempted to stand 
up again. 

It was a precarious job, and when he finally succeeded in 
siding upnght, he was several feet from the table on which 

e few unchanged articles stdl lay. He stood swaying, and in 
bis dazed mind, the necessity of "aurifying” those last few 
objects assumed enormous importance He took a dubious 
step forward, swayed nght and left, and felt his balance 
caving him For a moment his arms thrashed so wildly 
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that any boy scout could have pieced out a message in sema- 
phore code, and then he crashed to the floor again. 

Now Angus was a frugal soul and a bachelor to boot, and 
so, long ago, his rug had ceased to be a thmg of beauty and a 
joy To be perfectly frank, there were several spots where 
the rug had ceased to be, entirely, and as Angus collapsed, 
his left hand feU across one of these holes and touched the 
bare floor beneath 

Even a maple floor is put to a strain trjnng to hold up a ton 
or two of gold. Not that it couldn’t, if the gold was evenly 
spread out over the whole floor, but a thousand pound chair 
and a table that weighs a ton, these strain even a good maple 
floor But a golden floor — 

The floor forthwith collapsed and deposited the contents of 
the room mto the basement. The golden rug, the golden table 
and chair, the golden utensils on the table and — oh yes the 
anguished Angus There were a few other thmgs m the room 
that had not yet been transmuted, but apparently aU of these 
things struck Angus on the way down and fell to the base- 
ment floor with a “thunk” that told plainly of their sudden 
transmutation mto precious metal 

Angus was only bruised shghtly, but he was convinced that 
he was kdled entirely. He lay groanmg amidst his untold 
Wealth for nearly ten minutes He was afraid to move, not 
only because he thought any move would be agony but be- 
cause he was afraid he would touch somethmg else and turn 
It to gold And Angus was quite convinced that he had enough 
gold for one evemng, already. 

At last he turned over, moved his arms shghtly and w^ 
surprised to find that he wasn’t hurt. He flexed a leg, waited, 
and then flexed another Still no pain. He turned over and 
cauUously began the busmess of nsmg to his feet A dim 
hght showed him where the cellar door was, and he began 
chmbmg over the shattered floor boards and ruined iurm- 
ture to make his way toward it. The fact that the floor boards 
and the furmture were all of soft metal made it easy for hun 
to bend them out of his way, and there was hardly a step 
where he didn’t have something to hold on to 

He made it to the door, one of those slantmg cellar doors 
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that open out and back, and touched it gingerly It collapsed 
inward at once and Angus was richer by another three or 
four hundred thousand dollars. But, what was far more im- 
portant in Angus’ eyes, the way was clear to get out of the cel- 
lar and around to the front of the house The one thought in 
his mind was to get to bed and sleep — sleep off this curse of 
Midas He made his way around the house, and as he walked, 
the mud which his feet picked up turned to gold and gave 
him a crude pan* of shppers Now his feet ceased to touch the 
earth and so the footpnnts which he left when he first came 
out of the cellar were no longer m evidence He staggered up 
the porch, careful not to touch anything (“Praise the Land 
it has no turned to gowd, too*”) and threw open the door The 
doorknob instantly gleamed, brighter than it ever had before, 
but Angus was careful not to touch the door itself. 

And so, at long last, he came to his bedroom and sank upon 
his bed A golden bed with a golden mattress and golden bed- 
clothes IS not the most comfortable couch ever designed for 
sleepmg, but Angus was m no position to quibble The alcohol 
in his veins was getting in its best licks now, and no sooner 

had he thrown h i ms elf over the bed than he passed out com- 
pletely. 

It was the custom of hfr Alexander Graham to get to work 
early If he was at the post office by seven m the morrung, he 
^uld often get all his dehveries made by two-thirty or three 
in the afternoon And because Angus MacAuhffe didn’t have 
to at work tUl eight, it had become the custom of Mr. 

Graham to awaken his friend each momme: at about a quar- 
ter to seven 

, morning with the birds beginning to smg m 

e trees and the flowers nodding in the breeze, Mr. Alex- 
M ^ Graham came stndmg down the street and turned in- 
o gus yard As he approached the house, a gleam m the 
san at the right of the path caught the comer of his eye and 
e glanced down curiously A spot of the sand ghstened with 
surprising yellow. Mr Graham stooped over wjth a sudden 
ejacu ation of mterest He picked a pebble out of the gleam- 

exammed it carefufly. He bit it and then exam- 
ined it again. 
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Blood o’ Wflllacef” he swore under his breath ** Tis 
gowd or ma name's no Alexander Grahaml” 

He looked around wildly. Not far away he saw another 
gleaming spot. He went over and picked up a bit of the sand 
from that location In a few minutes he had found a dozen 
pockets of the gleaming metal. He gathered a nugget or a bit 
of dust from each, and placed them carefully* m his handker- 
cmcf. Then, furtively, hkc a thief in the night, he stole from 
* ® literally ran down the street m the direction of 

e post office. He made no attempt to enter the post office it- 
self, but climbed the stairs to the second floor and stopped at 
e door that was marked “Government Assaycr.” 

It was too earl)', of course, the assayer never got down to 
work Until about nine o’clock, but Mr Graham was a patient 
soul and this morning he was sure that he was gomg to be the 
t to see John Barbour, the assayer 

Barbour came at last, a tall, ganghng man who might have 
een copied from Irvmg’s “Ichabod Crane,’’ and Mr. Graham 
ollowed him mto his office They were only m there fifteen or 
^enty mmutes, and then Mr Graham came out and humed 
^ay with a fantastic gleam m his eyes He had ascertained 
uuggets were really gold, and he had verified the fact 
at in this state the old law that gold is where you find it was 
ahll m effect. 

But— no sooner had he gone when Mr Barbour burst out of 
the office himself, and dashed down to the front of the post 
office There was a bench there and nearly always half a dozen 
or so townsmen would be seated there, taUong over the affairs 
of the world On these philosophers, Mr Barbour suddenly 
descended hke a block-buster 


“Goldl” he shouted “Old man Graham’s discovered gold*’’ 
“What?” “Where?” “What d’ye mean?” shouted seven 
voices, simultaneously 

“I don’t know where Some place right here m town, I thinV 
He mtimated he’d just found it this mommg ” 

“Where’s he at?” “Where’d he go?” “Where is the old goat?” 
Barbour pomted at the distant figure of Ivlr Graham, not 
yet out of sight, hurrymg back m the direction of Angus’ 
house, and seven men, like a male chorus m a musical com- 
edy, rose from the bench and started off m pursmt 
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A couple of them stopped at the grocer’s long enough to 
borrov/ a couple of paper bags each. Three stopped at the 
hardware store and bought shovels and picks. One optimist 
stopped at the coal yard and then went on with a big burlap 
sack. And all of them broke mto a run and did their best to 
catch up with the hurrymg Mr. Graham. And as they went, 
th^ talked, and those who heard them dropped whatever 
they were domg and took out after them. 

While this was gomg on, Angus MacAuliffe slept the sleep, 
not of the just — ^but of the soused. He was awakened at last by 
an uproar outside of his house, and sat up wondenng He lay 
down again at once, and pressed his hands to his throbbing 
temples He lay there awhile longer but there was no surcease 
from the agony of the hangover There couldn’t be with all 
that noise going on Presently he began to wonder what all 
the shouting and thumping was about, and he sat up and 
looked out the wmdow. 

One glance told him all His garden, the walk and the 
yards on both sides of his own looked as if they had been gone 
over by an atom bomb, a flood and a construction gang Men 
were digging, quarreling and scrambling all over the place. 
Men were shouting, argumg and singing — fact the gold rush 
was on m full swing Angus took one horrified glance and 
turned back into the room To his^ surprise, the bed was an 
ordmary bed, covered with ordinary bedclothes He thought 
for a moment and then gmgerly touched a tumbler on the 
stand by his bed. 

Nothing happened. He was sober and the golden touch was 
temporarily m abeyance Evidently as he sobered, during 
e night, his touch on the bed and bedclothes had turned 
t em back He hastened into the livmg room and glanced in- 
to the ruins of the kitchen Gold was everywhere — at least it 
was everywhere in the basement, which could be seen plain- 
ty t ough the ruins of the floor Angus heaved a sigh of re- 
e » ^d then gave a gasp of anxiety as he realized what 
mig t happen if that mob outside ever got a glimpse of the 
asem^t He hurriedly shpped on some clothes and went out 
t e turmoil he passed unnoticed, and hastily brought 
ome oards and boarded up the place where the cellar door 
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had been Then, convinced that his treasure in the house had 
not been seen, he went back m, lowered hims elf carefully in- 
to the basement and began to touch the things that he didn’t 
want to remam gold 

He was canny about it, and although it hurt his Caledoman 
spmt to re-transmute so much of the “guid gowd,” he solaced 
himself with the thought that if he needed more he could al- 
ways down another quart of Scotch At last, with the floor 
and the furniture turned back to normal agam, with most of 
his clothes m their natural state and with thmgs straightened 
Up considerably, he began to collect and assemble the objects 
he intended to remam gold 

He had a parr of fire-tongs and he used these to pick up his 
golden objects and thus kept them from turrung back again. 
At last, about noon, he got thmgs mto a state tiiat satisfied 
hmu 

Now Angus was confident that none of the wild men outside 
had been at all mterested m what was gomg on withm the 
house, and his confidence was justified But all this turmoil 
had attracted a bunch of the boys of the town, and then curi- 
osity Was not limited to the outside of the house One of them 
had peeked mto the place before Angus had ever started to 
hirn the floor and the furmture bac^ and he had immedi- 
ately called his pals as witnesses of his discovery. 

He had started to tell the wonderful news, but the pros- 
pectors were so absorbed m their own busmess that they paid 
uo attention to him and it wasn’t until he got back to town 
that he found someone who listened to him and showed signs 
of mterest. 

The mterested one was a stranger m town, a certam Mr 
George Standifer, and although the townsmen were bliss- 
fully Unaware of it, he earned a gold badge secreted on his 
P^on, a badge that was the credentials of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Secret Service He hstened to the boys for a few 
uunutes and then strode casually off m the direction of Angus’ 
home 

He saw at a glance, when he amved there, that gold could 
uot possibly have been a natural part of the sandy loam on 
which Angus’ house was built This mterested him exceed- 
“igly> especially when he saw some of the nuggets which the 
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common in this neighborhood Don’t you think it’s a little 
sfrange that you should find a thmg hke that among your 
pirate’s treasure?” 

Angus said nothing. Standifer picked up a golden salt shak- 
er from the bed. 

“This salt shaker,” he said. “It’s an exact copy, in gold, of 
a shaker they sell in the ten cent store, here in town. I wouldn’t 
think that so strange, but it has ‘Made in Occupied Japan’ 
stamped on the bottom in gold letters And,” he unscrewed 
the top and poured something into his hand, “it’s half full of 
plden crystals — cubic crystals, Mr. MacAuIiffe, exactly imi- 
tatmg salt crystals!” 

Angus had crouched lower and lower as Standifer had pro- 

^ and now his chin was practically on his knees Mr. 

ten ifer suddenly cried, “Catch!” and tossed Angus the salt 

^ Angus instinctively seized it — ^and then a slow flush of 

r ^tole over his features and the sides of his mouth began 

to joop down hke those of a scolded child Standifer picked 

np^ toe china ssdt shaker and held it out accusingly. 

despairingly. “ Twas a’ pack o’ h'cs I 

a’ vnn , tooch o’ Keeng Midas. That’s how I toomed 

a yon theengs to gowd.” 

“It* ^ fossil,” said Standifer. 

stone on'oi ^1 ^ common sand- 

ine in rf*v/>rc<. « r touch seems to be work- 

touch the fossil too, when you wouldn’t 

toucn the fossiL Suppose you tcU me aU about it” 

so,” hT^'f "m b- vurra giad to do 

^ boorden to ma vurra sowl ” 

While all about them lav fhf> rri.r.+ • 
gus was telling the truth, wSe 

scrabbled and quarreled outside the prospectors stUl 

gus- yard, while^difcr shook 

amazement that his wild theory hS a'Sf.fn “ 

true, Angus related the entS^enb 
When he had fimshed and Stand.£r h ? F^^ions evemng 
longer, the T-man said, 

thmg. I think you should come to wXgtoad^i^e “ite 


May Sinclair 


The Mature of the Evidence 

This is the story Marston told me He didn’t want to tell it I 
had to tear it from him bit by bit Tve pieced the bits together 
in their time order, and explained thmgs here and there, but 
the facts are the facts he gave me There’s nothing that I 
didn’t get out of him somehow 

Out of him — you’ll admit my source is unimpeachable Ed- 
ward Marston, die great K C , and the author of an admirable 
work on The Logic of Evidence You should have read the 
chapters on “What Evidence Is and What It Is Not’’ You may 
say he bed, but if you knew Marston you’d know he wouldn’t 
he, for the simple reason that he’s incapable of mventmg 
anything So that, if you ask me whether I beheve this tale, 
aU I can say is, I beheve the thmgs happened, because he said 
they happened and because they happened to him. As for 
what they were — ^well, I don’t pretend to explam it, neither 
would he 

You know he was mamed twice He adored his first wife, 
Rosamund, and Rosamund adored him I suppose they were 
completely happy She was fifteen years younger than he, and 
beautiful I wish I could make you see how beautiful Her 
^es and mouth had the same sort of bow, full and wide- 
sweepmg, and they stared out of her face with the same 
grave, contemplatiw innocence Her mouth was fimshed off 
at each corner with the lovehest httle mouldmg, rounded hke 
the pistil of a flower. She wore her hair m a sohd gold fringe 
over her forehead, hke a child’s, and a big coil at the back 
When It was let down it hung in a heavy cable to her waist 
Marston used to tease her about it She had a tnck of tossing 
back the rope m the mght when it was hot under her, and it 
would fall smack across his face and hurt him. 

There was a pathos about her that I can’t desenbe — a curi- 
ous, pure, sweet beauty, hke a child’s, perfect, and perfectly 
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prospectors found. And he decided that Mr Angus MacAuhfie 
was a man whom it would be quite necessary to see. 

Angus answered the door at Standifer’s ring and opened it, 
wondering what the man wanted Standifer showed his badge 
and Angus felt a little throb of fear as he looked at it He’d 
have to be aye canny, the noo, he decided, and searched 
^out m his mmd for some kind of tale to tell the T-man. Then 
e^smiled suddenly and offered his visitor a seat 
Ye hae coom to investeegate the treasure I hae dug oop, 
I dmna doobt” he said 

Standifer affected a pu2zled look. “Treasure, Mr. MacAul- 
iffe?’ he questioned 

Aye The auld pirate’s gowd You’d be wantin’ to ken a’ 
aboot that, would ye no?” 

I guess that’s right At least, Tm here to find out about 
^ sudden plethora of yellow metal that seems to have ex- 
cit^ the t^n. What can you tell me, Mr. hfacAuhffe?” 

weel, it’s like this,” said Angus, choosmg his words 
care lly. Ma auld ooncle dee’d a week or twa syne and left 
me an auld map It had an ‘x’ on it that showed whaur some 
pira^ had buried they gowd I dug it oop yestere’en and 
T nicht Happen I speeled soom, bnngin’ it 

uxT ^ ^ccse, and that’s what they’ve found ootside ” 
What did this treasure consist of?” 

(wden deeshes and knives and foorks, cloth o’ gowd and 

^ o’ doost, ye ken, gowden 
i.Q Happen ’twas this stoof that I speelt ootside.” 

^ Would you say, Mr. MacAuhffe, that this nug- 

frrtm L treasure?” Standifer took a piece of metal 

effcHt to f ^ °° 

sighed merely peered closely at it and then 

“I ^ muckle o’ gowd, ye’ll ken,” he said slowly. 

But I thep piece, havin’ only seen it once 

piece ” remember soom scarf pm carvit hke yon 

it uSSn^Slv^n ^ ^ 

mmdshowinemefh,^^ Pocket then, and said, “Would you 
“I KG. nr. ^ ^casurc, Mr. MacAuliffe?” 

' why I ahonidna,” reapondad Angns, aad 
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led the way to his bedroom where he had laid aH the golden 
objects on his bed Standifer looked them all over carefully 
and then turned to Angus %vith a pamed look on his face. 

“You dug all this up out of the ground Is that so, Mr. Mao 
Auhffe?” 

“Aye,” msisted Angus 

“Well, sir, I hate to tell you this, but ni have to declare 
this a treasure trove, and as such, ninety per cent of it is the 
property of the Umted States Government!” 

Angus looked at him vaguely for a second or two, and then 
let out a wad of despair 

“Ye wouldna tak’ ma gowd frac me, after a’ the trooble I 
had, would ye?” he cried “Why, mon, ’twoidd leave me no 
but a dab ” 

“I’m sorry, Mr MacAuliffe, but that’s the law And, of 
course, there’ll be a pretty stiff mcome tax on what you have 
left” 

“Ye mean ye’ll tak’ mair than nmety pair cent?” screamed 
Angus “Ye wiUna leave me e’en a sma’ tithe?” 

“That’s the law,” answered the mexorable Standifer “And 
you’ll have to sell this gold to the government at its own 
pnce, too That’s the law.” 

For a moment Angus reached the depths of despair He 
sank on the bed and it seemed to him that the Umted States 
Government m the person of Mr George Standifer, tow- 
ered over him and gloated. His despair turned to anger — ^and 
then he realized how petty this matter really was 

“Tak’ yer nmety pair cent” he snorted angnly “Tak’ it a’. 
There’s lots mair whaur that came frae ” 

‘What do you mean by that?” snapped Standifer qmckly 

Angus shook his head cannily “Ne’er ye min d what I 
mean,” he rephed “But ye canna rum me wi’ yer taxes I 
Can get a’ the gowd I need ” 

Standifer reached mto his pocket and took out the nugget 
agam 

“Mr MacAuhffe,” he said solemnly “I want you to look at 
this carefully This nugget is not a scarf pm and never was 
One It IS an exact — and I might say microscopically exact, 
for I’ve exammed it with a lens — copy of a fossd that’s rather 
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common in this neighborhood. Don’t you think it’s a httle 
strange that you should find a thing like that among your 
pirate’s treasure?” 

Angus said nothing Standifer picked up a golden salt shak- 
er from the bed. 

“This salt shaker,” he said. “It’s an exact copy, in gold, of 
a shaker they sell in the ten cent store, here in town. I wouldn’t 
think that so strange, but it has ‘Made m Occupied Japan’ 
stamped on the bottom m gold letters And,” he unscrewed 
the top and poured some thin g mto his hand, “it’s half full of 
golden cryst^ — cubic crystals, Mr. MacAuliffe, exactly imi- 
tatmg salt crystals!” 

Angus had crouched lower and lower as Standifer had pro- 
ceeded and now his chm was practically on his knees Mr. 
Standifo: suddenly cned, “Catchl” and tossed Angus the salt 
shaker. Angus instinctively seized it — and then a slow flush of 
red stole over his features and the sides of his mouth began 
to droop down like those of a scolded child Standifer picked 
up the china salt shaker and held it out accusingly. 

“Aye,” said Angus despairingly. “ Twas a’ pack o’ hcs I 
hae the gowden tooch o’ Keeng Midas That’s how I toomed 
a’ yon theengs to gowd.” 

“I guessed as much when I saw the fossil,” said Standifer. 
“It was too perfect. I was sure it had been common sand- 
stone, originally.” He sat down beside Angus and looked at 
&e salt shaker curiously. “But your touch seems to be work- 
ing m reverse now. I guessed that, too, when you wouldn’t 
touch the fossfl. Suppose you tell me all about it.” 

.^gus sighed agam and nodded. “FU be vurra g^ad to do 
so, he said meekly. “ ’Tis a boorden to ma vurra sowL” 

While all about them lay the glistening evidence that An- 
gus was telhng the truth, while outside the prospectors still 
scrabbled and quarreled over the dust that sparkled in An- 
gus* yard, while Standifer shook his head again and again in 
amazement that his wild theory had actually turned out to be 
tru^Angus related the entire events of the previous evening 
en he had finished and Standifer had quizzed him awhile 
onger, the T-man said, “Angus, this gift of yours is a big 
tnuig. I thmk you should come to Washington with me This 
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immature, so immature that you couldn’t conceive its last- 
mg — ^like that — any more than childhood lasts Marston used to 
say it made him nervous He was afraid of waking up m the 
mormng and finding that it had changed in the mght And her 
beauty was so much a part of herself that you couldn’t think 
of her without it Somehow you felt that if it went she must go 
too 

Well, she went first 

For a year afterwards Marston existed dangerously, always 
on the edge of a break-down If he didn’t go over altogether it 
was because his work saved him. He had no consohng theo- 
ries He was one of those bigoted matenahsts of the nine- 
teenth century type who beheve that consciousness is a purely 
physiological function, and that when your body’s dead, 
you’re dead He saw no reason to suppose the contrary. 
“When you consider,” he used to say, “the nature of the 
evidence*” 

It’s as well to bear this in mind, so as to realize that he hadn’t 
any bias or anticipation Rosamund survived for him only m 
his memory And m his memory he was still in love with 
her At the same time he used to discuss qmte cynically the 
chances of his marrymg agam 

It seems that m their honeymoon they had gone mto that. 
Rosamund said she hated to tbmV of his bemg lonely and 
miserable, supposing she died before he did She would like 
him to marry agam If, she stipulated, he mamed the nght 
woman. 

He had put it to her "And if I marry the wrong one?” 

And she had said. That would be different She couldnt 
bear that 

He remembered all this afterwards, but there was nothing 
in it to make him suppose, at the tune, that she would take 
action 

We talked it over, he and I, one night 
I suppose,” he said, “I shall have to marry agam It’s a 
physical necessity But it won’t be anything more I shant 
marry the sort of woman who’ll expect anything more I won t 
put another woman in Rosamund’s place There’ll be no un- 
faithfulness about it ” 
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And there wasn’t Soon after that first year he married 
Paul me Silver. 

She was a daughter of old Justice Parker, who was a friend 
of Marston’s people He hadn’t seen the girl till she came 
home from India ^ter her divorce 

Yes, there’d been a divorce Silver had behaved very de- 
cently He’d let her bnng it against him, to save her But there 
were some queer stones going about They didn’t get round 
to Marston, because he was so mixed up with her people, 
and if they had he wouldn’t have believed them He’d made 
up his mmd he’d many Pauline the first mmute he’d seen 
her She was handsome, the hard, black, white and vermilion 
kmd, with a httle aristocratic nose and a lascivious mouth. 

It was, as he had meant it to be, nothmg but physical m- 
fatuation on both sides No question of Pauhne’s taking Rosa- 
mund’s place. 

Marston had a big case on at the time 
They were in such a hurry that they couldn’t wait til it 
was over, and as it kept him m London they agreed to put off 
their honeymoon tU tide autumn, and he took her straight to 
his own house m Curzon SJtreet 

This, he admitted afterwards, was the part he hated The 
Curzon Street house was associated with Rosamund, especi- 
ally their bedroom — Rosamund’s bedroom — and his hbrary. 
The hbrary was the room Rosamund liked best, because it 
was his room She had her place m the comer by the hearth, 
and they were always alone there together m the evenmgs 
when his work was done, and when it wasn’t done she would 
stdl sit with him, keepmg quiet m her comer with a book. 

Luckily for Marston, at the first sight of the hbrary Paulme 
took a dishke to it 

I can hear her “Br-rr-rh! There’s somethmg beastly about 
this room, Edward I can’t think how you can sit in it” 
And Edward, a httle caustic 
“You needn’t if you don’t like it” 

“I certainly shan’t” 

She stood there — ^I can see her — on the hearthrug by Rosa- 
mund’s chair, looking uncommonly handsome and lascivious 
He was gomg to take her m his arms and kiss her vermihon 
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knows I can see them sitting in the stalls, bored and restless, 
starting up and going out before the thmg was half over, and 
coming hack to that house in Curzon Street before eleven 
o’clock 

It wasn’t much past eleven when he went to her room. 
I told you her door was at right angles to his, and the land- 
ing was narrow, so that anybody standing by Pauline’s door 
must have been seen the minute he opened his He hadn’t even 
to cross the landing to get to her 

Well, Marston swears that there was nothing there when he 
opened his own door, but when he came to Pauhne’s he saw 
Rosamund standmg up before it, and, he said, “She wouldn’t 
let me in " 

Her arms were stretched out, barrmg the passage Oh yes, 
he saw her face, Rosamund’s face, I gathered that it was 
utterly sweet, and utterly mexorable He couldn’t pass her 
So he turned into his own room, backing, he says, so that 
he could keep looking at her And when he stood on the thresh- 
old of his own door she wasn’t there 
No, he wasn’t frightened He couldn’t tell me what he felt, 
but he left his door open all night because he couldn’t bear to 
shut it on her And he made no other attempt to go in to Pau- 
hne, he was so convmced that the phantasm of Rosamimd 
would come again and stop him 

I don’t know what sort of excuse he made to Pauhne the 
next monung He said she was very stiff and sulky all day, 
and no wonder He was still infatuated with her, and I don’t 
think that the phantasm of Rosamund had put him off Pauhne 
m the least In fact, he persuaded himself that the thin g was 
nothing but a hallucmation, due, no doubt, to tus excitement 
Anyhow, he didn’t expect to see it at the door agam the next 
mght 

Yes It was there Only, this time, he said, it drew aside 
to let hun pass It smiled at him, as if it were saymg, “Go m, 
if you must, you’ll see what’ll happen.’’ 

He had no sense that it had followed him into the room, he 
felt certam that, this time, it would let him be 

It was when he approached Pauhne’s bed, which had been 
Rosamund’s bed, that she appeared again, standmg between 
it and him, and stretchmg out her arms to keep him back. 
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All that Pauline could see was her bridegroom backmg and 
backmg, then standing there, fixed, and the look on his face. 
That in itself was enough to fnghten her. 

She said, “What’s the matter with you, Edward?” 

He didn’t move 

‘What are you standmg there for? Why don’t you come to 
bed?” 

Then Marston seems to have lost his head and blurted it 
out. 

“I can’t. I can’t” 

“Can’t what?” said Pauline from the bed. 

“Can’t sleep with you. She won’t let me.” 

“She?” 

“Rosamund My wife. She’s there ” 

“What on earth are you talkmg about?” 

“She’s there, I tell you. She won’t let me. She’s pushing me 
back.” 

He says Pauline must have thought he was drunk or some- 
thmg Remember, she saw nothing but Edward, his face, and 
his mystenous attitude He must have looked very drunk. 

She sat up m bed, with her hard, black eyes blazmg away at 
him, and told him to leave the room that mmute. Which he did. 

The next day she had it out with him I gathered that she 
kept on talking about the “state” he was in. 

“You came to my room, Edward, m a disgraceful state ” 

I suppose Marston said he was sorry, but he couldn’t help 
it, he wasn’t drunk. He stuck to it that Rosamund was there 
He had seen her. And Paulme said, if he wasn’t drunk then 
he must be mad, and he said meekly, “Perhaps I am mad. 

That set her off, and she broke out m a fury. He was no more 
mad than she was, but he didn’t care for her; and he was 
making ridiculous excuses, shammmg, to put her off. There 
was some other woman 

Marston asked her what on earth she supposed he’d mar- 
ried her for. Then she burst out crying and said she didnt 
know 

Then he seems to have made it up with Paulme He man- 
aged to make her believe he wasn’t lying, that he really had 
seen something, and between them they arrived at a rational 
explanation of the appearance He had been overworkmg. 
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Rosamund’s phantasm was nothing but a hallucmation of his 
exhausted brain. 

This theory earned him on till bedtime Then, he says, he 
began to wonder what would happen, what Rosamund’s phan- 
tasm would do next Each mormng his passion for Paulme 
had come back agam, mcreased by frustration, and it worked 
itself up crescendo, towards mght. Supposing he had seen 
Rosamund He nught see her agam He had become suddenly 
subject to hallucmahons But as long as you knew you were 
hallucmated you were aU nght. 

So what they agreed to do that mght was by way of precau- 
tion, m case the thing came agam It migjht even be sufficient 
m itself to prevent his seemg anythmg 

Instead of gomg m to Paulme he was to get mto the room 
before she di^ and she was to come to him there That, they 
said, would break the spell To make him feel even safer he 
meant to be m bed before Paulme came. 

Well, he got mto the room all nght 

It was when he tned to get mto bed that — he saw her (I 
mean Rosamund) 

She was l)nng there, m his place next the wmdow, her own 
place, lymg m her immature childlike beauty and sleepmg, 
the firm full bow of her mouth softened by sleep She was 
perfect m every detail, the lashes of her shut eyehds golden 
on her white cheeks, the sohd gold of her square frmge 
shmmg, and the great braided golden rope of her hair flung 
back on the pillow 

He knelt dovra by the bed and pressed his forehead mto the 
bedclothes, close to her side He declared he could feel her 
breathe 

He stayed there for the twenty mmutes Paulme took to un- 
dress and come to him. He says the mmutes stretched out 
hke hours Paulme foimd him stiU kneelmg vnth his face 
pressed mto the bedclothes When he got up he staggered. 

She asked him what he was domg and why he wasn’t m 
bed And he said, “It’s no use I can’t. I can’t.” 

But somehow he couldn’t tell her that Rosamund was there. 
Rosamund was too sacred, he couldn’t talk about her He only 
said 

“You’d better sleep m my room to-mght” 
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He was staring down at the place in the bed where he stDl 
saw Rosamund Paulme couldn’t have seen anythmg but the 
bedclothes, the sheet smoothed above an invisible breast, and 
the hollow in the pillow. She said she’d do no thin g of the sort 
She wasn’t going to be frightened out of her own room. He 
could do as he liked. 

He couldn’t leave them there; he couldn’t leave Pauline 
with Rosamund, and he couldn’t leave Rosamimd with Pau- 
line So he sat up in a chair with his back turned to the bed. No. 
He didn’t make any attempt to go back. He says he knew she 
was still lying there, guarding his place, which was her place. 
The odd thing is that he wasn’t in the least disturbed or 
frightened or surprised. He took the whole thing as a matter 
of course And presently he dozed off into a sleep. 

A scream woke him and the sound of a violent body leap- 
ing out of the bed and thuddmg on to its feet. He switched on 
the hght and saw the bedclothes flung back and Paulme stand- 
ing on the floor with her mouth open. 

He went to her and held her. She was cold to the touch and 
shaking with terror, and her jaws dropped as if she was pal- 
sied. 


She said, “Edward, there’s somethmg in the bed,” 

He glanced again at the bed. It was empty. 

“There isn’t,” he said. “Look.” 

He stripped the bed to the foot-rail, so that she could see. 
“There was somethmg.” 

“Do you see it?” 

“No. I felt it” 


She told h im . First something had come swinging, smack 
across her face, A thick, heavy rope of woman’s hair. It had 
waked her. Then she had put out her hands and felt the body. 
A woman’s boity, soft and horrible; her fingers had sunk m 
the shallow breasts Then she had screamed and jumped. 

And she couldn’t stay in the room. The room, she said, was 
^leastly.” 


She slept in Marston’s room, in his Rmnll single bed, and 
he sat up with her all night, on a chair. 

She believed now that he had really seen something, and 
e remembered that the library was beastly, too. Haunted 
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by something She supposed that was what she had felt. Very 
well Two rooms m the house were haunted, then* bedroom 
and the library. They would just have to avoid those two 
rooms She had made up her nund, you see, that it was noth- 
mg but a case of an ordinary haunted house, the sort of thmg 
you’re always hearing about and never beheve in till it hap- 
pens to yourself Marston didn’t like to pomt out to her that 
the house hadn’t been haunted tdl she came mto it 

The foUowmg mght, the fourth mght, she was to sleep 
m the spare room on the top floor, next to the servants, and 
Marston m his own room. 

But Marston didn’t sleep He kept on wondermg whether he 
would or would not go up to Pauhne’s room. That made him 
hombly restless, and instead of undressmg and gomg to bed, 
he sat up on a chair with a book. He wasn’t nervous, but he 
had a queer feelmg that somethmg was gomg to happen, 
and that he must be ready for it, and that he’d better be 
dressed 

It must have been soon after midnight when he heard the 
doorknob turmng every slowly and softly 
The door opened behmd him and Paulme came in, moving 
without a sound, and stood before him It gave him a shock, 
for he had been thinkin g of Rosamund, and when he heard 
the doorknob turn it was the phantasm of Rosamund that he 
expected to see commg m. He says, for the first mmute, it was 
this appearance of Pauhne that struck him as the uncanny 
and unnatural thin g 

She had no thin g, absolutely nothing on but a transparent 
white chiffony sort of dressmg-gown. She was trymg to undo 
It He could see her hands shakmg as her fingers fumbled with 
the f astenmgs 

He got up suddenly, and they just stood there before each 
other, sajong nothmg, stanng at each other. He was fasci- 
nated by her, by the sheer glamour of her body, gleammg 
white though the thin stuff, and by the movement of her 
fingers I think I’ve said she was a beautiful woman, and her 
beauty at that moment was overpowenng. 

And stdl he stared at her without saying anythmg It sounds 
as if then silence lasted qmte a long time, but m reahty it 
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He was staring down at the place in the bed where he 
saw Rosamund. Pauline couldn’t have seen anythmg but the 
bedclothes, the sheet smoothed above an invisible breast, an 
the hollow m the pillow. She said she’d do nothmg of the so^ 
She wasn’t gomg to be frightened out of her own room. He 
could do as he liked. 

He couldn’t leave them there; he couldn’t leave Pai^e 
with Rosamund, and he couldn’t leave Rosamund 
Ime So he sat up in a chair with his back turned to the bed. Ho. 
He didn’t make any attempt to go back. He says he knew s e 
was stiU l3ung there, guarding his place, which was her P 
The odd thmg is that he wasn’t in the least disturbed or 
frightened or surprised. He took the whole thmg as a matter 
of course And presently he dozed off into a sleep 

A scream woke him and the sound of a violent body l^p* 
ing out of the bed and thuddmg on to its feet- He switche <m 
the hght and saw the bedclothes flung back and Pauhne stan 

ing on the floor with her mouth open. , 

He went to her and held her. She was cold to the touch an 
shaking with terror, and her jaws dropped as if she was p 
sied. 

She said, “Edward, there’s something in the bed.” 

He glanced again at the bed. It was empty. 

“There isn’t,” he said. ‘Txiok.” 

He stripped the bed to flie foot-rail, so that she could see. 
“There was something.” 

“Do you see it?” 

“No I felt it” ^ , , 

She told him. First something had come swinging 
across her face. A thick, heavy rope of woman’s hair. It 
waked her. Then she had put out her hands and felt the bwy. 
A woman’s body, soft and horrible; her fingers had 
the shallow breasts. Then she had screamed and jumped. 

And she couldn’t stay m the room. The room, she said, was 
“beastly.” 

She slept in Marston’s room, in his small single bed, an 
he sat up •vrith her all ni^t, on a chair. 

She beheved now that he had really seen something, an 
she remembered that the library was beastly, too. Haunte 
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by something She supposed that was what she had felt. Very 
well Two rooms m the house were haunted, their bedroom 
and the hbrary. They would just have to avoid those two 
rooms She had made up her mmd, you see, that it was noth- 
mg but a case of an ordinary haunted house, the sort of thmg 
you’re always hearmg about and never beheve m till it hap- 
pens to yourself Marston didn’t like to pomt out to her that 
the house hadn’t been haunted till she came into it. 

The foUowmg night, the fourth mght, she was to sleep 
in the spare room on the top floor, next to the servants, and 
Marston m his own room. 

But Marston didn’t sleep He kept on wondering whether he 
would or would not go up to Paulme’s room. That made him 
hombly restless, and instead of undressmg and gomg to bed, 
he sat up on a chair with a book. He wasn’t nervous, but he 
had a queer feehng that something was gomg to happen, 
and that he must be ready for it, and that he’d better be 
dressed 

It must have been soon after midmght when he heard the 
doorknob tunung every slowly and softly 
The door opened behmd him and Pauhne came m, moving 
without a sound, and stood before him It gave him a shock, 
for he had been thinkin g of Rosamund, and when he heard 
the doorknob turn it was the phantasm of Rosamund that he 
expected to see commg m He says, for the first rmnute, it was 
this appearance of Pauhne that struck him as the uncanny 
and unnatural thin g 

She had nothing, absolutely nothmg on but a transparent 
white chiffony sort of dressmg-gown. She was trymg to undo 
It. He could see her hands shaObng as her fingers fumbled with 
the fastemngs 

He got up suddenly, and they just stood there before each 
other, saymg nothing, starmg at each other. He was fasci- 
nated by her, by the sheer glamour of her body, gleanimg 
white through the t hin stuff, and by the movement of her 
fingers I t hin k I’ve said she was a beautiful woman, and her 
beauty at that moment was overpowermg 

And stdl he stared at her without saymg anythmg It sounds 
as if their silence lasted quite a long tune, but m reahty it 
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couldn’t have been more than some fraction of a second 
Then she began "Oh, Edward, for God’s sake say some- 
thing. Oughtn’t I to have come?" 

And she went on without waiting for an answer. "Are yon 
thinking of her? Because, if — ^if you arc. I’m not going to let 
her dnve you away from me. . . . I’m not going to. . . . She’ll 
keep on coming as long as we don’t — Can’t you sec that ws 
is the way to stop it ... ? When you take me in your arms 
She shpped off the loose sleeves of the chiffon thing and it 
fell to her feet. Marston says he heard a queer sound, some- 
thing between a groan and a grunt, and was amazed to find 
that It came ffom himself. 

He hadn’t touched her yet — min d you, it went quicker than it 
takes to teU, it was still an affair of the fraction of a second 
they were holdmg out their arms to each other, when the door 
opened agam without a sound, and, without visible passage, 
the phantasm was there. It came mcrcdibly fast, and thin at 
first, like a shaft of hght sliding between them. It didn’t do 
an)Thing, there was no beatmg of hands, only, as it took on 
its full form, its perfect likeness of flesh and blood, it made 
its presence felt hke a push, a force, driving them asunder. 

Paulme hadn’t seen it yet She thought it was Marston who 
was beating her back. She cried out: “Oh, don’t, don’t push 
me away!” She stooped below the phantasm’s guard and 
clung to his knees, writhing and crymg For a moment it was 
a struggle between her movmg flesh and that still, super- 
natural bemg. 

And m that moment Marston realized that he hated Pau- 
line She was fighting Rosamund with her gross flesh and blood, 
taking a mean advantage of her embodied state to beat down 
the heavenly, discamate thmg. 

He called to her to let go 

"It’s not I,” he shouted. **Can’t you see her?" 

Then, suddenly, she saw, and let go, and dropped, crouching 
on the floor and trying to cover herself This time she had 
given no cry. 

The phantasm gave way; it moved slowly towards the door, 
and as it went it looked back over its shoulder at Marston, it 
trailed a hand, signalhng to him to come 

He went out after it, hardly aware of Paulme’s naked body 
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that still writhed there, clutching at his feet as they passed, 
and drew itself after him, like a worm, like a beast, along the 
floor 

She must have got up at once and followed them out onto 
the landmg, for, as he went down the stairs behmd the phan- 
tasm, he could see Paulme’s face, distorted with lust and ter- 
ror, peermg at them above the stairhead She saw them de- 
scend the last fli^t, and cross the hall at the bottom and go 
mto the library The door shut behmd them. 

Somethmg happened m there Marston never told 'me pre- 
cisely what it was, and I didn’t ask him. Anyhow, that finished 
It 

The next day Pauline ran away to her own people. She 
couldn’t stay m Marston’s house because it was haunted by 
Rosamund, and he wouldn’t leave it for the same reason. 

And she never came back, for she was not only afraid of 
Rosamund, she was afraid of Marston. And if she had come 
It wouldn’t have been any good, Marston was convmced that, 
as often as he attempted to get to Paulme, somethmg would 
stop him. Paulme certainly felt that, if Rosamund were pushed 
to it, she might show herself m some still more sinister and 
tenifymg form She knew when she was beaten. 

And there was more m it than that I beheve he tried to 
explam it to her, said he had married her on the assumption 
that Rosamimd was dead, but t>»it now he knew she was 
ahve, she was, as he put it, “there ’’ He tned to make her 
see that if he had Rosamund he couldn’t have her Rosa- 
mund’s presence m the world annulled their contract 
You see I’m convmced that somethmg did happen that 
mght m the library I say, he never told me precisely what it 
was, but he once let somethmg out We were discussmg one 
of Pauhne’s love-affairs (after the separation she gave him 
en^ess grounds for divorce). 

Poor Paulme,” he said, “she thinks she’s so passionate ” 
*^ell,” I said, “wasn’t she?” 

Then he burst out “No She doesn’t know what passion is 
one of yp^ jtnow You haven’t the famtest conception You’d 
have to get nd of your bodies first I didn’t know until — " 
He stopped himself I think he was going to say, “until 
Rosamund came back and showed me ” For he leaned for- 
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ward and whispered: “It isn’t a localized affair at all ... If 
you only kneW' — ” 

So I don t think it was just faithfulness to a revived mem- 
ory. I take It there had been, behind that shut door, some ex- 
perience, some terrible and exquisite contact. More pene- 

tratmg than sight or touch More — ^more extensive, passion at 
all points of bemg 

Perhaps the supreme moment of it, the ecstasy, only came 
when her phantasm had disappeared 
He couldn’t go back to Paulme after that. 



Mary Elizabeth Counselman 


The Tree's Wife 


I smiled at my companion, Hettie Morrison, County Welfare 
investigator for the Bald Mountain district. When I dropped 
into her office that mortung, mostly to dig up nostalgic old 
memories of our college days at the University of Virgmia, 
I found her arguing over the telephone with a local mechamc 
But I have to make a field trip this morrung! . . WHY can’t 
you get the parts? Take them out of somebody else’s carl . . . 
Oh, the devil with what you think wouldn’t be rightl This 
family may be starvmg . 1” 

Hettie had hung up, still sputtenng, a gaimt severc-lookmg 
old maid with a heart as big as the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
She glanced up then, to see me grmnmg at her, jmgling the 
car-keys of my new club-coupe by way of an mvitahon. We 
were such close fnends, no words were needed — ^Hethe merely 
jerked a nod, slammed on her hat, and started out the door 
■With me m tow. 

You’ll be sorry,” she warned me “The road I have to 
take IS an old Indian trail — and if they had to get back and 
forth on that, no wonder they’re called the Vanishing Ameri- 
cans! You’ll break a spring ” 

I looked so dismayed, pausmg to unlock my first new car in 
ten years, that she closed one eye m a crafty look I knew so 
well, from days at college when she was about to ask the loan 
of my best hose 


“It’s a dull tap, just routme field work. Of course you 
wouldn’t be mterested,” she drawled casually, “m Flordla 
Uabney — ^the girl who mamed a tree We pass nght by the 
Dabney place No, no, dear, you’re liable to scratch up that 
nice blue pamt And Holy Creek crosses the road four tunes. 
We d have to drive through it, hub-deep I always get stuck 
and have to — ” 


I scowled at my old fnend, familiar with all her clever 
tncks of gettmg her way, but still unable to cope with them. 

187 
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“Tree?'* I demanded “Did you say — ? Mamed a — ?” 

‘That’s right,” Hettie nodded with a smug grin “It’s a 
strange case — almost a legend up around Bald Mountain Al- 
though,” she added, blatantly climbmg mto my car, “it’s not 
without precedent, in the old Greek legends Z^us was for- 
ever tummg some girl mto a spring or a flower, or some in- 
animate object, so his wife Hera wouldn’t find out about his 
gomgs on Even as late as the fifteenth century, there were 
projy weddmgs, where some queen or other mamed her 
kmght’s sword because he was off at war. Then, there’s an 
African tribe in which the men are married, at puberty, to 
some tree ” 

I grimaced impatiently, climbed mto the coupe, and started 
it with a jerk Hettie had aroused my mterest, and well she 
knew it She would get her nde over the wild, bushy crest of 
Bald Mountain — or I would never find out about that girl who 
niamed a tree. 

An hour later, bouncmg over a rocky trail pressed closely 
on both sides by scrub pme and mountain laurel, she began to 
tell me about Florella Dabney — and the bloody feud that, a 
framed psychiatrist might explain, had left her a mental 
case with a strange delusion. 

The Dabneys (Hettie related) had built their cabm and be- 
gun to wrest a hvmg out of the side of Bald Mountain about 
the tune of Darnel Boone Six generations of underfed, over- 
worked mountameers had hved therein, plantmg a httle, hunt- 
mg a httle, and raismg a batch of children as wild as the foxes 
that made inroads on their chicken supply Florella was the 
youngest daughter, a shy willowy child of fifteen, with flowmg 
dark hair and big lummous dark eyes like a fawn. Barefoot, 
clad m the simple gingham shift that aU mountam gnls wore, 
she TOuld be seen running down the steep side of Old Baldy, 
as nimbly as a city child might run along a sidewalk Her 
o der brothers and sisters married and moved away, her 
mother died, and Florella hved with her father now on the 
sparse farm 'i-- 

f mountain hved another such family 

c o settlers,’ the Jennmgses As far back as anyone could 
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remember, there had been bad blood between the two, start- 
mg with a free-for-all over a load of cordwood, which had 
sent two Dabneys to the hospital and three Jenningses to jail. 
Both attended the httle mountain church perched on the ndge 
that divided their farms, but no Jennmgs ever spoke to a 
Dabney, even at all-day smgings, when everyone was pleas- 
antly full of food and “home-brew.” No Dabney would sit left 
of the aisle, and any baphzmg that was done in Holy Creek, 
after a rousmg revival meeting, had to be arranged with 
Jenningses and Dabneys immersed on alternate days Rev- 
erend Posy Adkins, the lay preacher, recognized Ais as a 
regrettable but inevitable condition And that was the law on 
Bald Mountam — up until the spring evcnmg when Joe Ed Jen- 
nmgs and FloreUa Dabney “run off together.” 

When and how they had ever seen enough of each other to 
fall in love, neither family could imagme Joe Ed was a stocky 
blond boy who could play a guitar and shoot the eye out of a 
possum at fifty yards — but not much else What astonished 
everyone was FloreUa’s regard for such a do-httle, smce she 
was halfway promised to a boy from Owl’s Hollow It was as- 
sumed, when a party of hunters saw them streakmg througji 
the woods one night, that Florella had been earned off by 
force, much against her will She had gone out after one of 
the hogs, which had strayed. At midnight, when she had not 
returned, her pa, Lafe Dabney, went out to search for her, 
ran mto the huntmg party — and promptly stalked back to his 
cabm for his nfle 

He was startmg out again, with murder m his close-set, 
niean httle eyes, when a pair of frightened young people sud- 
denly walked through the saggmg front gate With them was 
Preacher Adkins, dressed either for a burym’ or a inanym’, 
With the Good Book clutched m a hand that trembled But he 
spoke steadily 

Lafe, these two young’nes has sinned. But the Lord’s 
hkely done forgave ’em already. Now they aim to marry, so 
don’t try an’ stop it!” 

Without preamble, he motioned for Florella and Joe Ed to 
stand under a big whiteoak that grew m the front yard. 
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towering over the rough cabin and silhouetted darkly against 
the moonht sky Khgh up on the trunk, if Lafe had noticed, was 
cut a heart with the initials J.E J and F D 

Solemnly, the old preacher began to mtone the marriage 
ceremony, while FloreUa’s pa stood there stating at them, his 
lean face growmg darker with fury, his tight mouth working 
Hardly had the immortal words, “Do you take this man ? 
been spoken, when he whipped the rifle to his shoulder and 
fired at Joe Ed, pomtblank. The boy was dead as he crum- 
pled up at his bnde’s small bare feet ^ 

“I’ll lam you to go sparkm’ our girl behmd my backi 
Lafe roared “You tnflm’ no-account!” 

He never finished, for a second shot rang out m the quiet 
mght. Lafe Dabney pitched forward on his face, crawled 
across the body of his prospective son-m-law, and fired twice 
toward the powder flash in the woods beyond the cabm A 
moment later, all hell broke loose It seems that Reveren 
Adlans had expected just such a blow-up Someone had ear- 
ned the news to Joe Ed’s pa Clem Jenmngs had also has- 
tened to the spot, to stop the weddmg The old preacher, fear- 
ing this, had notified “the law” The sheriff, with a hastily 
gathered posse, had showed up at the moment when Lafe an 
Clem fired at each other, over the body of young Joe Ed an 
the prostrate sobbmg form of his near-bnde. 


In a matter of mmutes, the posse had both fathers hand- 
cuffed and hauled off to jail But, behmd them, they left ^ 
tragic tableau — ^httle Florella weepmg over the body of her 
lost lover, with old Reverend Adkins standmg dumbly m the 
background Two of the posse had stayed behmd to help with 
Joe Ed’s body, which the weepmg girl had begged the preach- 
er to bury, then and there, “under our tree ” It was there Joe 
Ed had first caught her and kissed her, holdmg his hand over 
her mouth and laughing, with Lafe not ten yards away ft 
was there, m the mght, that she had first told him she loved 
him — and promised to shp away with turn, mto the deep sdent 
woods of Old Baldy, for a lover’s tryst forbidden by both their 
families It was there, months later, temfied and ashamed, 
that she had sobbed out to him that she was with child She 
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knew there was nothing left but to kill herself Her lover was 
a Jennings, and she had expected no more from him than a 
few moments of wild secret ecstasy 
But Joe Ed had surprised her Fiercely protective and loyal, 
he had announced that, the foUowmg mght, he would stand 
with her under the tree m the Dabneys’ yard, and have 
Preacher Adkins marry them — right m front of old Lafe His 
child must bear his name, the boy said proudly and tenderly, 
and he hoped it would be a fawn-eyed httle girl exactly hke 
Florella. 

All this old Preacher Adkins related to the two members 
of the posse, while they took turns diggmg a grave for Joe Ed 
Jenmngs — at the foot of the big whiteoak under which he was 
to have been mamed. FloreUa stood numbly by, watchmg 
and no longer crymg, like a trapped anunal at last resigned 
to Its bitter fate 

But, regarding her, the old lay-preacher suddenly remem- 
ered a story from his school days, a myth, a legend Walk- 
ing over to the girl, he took her hand qmetly and led her over 
to the tree, where the two pitymg neighbors were just pattmg 
e last spadeful of dirt over Joe Ed’s crude grave 
Daughter,” the old preacher said, ‘Tve heard teU of 
^eens m the old days manym’ a sword that belonged to some 
e er that d been kiUt m battle Now, Joe Ed, he’d want you 
s nnld go ahead and take his name — so I’m gom’ t’ make out 
e this-here tree is Joe Ed, him bem’ buried underneath it 
Want you two men,” he faced the gravediggers solemnly, 
to wtness this-here marryin’ — of Joe Ed Jenmngs and Flor- 
eUa Dabney” He raised his eyes humbly “If hit’s a wrong 

g Im dom’, punish me, Lord If hit’s right, bless this- 
nere ceremony!” 

wi^^^ ^ moonht mght, the old preacher proceeded 
strange proxy weddmg of a girl to a tree The two 
em rs of the posse stood by, wide-eyed and amazed, as 
6y card Reverend Adkins repeat the f amili ar words of 
And ceremony Heard Florella’s sobbmg rephes 

ah ' ^^^d — ^was it only wmd m the great tree towermg 

^ ^ Both men later swore that what 

^ eard sounded hke a whispermg voice A man’s voice. 
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Joe Ed’s, coming from the depths of those thick green 
branches But (as Hettie remark^ drily) it had been a hys- 
terical mght, and hystena can play weird tricks on the hu- 
man senses numerous times. 

“Well? That isn’t all?” I demanded as my car lurched mad- 
ly into Holy Creek’s third crossmg and plunged wetly out 
agam. ‘What happened to the gurl? With her father m pris- 
on, who looked after her while — ? Was the child all nght?” 

“Slow down, you idiot’” Hettie snapped at me pleasantly, 
clingmg to the car door on her side “Yes, of course, the child 
was all right. A little girl I had Welfare send a doctor out 
here, when we got the message that Florella was in labor 
She had been hving on in her father’s cabin, quite alone — for 
the simple reason that all her relatives and all of Joe Ed’s 
were afraid to come near the placel” 

I frowned, puzzled “Why?” 

“Because of the tree,” Hettie said blandly. ‘Word got 
around that it was haunted. That Joe Ed had ‘gone into that 
oak’ and — ^well, that it was ahve Sentient, that is That it • 
didn’t behave hke a tree any more. I must say — -look out for 
that rock, you goose’ Want to wreck tins thing ? — 1 must say 
some of the things that happened were — odd, to say the leastl 

I slowed down obediently, picking my way over the rocl^ 
road. An)^hing to keep Hettie on the story that had so cap- 
tured my imagmation! 

“What thmgs?” I demanded “Anybody can hear voices in 
the wmd. Leaves rusthng Branches rubbmg together 
But,” Hettie drawled, “just anybody can’t see a tree 
catch a hve rabbit, or a dove that b^s lit on a branch of it. Just 
anybody can’t — 

What? ’ I gaped at her. “I never heard of anything so 
ridiculous I” My attempted lau^ sounded flat, however, even 
to my own ears “How on earth could — ^?” 

“Don’t ask me,” Hettie said cheerfully. “All I know is, the 
lower branch of that big whiteoak kept Florella supphed with 
meat. Rabbits, doves, once a possum. They — ^they '^ot choked, 
someway. Got their necks caught m the twigs She’d find 
them there, all ready to be cooked and eaten The way any 
good mountaineer might trap to feed his family So she got to 
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bebevmg — that he caught them Joe Ed had quite a reputation 
as a hunter and trapper ” 

“Good Lord!” I tned to laugh again “You’re not hintmg — 1 
The poor kid,” I broke off pitymgly “But an expenence like 
that would naturally affect her mind Living there all alone, 
too, with a baby!” 

“Then,” Hettie went on pleasantly, “there was the fall day, 
real cold, when a neighbor woman dropped m Nosey old sis- 
ter Just wanted to say something spiteful to ITorella about 
the baby. When she was leaving, though — ^well,” Hettie chuck- 
led, “it seems her coat got tangled m a tree branch that dipped 
down over the gate It yanked the coat right off her back, the 
way she told it. She ht out of there, screaming bloody-murder, 
and told everybody that Joe Ed took her coat for Florellal 
When the girl tned to return it to her, she wouldn’t touch it 
Said it wasn’t her best coat anyhow, and she wasn’t going to 
argue with a tree!” 

“Oh no!” I shook my head, laughing — ^but still trymg to ig- 
nore a small shiver that kept running down my spine “TTiese 
mountam people are awfully superstitious, aren’t they? Natu- 
rally, it was just the woman’s fear that made her think — ^ 
Maybe,” Hettie said dnly, “but it wasn’t fear that snatched 
my new hat off last spnng, when I happened to walk under 
that tree Checkmg up on Florella — she’s a hardship case, of 
wurse Yessir,” she said m a queer tone “Big limb swooped 
own and snatched that bonnet right off my head I couldn’t 
rwch it, and Florella couldn’t climb up and get it. Too soon 
Mter the baby’s arrival, poor girl was still kmd of weak. But 
e way she giggled, and started talkmg to that tree hke it 
Was a person! Honestly, it made my flesh crawl, she was so 
matter of fact about it! ‘Joe Ed, you rascal,’ she said, ‘give 
back her bonnet, now! I don’t need no fancy 
^ o es Me and the baby’s dom’ just flne ’ ” Hettie peered at 
“Way she said it made me feel like — ^like a 
^ h old turkey-gobbler! Besides, a hat like that was too 
pretty for an old hatchet-face like me But it did give me a 
I ’ ^ to admit! When — ^ she gulped shghtly, “when 

d Florella she could have the hat, it — ^it immediately fell 
^t of the tree Plop! Right smack on that girl’s head! I must 
y» she added crossly, “it was very becoming Probably the 
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first one she ever owned, poor little thing' Lafe a stm^ 
old coot, Fiorella’s mother never had a rag she didn wea 

herselfl” 

I turned the steering wheel sharply to avoid a raccoon am 

bling across the trail. Then I peered at Hettie. , ^ 

“Go on,” I said grimly. “Tell me how the tree shed ite 
wood in stacks, so FloreUa wouldn’t have to chop any 

Hettie chuckled “Oh, no Mountain men take it for grant 

that their wives must work like mules All they do is i e 
shelter ’em, and protect ’em — ^with an occasional ^ 

m when they feel in a generous mood That’s what Flore a 
pected from her tree-husband, and that’s what she g 
Though I suppose a psychologist would say her delusion ga 
her a sense of security that merely made her able o 
for herself. Lots of people need a crutch for then se 
dence— if it’s only a luc^ coin they carry around. Comaae 

and superstition, hra?” , , ^ 

“Well,” my friend smiled, “I am obliged to you for 
We had a message that Kirby Marsh, a farmer who ves n 
the Dabney place, got in a fight with somebody an era 
home, pretty banged up His wife is bedridden, so ay 
need help if he’s senously injured You were a life-saver 
bnng me. This is the turn”; she broke ofi abruptly, 
at me with a sly twinkle m her eye. “The Dabney farm is ] 
around this bend.” 

I slowed down, feeling again that cold shiver run down 
spine as we rounded the curve An old cabin of square- a ^ 
logs perched on the mountainside a few yards above the ’ 
vnth the usual well m the yard and the usual small true ^ 
garden in back. A huge whiteoak towered over the 
sagging rad fence Its sturdy trunk leaned a bit towar 
house m a cunously protective manner, shadmg the w® 
front stoop with its thick dark-green foliage ^ 

I braked the car outside the gate, and Hettie grinned a 
my expression 

“There it is,” she announced drily. “There’s where ® 
girl lives who married a tree And that’s the tree That’s him 
1 got out of the coupe and walked wardy to the gate Hettie 
climbed out stiffly, and called, m her pleasantly harsh voice. 
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“Hello? Hello the house?” in traditional mountain style 
There was no answer, but all at once I saw a quilt p^et 
spread under the oak Hettie had mdicated as "him ” A 
fair-haired baby girl was sprawled on the folded quilt, gur- 
ghng and coomg She looked to be about two years old, with 
the sturdy good health of most mountain children, despite 
their skimpy diet and constant exposure to the elements 
I stood watchmg her for a moment, charmed by the pic- 
ture she made Then I frowned. 

‘She’s too young to be left alone,” I muttered. “Where’s 
her mother?” 

« pickmg blackbemes, I guess ” Hettie shrugged. 

Josies all nght, though Her father’s mmding her,” she 
added with another impish gnn at my expression. “Hellol” 
she called agam “Florella!” 

At that moment a lovely slender girl came rurming around 
e house, her feet bare, her dark hair fl)ung There was a 
^ng of laurel over her ear, and blackberry stains on her 
rown fingers I stared at her, thinkmg how like a dryad she 
iooked—wild, free, and happily unafraid 

Howdy, Miss Hettie!” she greeted my finend warmly. 
t.^me m and set Who’s that with ye? Kinfolk?” 

, mtroduced me as a school chum, with no mention 
e act that I wrote stories of the supernatural for my 
ov^ t ^^her We entered the gate, and Hettie stooped 
sun^l haby, proffermg a peppermmt from the endless 

^upp y s e always seems to carry around, I fidgeted beside 
^ ^ conversation with this pretty normal-lookmg 

cra^^ mother who, from all Hettie had told me, was as 

erS ^ ^ I started as a limb of the 

ee under which we stood brushed my shoulder, pluck- 

whff On impulse, I took it off and gave it to the girl, 

aroiinH^^ thanked me shyly, then tied it proudly 

and ueck. I caught Hettie’s eye at that moment — 

giant tree. ^ gnnned, winked, and glanced up at the 

Florella, loveher than ever m my blue 
with no more madness m her face than m 


mine 
*T 


got word that Kirby Marsh was hurt m a fight,” my 
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friend said conversationally. “Anybody over there looking 
after his wife and kids"^ Heard the doctor came, and took 
Kirby to the hospital with concussion and a sprained shoulder. 
Must have been some fight, to have — ” 

Hettie broke off, noticing the girl’s sudden expression of re- 
gret beyond the politeness expected of a neighbor Florella 
ducked her head suddenly, with a rueful little smile 

“Yes, ma’am,” she said simply “He come over here to our 
place late last mght, and went to pesterin’ me Oh, not that 
Kirby ain’t a real nice feller,” she apologized for her neigh- 
bor gently, “exceptin’ when he’s likkcred up I told bun to 
leave go o’ me,” she added with wifely dignity “Told bun 
Joe Ed wouldn’t like it But he wouldn’t listen So I run out to 
Joe Ed, with it a-stormin’ awful He’d been a’bangin’ on the 
roof, to warn Kirby, but he likely thought ’twas only the 
wind ” 

I gulped, racked with pity, and threw a glance at my fnend. 
“Then — ?” Heltie prompted softly, in an odd tone “You ran 
out into the yard? Kirby ran after you, and — ?” 

“And Joe Ed, he whanged him over the head,” the girl 
finished, half apologetic, half proud, as any other woman 
might speak of a husband who had stoutly defended her 
honor. “He like to busted Kirby’s scull wide open But he 
hadn’t ought to’ve tried to kiss me,” she defended primly- 
‘ Ought he. Miss Hettie? And me a married woman with a 
young’ne^” 

“No, dear,” Hettie answered, in the gentlest voice I have 
ever heard her use “No — Joe Ed did the right thing I don’t 
think Kirby was badly injured, but somebody has to look after 
his folks while he's in the hospital Did you go over and see 
his wife today?” 

Yes ma’am,” the girl said quietly “But they wouldn’t let 
me in I reckon, on account they was scared I mean, of Joe 
Ed But he wouldn’t hurt nobody less’n they was botherin 
^he babyl He’s real good-hearted ” 

“Yes,” my friend said softly, “I understand Well — don’t 
worry about it, dear. Next time Kirby will know better! I 
rather imagine,” she chuckled, “that this expenence will 
keep him sober for some timel” 
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The girl nodded shyly, and bent to pick up the child But 
small Josie toddled away from her and ran around the great 
tree to where a low hmb dipped almost to the groimd. 

“Pa!” she chirped suddenly, holdmg up her chubby arms 
to the giant oak. ‘Ting baby! Fmg high. Pa!” 

Florella laughed, shaking her head mildly and calling: 
“No! No, now, Joe Ed — you’re liable to drop that young’un! 
Don’t ye — " 

But as I stared, that low limb dipped down as under unseen 
pressure The child, Josie, seized it and, as I gasped at the 
spectacle, was tossed ten feet off the ground, as if a gust of 
wmd had blown the branch shyward, it had scooped up the 
baby, swmging her high above us Then, as gently, it let her 
down again, while the young mother shook her head agam 
m laughmg reproof My scalp crawled at her matter-of-fact, 
unself-conscious manner. 


Joe Ed’s always a-dorn’ that,” she said pleasantly. “She 
oves It Why, Miss Hettic!” she broke off, poutmg as I sidled 
pomtedly back toward the gate, “I thought you-aU would 
^y for dinner! Joe Ed caught me a rabbit, and I was just 
tern to fry it real mce and brown Cain’t ye stay?” 

But I was out the gate and chmbmg mto my car by that 
e, shakmg my head covertly and beckomng for Hettie 
o come away For some reason — ^which I will always firmly 
eny ray teeth were chckmg like castanets And I kept 
g ancmg up nervously at that tall spreadmg oak tree, brood- 
ing over the httle mountain cabin, and the woman and child 

Who hved there alone. 


Alone — ? 

Hettie murmured cheerfully, as she 
or “M goodbye to HoreUa Dabney— 

Welfo Edward Jennmgs,” as she was listed m the 

Poor ofi ^ mean,” my friend expanded, “the way that 
prev ^ baby. From hand to mouth, and the 

ened if ,«■ Kirby. She’d be so lonely and fright- 

Rot thp ^ pathetic delusion of hers And she’s 

me on t behevmg it now! Guess you noticed her swmg- 
nhild that i, called it To/’ Stout branch, to pick up a 

cavy, wasn’t it?” she drawled carelessly. “Wmd 
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blew it, I guess — ^like the other night, when it whacked Kirby 
Marsh over the head Awful windy up here on Old Baldy.” 
She peeked at me slyly, lips twitching 

I glared at her and stepped on tibe gas, aware of the cold 
perspiration that had sprung out on my forehead. Because it 
was not windy. It was close and very still — and beside me, 
Hettie was chucklmg softly as I glanced back at the barren 
little farm Except for one low limb of that giant oak tree — 
again tossing that happy child playfully into the air while its 
mother looked on, hfting it gently, like a man’s strong pro- 
tective arms — not a leaf was stirnng as far as we could see 
over the rugged mountamside. 
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The Pavilion 

There was never a moment’s doubt in her own mind So she 
said afterwards And everj^one agreed that she had concealed 
her feehngs with true womanly discretion Her friend and con- 
fidant, Ameha Davenant, was at any rate completely deceived. 
Amelia was one of those featureless blondes who seem bom to 
be overlooked She adored her beautiful friend, and never, 
from first to last, could see any fault m her, except, perhaps, 
on the evemng when the real things of the story happened. 
And even m that matter she owned at the time that it was 
only that her darhng Eraestme did not understand. 

Emestme was a prettyish girl with the airs, so irresistible 
and nusleadmg, of a beauty, most people said that she was 
beautiful, and she certainly managed, with extraordmary 
success, to produce the illusion of beauty. Quite a number of 
plaimsh girls achieve that effect nowadays The freedom of 
modem dress and coiffure and the mcreasmg confidence in 
herself which the modem girl expcnences, aid her m fostermg 
the illusion, but m the sixties, when everyone wore much the 
same sort of bonnet, when your choice m coiffure was limited 
to bandeaux or ringlets, and the cnnolme was your only wear, 
something very like gemus was needed to deceive the world 
in the matter of your personal charms Ernestine had that 
genius, hers was the smilin g, nngletted, dark-haired, dark-eyed, 
sparklmg type. 

Ameha had blond bandeaux and kmd appeahng blue cyes^ 
rather too small and rather too dull, her hands and ears were 
beautiful, and she kept them out of sight as much as possible. 
In our times the blond hair would have been puffed out tp 
niake a frame for the forehead, a httle too high; a certam 
shade of blue and a certam shade of boldness would have 
her eyes effective And the beautiful hands would have learned 
that flower-like droop of the wnst so justly and so umversaUy 
admired. But as it was, Ameha was very nearly plain, and m 
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her secret emotional self-commumngs told herself f^>at she was 
ugly It was she who, at the age of fourteen, composed the re- 
markable poem beginmng: 


7 know that I am ugly' did I make 
The face that is the laugh and jest of all? 


and goes on, after disclaiming any personal responsibility for 
the face, to entreat the kind earth to “cover it away from 
mocking eyes,” and to “let the daisies blossom where it hes. 

Amelia did not want to die, and her face was not e 
laugh and jest, or indeed the special interest, of anyone. AU 
that was poetic hcense Amelia had read perhaps a httle oo 
much poetry of ‘'Quand je suis morte, mes amies, plantez 
un saule au cimetiire" , but really life was a very good g 
to Ameha, especially when she had a new dress and someone 
paid her a compliment But she went on wnting verses ^ 
toUmg the advantages of The Tomb, and grovelling me 
caUy at the feet of One who was Another’s until that sumn^j 
when she was nineteen, and went to stay with Ernestine at ^ 
ncourt Then her Muse took flight, scared, perhaps, by ® 
possibihty, suddenly and threatemngly presented, of bemg 
asked to inspire verse about the real things of hfe 

At any rate, Ameha ceased to wnte poetry about the tune 
when she and Ernestme and Ernestine’s aunt went on a 
to Doncourt, where Frederick Powell hved with his 
It was not one of those hurried motor-fed excursions whic 
we have now, and call week-ends, but a long leisurely visi^ 
when aU the friends of the static aunt called on the dynamic 
aunt, and hoth returned the calls with much state, a big 


barouche and a pair of fat horses There were croquet p^" 
ties and archery parties and httle dances, all pleasant m- 
formal httle gaieties arranged without ceremony among peo- 
ple who hved withm driving distance of each other and knew 
each other’s tastes and incomes and family history as well as 
they knew their own The habit of importing huge droves of 
strangers from distant counties for brief harrymg raids did not 
then obtain. There was instead a wide and constant circle of 
pleasant people with an unflagging stream of gaiety, mild 
indeed, but delightful to unjaded palates. 
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And at Doricourt life was delightful even on the days 
when there was no party It was perhaps more delightful to 
Ernestine than to her friend, but even so, the one least 
pleased was Emestme’s aunt 

“I do thmk,” she said to the other aunt whose name was 
Juha — “I daresay it is not so to you, bemg accustomed to 
Mr W Frederick, of course, from his childhood, but I 
always find gentlemen in the house so unsetthng, especially 
young gentlemen, and when there are young ladies also One 
is always on the qm vive for excitement ” 

“Of course,” said Aunt Juha, with the air of a woman of 
the world, “hving as you and dear Emestme do, with only 
females in the house ” 

“We hang up an old coat and hat of my brother’s on the 
hatstand in 5ie haU,” Aunt Emmehne protested 

“ The presence of gentlemen in the house must be a httle 
unsettlmg For myself, I am mured to it Frederick has so 
many friends Mr Thesiger, perhaps, the greatest I beheve him 
to be a most worthy young man, but pecuhar ” She leaned 
forward across her bnght-tmted Berhn woolwork and spoke 
impressively, the needle with its traihng red poised m air 
Wou know, I hope you will not think it mdehcate of me to 
mention such a thing, but dear Frederick your dear Emes- 
tme would have been m every way so smtable ” 

‘Would have been?” Aunt Emmelme’s tortoise-shell shuttle 
ceased its swift movement among the white loops and knots 
■ of her tattmg 

‘Well, my dear,” said the other aunt, a httle shortly, 
“you must surely have noticed ” 

^ “You don’t mean to suggest that Ameha ... I thought Mr. 
Thesiger and Ameha ” 

“Ameha I I really must say! No, I was alludmg to Mr. 
f Thesiger’s attentions to dear Emestme Most marked In 
dear Fredenck’s place I should have found some excuse for 
shortenmg Mr Thesiger’s visit But, of course, I cannot inter- 
im fere Gentlemen must manage these things for themselves I 
ill only hope that there will be none of that tnflmg with the 
p.'i most holy affections of others which ” 

[il The less voluable aunt cut m hotly with: “Ernestme’s m- 
^ capable of anythmg so unladylike ” 
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“Just what I was saying,” the other rejoined blandly, got up 
and drew the blind a little lower, for the afternoon sun was 
glowing on the rosy wreaths of the drawing-room carpet 
Outside in the sunshine Frederick was going his best to ar- 
range his own affairs He had managed to place himself be- 
side Miss Ernestine Meutys on the stone steps of the pavil- 
ion, but then, Mr Thesiger lay along the lower step at her 
feet, a very good position for looking up into her eyes, 
Ameha was beside him, but then it never seemed to matter 
whom Amelia sat beside. 

They were talking about the pavilion on whose steps th^ 
sat, and Amelia who often asked uninteresting questions 
had wondered how old it was It was Frederick’s pavilion 
after all, and he felt this when his friend took the words ou 
of his mouth and used them on his own account, even though 
he did give the answer in the form of an appeal. 

“The foundations are Tudor, aren’t they?” he said, 
it an observatory or laboratory or somethmg of that sort in rs 
Henry’s time?” , 

“Yes,” said Fredenck, “there was some story about a wizar 
or an alchemist or something, and it was burned down, an 
then they rebuilt it in its present style ” 

“The Italian style, isn’t it?” said Thesiger, “but you can 
hardly see what it is now, for the creeper.” . 

“Virginia creeper, isn’t it?” Amelia asked, and Frederic 
said “Yes, Virgima creeper.” Thesiger said it looked more li ® 
a South American plant, and Ernestine said Virginia was m 
South America and that was why “I know, because of the 
war,” she said modestly, and nobody smiled or answere 
There were manners in those days 

“There’s a ghost story about it surely,” Thesiger began again, 
lookmg up at the dark closed doors of the pavilion. 

“Not that I ever heard of,” said the pavilion’s owner. 
I thmk the country people invented the talc because there 
have always been so many rabbits and weasels and things 
found dead near it And once a dog, my uncle’s favourit® 
spamel But of course that’s sunply because they get en- 
tangled in the Virginia creeper — ^you see how fine and big 
It IS— and can’t get out, and die as they do m traps. But 
the villagers prefer to thmk it’s ghosts ” 
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“I thought there was a real ghost story,” Thesiger persisted 
Ernestine said “A ghost story. How delicious! Do tell it, 
Mr Doricourt This is ]ust the place for a ghost story. Out 
of doors and the sun shining, so that wc can’t really be 
frightened ” 

Doricourt protested again that he knew no story. 

“That’s because you never read, dear boy,” said Eugene 
Thesiger “That hbrary of yours There’s a delightful book — 
did you never notice it? — ^brown tree calf with your arms on 
It, the head of the house writes the history of the house as 
far as he knows it. There’s a lot in that book. It began in 
Tudor times — 1515 to be exact.” 

Queen Elizabeth’s time,” Emestme thought that made it 
so much more interesting “And was the ghost story m that?” 

Tt isn’t exactly a ghost story,” said Thesiger “It’s only 
pavilion seems to be an unlucky place to sleep in ” 

Haunted?” Fredenck asked, and added that he must look 
tip that book 

'Not haunted exactly Only several people who have slept 
the mght there went on sleepmg ” 

Dead, he means,” said Emestme, and it was left for 
Ameha to ask 

' ‘Does the book tell anything particular about how the 
people died? What killed them, or anythmg?” 

^ There are suggestions,” said Thesiger, “but there, it is 
> a gloomy subject I don’t know why I started it. Should we 
< ave time for a game of croquet before tea, Doricourt?” 

T wish you!d read the book and teU me the stones,” 
Ernestme said to Frederick, apart, over the croquet balls 
^ I will,” he answered fervently, “you’ve only to teU me what 
you want” 

i Or perhaps Mr Thesiger will tell us another tune — 
the twihght Smce people hke twihght for ghosts WiU you, 
A Mr Thesiger?” She spoke over her blue muslm shoulder 

Frederick certainly meant to look up the book, but he de- 
( layed till after supper, the half-hour before bed when he and 
p Thesiger put on their braided smokmg-jackets and their 
y braided smoking-caps with the long yellow tassels, and smoked 
the cigars which were, m those days still, more of a luxury 
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than a necessity. Ordinarily, of course, these ^ 

out of doors, or m the smohing-room, a stuy Wtie 
littered with boots and guns and yellow-hack^ raJ 7 
novels But to-night Frederick left his friend m 
hutch, and went alone to the hbrary, found e oo 
took it to the circle of h^t made by the colza lamp. 

“I can skim through it in half an hour,” he s^, an 
wound up the lamp and hghted his second cigar. ? 
opened the shutters and windows, so that the ro^ s 
not smell of smoke in the morning. Those were 
consideration for the ladies who had not yet learoe 
cigarette is not exclusively a male accessory e a 

or a bass voice , , v 

But when, his preparations completed, he opened e 
he was compelled to say ‘Tshawl” Nothmg short o 
could relieve his feelmg^ (You know the expression m 
though of course it isn’t pronounced as ifs spelt, any 

than Featherstonehaugh or St Maur are.) «rnark 

'Tshawl” said Fredenck, fluttermg the pages His r^ 
was justified The earher part of the book was wntten in 
beautiful script of the early sixteenth century, that " . 

plain and is so impossible to read, and the later pag^» 
the handwriting was clear and Italian enough, left Fr 
helpless, for the language was Latm, and Fredericks fr^hn^^ 
limited to the particular passages he had “been throug 
his private school He recogmsed a word here and 
mors, for instance, and pallidus and pavor and 
just as you or I might; but to read ^e complicated s 
and make sense of it ... I Frederick said something jus 
shade stronger than “Pshaw!” — “Botherationl” I think ^ 
replaced the book on the shelf, closed the shutters and turn 
out the lamp He thought he v/ould ask Thesiger to trans a 
the thing, but Uien agam he thought he wouldn’t. So he vc 
to bed wishing that he had happened to remember more 
the Latin so painfully beaten into tlie best years of bis t*) 
hood 

And ihc story of the pavilion was, after all, told by Tlicsig^* 

Tiierc was a Iitilc dance at Doncourt next evening, ^ 

L- d^nce, ihe> called it The furniture was pushed 
Ip* in'* die Vm'iJIs, ard The tightly stretched Axminstcr car 
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pet was not so bad to dance on as you might suppose That, 
you see, was before the dajs of polished floors and large 
rugs with loose edges that you can catch your feet in A 
carpet was a carpet in those days, well and truly laid, con- 
scientiously exact to the last least recess and fitting the 
floor like a skin And on this quite tolerable surface the 
young people danced very happily, some ten or twelve couples 
The old people did not dance in those days, except some- 
times a quadnlle of state to "open the ball.” They played 
cards m a room provided for the purpose, and in the dancing- 
room three or four kindly middle-aged ladies were considered 
to provide ample chaperonage You were not even expected 
to report yourself to your chaperon at the conclusion of a 
dance It was not hke a real ball And even m those far-ofli 
days there were conservatories 

It was on the steps of the conservatory, not the steps 
leadmg from the dancing-room, but the steps leading to the 
garden, that the story was told The four young people were 
sittmg together, the girls’ ennohned flounces spreadmg 
round them like huge pale roses, the young men correct m 
their high-shouIdered coats and white cravats Emestme had 
been very kmd to both the men — ^a httle too kmd, perhaps, 
who can tell? At any rate, there was m their eyes exactly that 
hght which you may imagine m the eyes of nval stags m the 
matmg season It was Ernestme who asked Frederick for the 
story, and Thesiger who, at Ameha’s suggestion, told it 

"It’s quite a number of stones,” he said, “and yet it’s 
really all the same story The first man to sleep m the pavil- 
ion slept there ten years after it was built He was a friend 
of the alchemist or astrologer who built it He was found 
dead m the mormng There seemed to have been a struggle 
His arms bore the marks of cords No, they never found any 
cords He died from loss of blood There were cunous wounds 
That was all the rude leeches of the day could report to the 
bereaved survivors of the deceased ” 

“How funny you are, Mr Thesiger,” said Emestme with 
that celebrated soft low laugh of hers When Emestme was 
elderly, many people thought her stupid When she was young, 
no one seems to have been of this opmion. 

"And the next?” asked Ameha 
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“The next was sixty years later. It was a visitor that time, 
too. And he was found dead with just the same marks, and 
the doctors said the same thing And so it went on 
have been eight deaths altogether— unexplamed deaths Mo 
body has slept m it now for over a hundred years People seem 
to have a prejudice against the place as a sleeping apartmen 

I can’t think why ” .. 

“Isn’t he simply kilhng?” Ernestine asked Amelia, who saia.^ 
“And doesn’t anyone know how it happened? No one an 
swered till Ernestine repeated the question in the form o . 

“I suppose it was just accident?” , 

“It was a cunously recurrent accident,” said Thesige^ 
Fredenck, who throughout the conversation had said 
right thmgs at the right moment, remarked that it did no 
to beheve all these old legends Most old famihes ha ® ^ 
he beheved. Fredenck had mhented Doncourt from 
known great-uncle of whom m life he had not so muc 
heard, but he was very strong on the family tradition, 
don’t attach any importance to these tales myself ” 

“Of course not All the same,” said Thesiger^ dehberateiy, 
“you wouldn’t care to pass a mght in that pavihon.” 

“No more would you,” was all Frederick found on ^Ins ps 
“I admit that I shouldn’t enjoy it,” said Eugene, ut 
bet you a hundred you don’t do it” 

“Done,” said Frederick. . ^ 

“Oh, Mr. Doricourt,” breathed Ernestine, a httle shoe 
at betting “before ladies ” 

“Don’tl” said Ameha, to whom, of course, no one pai 
attention, “don’t do it” . 

You know how, m the midst of flower and leafage, a 
will suddenly, surprismgly rear a head that threatens? » 
amid friendly talk and laughter, a sudden fierce antagomsm 
sometimes looks out and vanishes again, surprising most of 
the antagomsts This antagonism spoke m the tones of bo 
men, and after Ameha had said, “Don’t,” there was a cun 
ously breathless httle silence Ernestine broke it “Oh,” she saith 
“I do wonder which of you will win. I should like them bo 
to wm, wouldn’t you, Ameha? Only I suppose that’s not always 
possible, IS It?” 
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Both gentlemen assured her that in the case of bets it was 
very rarely possible 

“Then I wish you wouldn’t,” said Emestme “You could 
both pass the night there, couldn’t you, and be company for 
each other? I don’t think betting for such large sums is quite 
the thing, do you, Amelia?" 

Ameha said No, she didn’t, but Eugene had already begun 
to say 

“Let the bet be off then, if Miss Meutys doesn’t like iL 
That suggestion is mvaluable But the thing itself needn’t be 
off Look here, Doncourt I’ll stay in the pavilion from one 
to three and you from three to five Then honour will be 
satisfied How will that do?” 

The snake had disappeared 

“Agreed,” said Frederick, “and we can compare impres- 
sions afterwards That will be quite interesting ” 

Then someone came and asked where they had all got to, 
and they went m and danced some more dances Ernestine 
danced twice with Frederick and drank iced sherry and water 
and they said good-night and hghted their bedroom candles at 
the table in the hall 

“1 do hope they won’t,” Amelia said as the girls sat brush- 
nig their hair at the two large white mushn frilled dressmg- 
tables m the room they shared 

“Won’t what?” said Ernestine, vigorous with the brush 
“Sleep m that hateful pavilion I wish you’d ask them not to, 
Emestme They’d min d, if you asked them.” 

“Of course I will if you like, dear,” said Emestme cor- 
dially She was always the soul of good nature But I dont 
flunk you ought to beheve m ghost stones, not really 

‘Why not?” ,, i, » 

“Oh, because of the Bible and gomg to church and all that, 
said Emestme “Do you really think Rowland’s Macassar has 

naade any difference to my hair?” 

“It IS just as beautiful as it always was,” said Ameha, twist- 
ing up her own httle ashen-blond handfuL “What was that?” 

That was a sound coming from the httle dressmg-room 
There was no hght m that room Ameha went mto the httle 
room though Emestme said “Oh, don’tl how can you? It 
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might be a ghost or a rat or something,” and as she went 
she whispered “Hush!” 

The window of the httle room was open and she leaned 
out of it. The stone sill was cold to her elbows through her 
print dressing-jacket 

Emestme went on brushing her hair. Amelia heard a move- 
ment below the window and listened. “To-mght will do,” 
someone said, 

^ It s too late,” said someone else. 

^ Tf you re afraid, it will always be too late or too early/* 
said someone. And it was Thesiger. 

‘You know Im not afraid,” the other one, who was Dori- 
couit, answered hotly. 

hoim for each of us will satisfy honour,” said Thesiger 
carelessly “The girls will expect it I couldn’t sleep. Let’s do 
It now ^d get it over. Let’s see. Oh, damn it!” 

A faint click had sounded. 

ri watch I forgot the chain was loose. It’s all 

*^^§0, glass not broken even. Well, are you game?” 

“T ’ ^ msist Shall I go first or you?” 

Thesiger, “That’s only fair, because I sug- 

then ^ ^ half-past one or a quarter to two, and 

then you come on. See?” 

Oh, all right I think it’s silly, though,” said Fredenck. 
girt ^ ^ voices ceased. Amelia went back to the other 

“Hiey’rc going to do it to-night” 

“Sl^i! Ernestine was placid as ever. “Do what?” 

^^^eepm that homble pavilion.” 

■tiov/ do you know?’ 

explained how she knew. 

helpfully Ernestine 

“But ^ about it m the morning.” 

I shal^g3pSS nVto." ^ 

mehaP the other gurl ^vas at last aroused. ‘You couldn't. 
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I shouldn’t let you dream of doing anything so unladylike. 
What would the gentlemen think of you?” 

The question silenced Ameha, but she began to put on her 
so lately discarded bodice. 

“I won’t go if you think I oughtn’t,” she said. 

*Torward and fast, auntie would call it,” said the other. 
*T am almost sure she would ” 

“But I’ll keep dressed I shan’t disturb you I’ll sit m the 
dressmg^room. I can't go to sleep while he’s running mto 
this awful danger ” 

“Which he?” Ernestine’s voice was very sharp. “And there 
Tsn’t any danger ” 

“Yes, there is,” said Ameha sullenly, “and I mean thenu 
Both of them ” 

Emestme said her prayers and got into bed She had put 
her hair m curl-papers which became her like a wreath of 
white roses. 

‘T don’t think auntie will be pleased,” she said, “when she 
hears that you sat up all night watching young gentlemen. 
Good-mght, dearl” * 

“Good-night, darhng,” said Ameha. “I know you don’t 
Tinderstand. It’s aU nght” 

She sat m the dark by the dressing-room window There was 
Ho moon, but the starhght lay gray on the dew of the park, 
and the trees massed themselves in bunches of a darker gray, 
deeperung to black at the roots of them. There was no sound 
to break the stillness, except the httle crackhngs of twigs and 
^^^^thngs of leaves as birds or httle m^t wandering beasts 
moved m the shadows of the garden, and the sudden creak- 
Higs that furmture if you sit alone with it and listen m 

the mghf s silence 

Ameha sat on and listened, listened The pavihon showed 
in broken streaks of pale grey against the wood, that seemed 
to be chngmg to it m dark patches But that, she remmded 
herself, was only the creeper. She sat there for a-very long 
tune, not knowmg how long a tune it was For anxiety is a poor 
chronometer, and the first ten nunutes had seemed an hour 
She had no watch. Emestme had — and slept with it under her 
pillow. The stable clock was out of order, the man had been 
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sent for to see to it There was nothing to measure time’s 
flight by, and she sat there rigid, straining her ears for a foot- 
fall on the grass, straining her eyes to see a figure come out 
of the dark pavihon and across the dew-grey grass towards 
the house And she heard nothing, saw nothmg 
Slowly, imperceptibly, the grey of the sleeping trees took on 
famt dreams of colour The sky turned faint above the trees, 
the moon perhaps was coming out The pavihon grew more 
clearly visible It seemed to Amelia that something moved 
along the leaves that surrounded it, and she looked to see him 
come out But he did not come 

I wish the moon would really shine,” she told herself And 
suddenly she knew that the sky was clear and that this grow- 

hght was not the moon’s cold shiver, but the growing hght 
of dawiL 


She went quickly into the other room, put her hand under 
the piUow of Emestme, and drew out the little watch with the 
diamond “E” on it 

A quarter to three,” she said aloud Ernestme moved and 
grunted 


There was no hesitation about Amelia now Without an- 
for the ladylike and the really suitable, she 
ghte her candle and went quickly down the stairs, paused 
a moment m the hall, and so out through the front door She 
I^se along the terrace The feet of Frederick protruded from 
e open French window of the smoking-roonu She set down 
r can e on the terrace — ^it burned clearly enough in that 
Frederick as he slept, his head between 
hands loosely hanging, and shook hun 
Ifc p — “Wake up> Somethmg’s happened! 

Ifs_^umer to aree and h=-a not coL back.” 

mo s not what?" Fredenck aaked deepily. 

Thesiger The pavihon ” 

don Davenant? I beg your par- 

w/th appariUon 

plored ^un urgently Ameha told him what it was, im- 

plored hun to go at once and see what had happened if he 
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iiad been fully awake, her voice and her eyes would have told 
him many things. 

He said he’d come back,” he said, “Hadn’t I better wait? 
You go back to bed, hCss Davenant If he doesn’t come in 
half an hour 

H you don’t go this minute,” said Ameha tensely, “I shall.” 

^ you insist,” Frederick smd “He has simply 
alien asleep as I did Dear Miss Davenant, return to your 
room, I beg In the morning when we are all laughmg at this 

e alarm, you will be glad to remember that Mr. Thesiger 
do« not know of your anxiety.” 

I hate you,” said Ameha gently, “and I am gomg to see 
^ t has happened Come or not, as you like ” 

he caught up the silver candlestick and he followed its 
Wavering gleam down the terrace steps and across the grey 
dewy grass 

Half-way she paused, hfted the hand that had been hidden 
^ong her muslm flounces and held it out to him with a big 
Indian dagger m it 

“I got It out of the hall,” she said “If there’s any real 
^ger Anything hvmg, I mean I thought . . . But I know 
1 couldn’t use it WiU you take it?” 

He took it, laughmg kin dly 

How romantic you are,” he said admiringly and looked at 
er standmg there m the nungled gold and grey of dawn and 
candlehght It was as though he had never seen her before. 

Th^ reached the steps of the pavihon and stumbled up 
mem. The door wasnlosed but not locked And Amelia noticed 
mat the trails of creeper had not been disturbed, they grew 
across the doorway, as thick as a man’s finger, some of them. 

He must have got m by one of the wmdovre,” Fredenck 
said. “Your dagger comes m handy. Miss Davenant.” 

He slashed at the wet sticky green stuff and put his shoulder 
to the door It yielded at a touch and they went m. 

The one candle lighted the pavihon hardly at all, and the 
dus^ light that oozed m through the door and windows 
helped very httle And the silence was thick and heavy. 

“Thesigerl” said Frederick, clearmg his throat. “Thesigerl 
Hullo 1 Where are you?” 

Thesiger did not say where he was And then they saw. 
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There were low seats to the windows, and between the win- 
dows low stone benches ran On one of these something 
dark, something dark and in places white, confused the out- 
line of the carved stone 

“Thesiger,” said Frederick again m the tone a man uses to 
a room that he is almost sure is empty “Thesiger!” 

But Amelia was bending over the bench She was holding 
the candle crookedly so that it flared and guttered 

“Is he there?” Frederick asked, following her, “is that him? 
Is he asleep?” 

“Take the candle,” said Amelia, and he took it obediently. 
Ameha was touching what lay on the bench Suddenly she 
screamed Just one scream, not very loud But Frederick 
remembers just how it sounded Sometimes he hears it in 
dreams and wakes moaning, though he is an old man now 
and his old wife says “What is it, dear?” and he says: “Noth- 
mg, my Ernestme, nothing ” 

Directly she had screamed she said' “He’s dead,” and fell 
on her knees by the bench Fredenck saw that she held some- 
thing m her arms 

Perhaps he isn’t,” she said “Fetch someone from the 
house, brandy — send for a doctor Oh, go, go, go!” 

I can’t leave you here,” said Frederick with thoughtful 
propnety, “suppose he revives?” 

He will not revive,” said Ameha dully, “go, go, go! Do 
as I tell you Go’ If you don’t go,” she added suddenly and 
amazingly, “I beheve I shall kill you It’s all your domg” 
The astounding sharp injustice of this stung Fredenck m- 
to action. 

I beheve he’s only famted or something,” he said “When 
ve roused the house and everyone has witnessed your emo- 
tion you will regret , , 

her feet and caught the knife from him and 
raise it, awkwardly, clumsily, but with keen threatening, not 
disregarded Fredenck went 

, 20 Fredenck came back, with the groom and the gar- 

ener (he hadn’t thought it well to disturb the ladies), the 
filled fuU of white revealing daylight. On the 
nc ay a dead man, and kneelmg by him a living woman 
n w ose warm breast his cold and heavy head lay pil- 
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lowed The dead man’s hands were full of the green crushed 
leaves, and thick twining tendrils were about his wrists and 
throat A wave of green seemed to have swept from the 
open window to the bench where he lay 

The groom and the gardener and the dead man’s friend 
looked and looked. 

. *Xooks like as if he’d got himself entangled m the creeper 
and lost ’is ’ead,” said the groom, scratchmg his own. 

“Haw’d the creeper get m, though? That’s what I says,” 
It was the gardener who said it 

“Through the wmdow,” said Doncourt, moistenmg his 
hps With his tongue 

“The wmdow was shut, though, when I come by at five 
yesterday,” said the gardener stubbornly “ ’Ow did it get all 
that way smce five?” 

They looked at each other, voicmg, silently, impossible 
thmgs 

The woman never spoke She sat there m the white nng 
of her crmohned dress like a broken white rose But her arms 
were round Thesiger and she would not move them. 

When the doctor came, he sent for Emestme who came, 
flushed and sleepy-eyed and very frightened, and shocked 

**You’re upset, dear,” she said to her fnend, “and no wonder. 
How brave of you to come out with Mr Doncourt to see 
what happened. But you can’t do any thin g now, dear Come 
m and I’ll tell them to get you some tea ” 

Amelia laughed, looked down at the face on her shoulder, 
laid the head back on the bench among the droopmg green 
of the creeper, stooped over it, kissed it and said quite quietly 
and gently “Good-bye, dear, good-byel” — ^took Emestme’s 
arm and went away with her 

The doctor made an examination and gave a death-certifi- 
cate “Heart failure,” was his ongmal and brilhant diagnosis. 
The certificate said nothmg, and Fredenck said nothing, of 
the creeper that was wound about the dead man’s neck, nor 
of the httle white wounds, hke httle bloodless lips half-open, 
that they found about the dead man’s neck. 

“An imagmative or uneducated person,” said the doctor, 
"might suppose that the creeper had somethmg to do with 
his death. But we mustn’t encourage superstition. I wiU assist 
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my man to prepare the body for its last sleep Then we need 
not have any chattenng woman ” 

Can you read Latin?” Frederick asked. The doctor could, 
and, later, did. 

It was the Latin of that brown book with the Doncourt 
arms on it that Frederick wanted read And when he and 
the doctor had been together with the book between them for 
three hours, they closed it, and looked at each other with 
shy and doubtful eyes 

It can’t be true,” said Frederick. 

If it IS, said the more cautious doctor, “you don’t want 
it talked about I should destroy that book if I were you 
And I should root up that creeper and burn it It is quite 
evident, from what you tell me, that your fnend beheved 
that this creeper was a man-eater, that it fed, just before 
its flowering time, as the book tells us, at dawn, and that he 
u y meant that the thing when it crawled mto the pavilion 
see ng its prey should find you and not him It would have 

wn so, I understand, if his watch had not stopped at one 
o’clock.” 


He dropped it, you know,” said Doncourt hke a man in a 
dream, 

« , ^ cases in this book are the same,” said the doctor, 
. ^ ^ the white wounds I have heard of such 

P ^n , never beheved ” He shuddered “Had your friend 

^toHhewfyr ^ 

tinf> ^i?^ thought of Ernestine, of Thesiger’s eyes on Emes- 
“No ” over her blue mushn shoulder 

accident / None whatever. It must have been 

Latin ” w 1 ^^ He could not read 

name being saci^ed^^^’ ^ gentleman, and Emestme’s 

cd i^He^^4VK^th° brought here and plant- 

seems to ^ve befn\t ite 

. . that in cl, ^ flowering season that it needed the 
birds found dead^^e^ 

that way acroi-; the pavilion . . . But to move itself all 

coDscicnt,” he said wth ^ 

said with a sincere shudder. “One would think,” 
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he corrected himself at once, “that it knew what it was 
domg, if such a thing were not plainly contrary to the laws 
of nature ” 

“Yes,” said Fredenck, “one would I think if I can’t do 
anything more Fll go and rest. Somehow all this has given 
me a turn Poor Thesigerl” 

Ehs last thought before he went to sleep was one of pity. 

“Poor Thesiger,” he said, “how violent and wickedl And 
what an escape for mel I must never tell Emestme And all 
the time there was Ameha. . . Emestme would never have 
done that for me ” And on a httle pang of regret for the im- 
possible he fell asleep 

Amelia went on hvmg She was not the sort that dies even 
of such a thing as happened to her on that night, when for 
the first and last time she held her love m her arms and knew 
him for the murderer he was It was only the other day that 
she died, a veiy old woman Emestme who, beloved and sur- 
rounded by children and erandchildreu, survived her, spoke 
her epitaph ^ 

“Poor Ameha,” she said, “nobody ever looked the same 
side of the road where she was There was an mdiscretion when 
she was young Oh, nothmg disgraceful, of course She was 
a lady But people talked. It was the sort of thin g that stamps 
^ girlj you know.” 



Edgar Pangborn 


Fick-up for OSympus 

This was Ab Thompson — you might have seen him if you 
were around there in the 1960s: thin nose, scant chin, hair 
sandy to gray, pop eyes, and a warm depth of passion for 
anything with wheels If it had pistons, wheels, some land 
of driving shaft, Ab could love it When the old half-ton 
bumbled into his filling station, the four cylmders of his lone- 
some heart pounded to the spark, the best of many voices 
withm him said tenderly Listen how she perksl The bearded 
driver leamng from the cab had to ask him twice: “Is this 
the nght road for Ol 3 mipus?“ 

A genume 1937 Chewy, sweet as the day she was hatched. 
Oh — ^little things here and there, of course Ab pulled himself 
together “Never heard of it You’re aimed for N’York — ^might 
be beyond there somewheres ’* The muddy hood stirred his 
longing, when this thunder-buggy was made, streamlining 
wasn’t much more than the beginmng of a notion. “Water? 
Check the oil, sir?” 

"Yes, both Got enough gas, I think.” The driver’s voice 
was fatigued, perhaps from the June heat, Ab Thompson 
raised the hood and explored. Rugged, rugged . . • “They 
don t make ’em like this nowadays ’’ 

“I guess not” In the back of the truck a drowsy-eyed 
woman in a loose gown of white linen scratched the head 
of a leopard and kept watch of half a dozen shy httle goats. 

Ab marveled it was like the dollar IngersoU his pop used 
to brag about — and oh, dear Lord, how long ago was that? 
Before what they called the Second World War? — ^Ab couldn’t 
just remember Naturally this old girl was beat up — ^beat up 
bad, and almost thirty years old. But she ticked away She 
perked Needed a new fan belt Leak in the top of the radiator 
dump in some gmger, maybe she’d seal herself up. And the 
valves He showed the driver the spot of dirty oil on the 
measunng rod. “She’ll take a quart, maybe two.” 
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“All nght,” said the bearded man The woman murmured 
reprovingly to the leopard and tied a short rope to the grass 
collar on his neck When the oil was in, the dnver said apolo- 
getically “Seems very noisy ” 

“That’s your valves, Mister. I could tighten ’em some You 
got one loose tappet, I dunno — could tighten ’er some only 
not too much on account if I make her too tight you don’t 
get the power is all ” 

“Well — ^’’ the driver scratched the thick curls tumbhng 
over the horns on his forehead “Well, suppose you — ’’ 
“She am’t had a real valve job in quite some time, am I 
right. Mister? I am’t equipped for a valve job is the heU of 
It But I could look her over, give you an idea, won’t cost 
you nothing, glad to do it Understand, that there ticking 
don’t hurt nothmg, it’s just your tappet, but them valves — Ab 
spat m embarrassment 
‘Yes, look her over I’d be much obhged,” 

“Kmd of hke a good watch. Mister — ^got to keep her 
cleaned up ” 

‘Yes Look her over, give me an idea ” 

Ab sighed m happmess “Okay Twenty mmutes, say . . 
You could pound the dayhghts out of them, he thought — 
they’d still perk. Bet she could take a ten-percent grade m 
high, even now Actually the valves weren’t bad, he saw — 
sighing over the leaf-gauge, wishmg in a bnef sorrow like 
the touch of wmgs that somehow, somewhere, it might be 
possible to set up the right kmd of shop Suppose you could 
stretch the money as far as hirmg an assistant — ^then maybe 
an addition on the south side, with room for a lift — ^nuts no 
Use dreammg . , The valves weren’t bad — ^bit of maladjust- 
ment, natural after neglect She’d perk. They never made them 
hke this nowadays — 

The woman m white was exercising the leopard on the 
rope, in the open space around the gas-tanks, a goat bleated 
peevishly 

Not that there was anything wrong with the new cars, 
Ab thought — especially the take-off jobs that needed only a 
twenty-foot clearance to sprout wmgs and leave the highway 
those might be hell-fired cute when they got a few more 
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bugs ironed out And you couldn’t deny the new ^ound 
models were shck and pretty fifty miles to the gallon if you 
didn’t average more than a hundred per But you a e 
old baby— “Mister.” said Ab Thompson, “you got “mp^ 
Sion, I do mean Shouldn’t have no trouble on the tuns. 
“That’s true I have no trouble m the hills” 

“Starter ain’t too good Might’ve had some damage, 

dunno” . , 

“I meant to ask about that The trouble is here m the ca 

“Huh? Nothm’ there but the button you step om” 

“I know My foot keeps catching on it” Ab 
right-hand door, the button looked good enough o S 
if you could bmld it out a little — •?” The driver s owe 
the cloven bottom of his hoof. “This slot here you 


the button catches in it ” . ^ 

“Oh, heU, mstant plastic’U fix that” Ab trotted to his sha^ 

delighted Nice to have the nght stuff on hand for once, 
returned with a gadget like a grease-gun. “This here is 
thmg new m the trade Hardens on contact with air, 
mean hardens Stick to anything — ^got to handle it ^ 

It’s dry Comes out in a spray, like.” He played the P^^ 
delicately on the starter button, buildmg it out away 
the gas pedal. “Now try that, sir.” „ 

“Oh, fine Just what I had m mind. Well, the 
“Ain’t too bad But I would recommend you stop so 
place where they got the equipment. Might go on a oi^ 
time, or — ^well, she might kind of start complaimng, I 
It oughta be done ” i 

“ril see to it Much obliged ” The woman and the leopar 
climbed back in the truck. “What do I owe you?” 

Ab massaged his neck. “Three bucks . . . Thank you, s . 
Come again ” The little truck rolled away- “Jesus, I do 
Thirty years old and she still perks, just as sweet as you- c 
damn ” 



H. F. Heard 


The Swap 


“Let’s try!” 

“What nonsense’” 

‘Well, if Its nonsense, no harm’s done by trying. Besides, 
It only a few minutes anyhow ” 

It’s too silly—all this Indian pretense.” 

TOfl ^ Sufi And it’s quite plain and experi- 

tu ‘^^^esn’t work, we’ll know it m five or ten mm- 
ut^, that isn’t much time to lose ” 

“And if it docs?” 

“Oh, you own It nughtl” 

anythmg — mean, I don’t allow anything. 
a<;k 1C absurd experiment All I 

vniiA . ^ grotesque thing should actually happen, does 
again?’™^ ri-jumbo tell you how to un-mumbo-jumbo 

repeat the process from the 
n , or Side, and there you are, back again ” 

who was urgmg the experiment was a large, enthu- 
collpno, ^ asked Mather, a smaller, more accurate 

aronn^^x/r*°t- around He was always asking Mather 
ofsnppnw^*^^ usually came, usually punctured the bhster 
Thpv ^ which had nsen in Jones’s easily mflamed mind 
parted with the mutual feehng of havmg 
aaam f nautual, if not spoken, resolve not to meet 
each Perhaps, m some odd way, they needed 

ther More and more those we have thought to be ene- 
ui natural history, proved to be widely 
P^uers, those we took to be obvious parasites 
victim osts, closer inspection has shown to be S3Tnbiots 
P^ers who mterchange essential services 
Matter was a fauly conservative psychologist Jones held 
a newly invented chair of Histoncal Anthropology The crank 
ousmessman who had founded their small college had m- 

219 
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sisted that, among the standard conventional faculties, there 
should be this odd study That he had chosen also to endow 
this professorship with one thousand dollars a year more than 
the endowment of any of the other chairs didn’t make the 
position of Jones, his appointee, any easier. 

But Jones was not the kmd of man to care. His ebulhent 
indifference to his conservative colleagues’ envy-tinged dis- 
approval he called “the anthropological outlook.” 

“We’re all savages,” he used to announce ainly at the hig 
table, “all, mentally, gumea pigs to be tested and studi^» 
unless we’re anthropologists ” Then he would add what he 
called the anthropological approach “And, of course, the 
anthropologist himself is only a rarer form of savage than 
another anthropologist, and so on ad infimtum.” 

“Then you have no datum of objectivity,” Wilkins, e 
philosopher, would challenge 

“Well, there can’t be — ^unless you could really get msi 
someone else.” ' 

"That wouldn’t be enough,” cut m Mather. ‘Tt would, 
to be precise, be gomg only halfway To complete the process 
and brmg it to an adequate conclusion, from the prem^ 
you have postulated, you would have not only to get insi e 
someone else, simultaneously he would have to get inside you. 
Then each would have to return and compare notes ” 

“Yes,” said Jones agreeably, “yes, that, at last, would be 
real experimental anthropology.” . 

His mmd floated off in speculation. The rest of the '' 
table discussion fell to its normal level’ the food presented, 
the football prospects, and the local gossip. 

This contribution from Mather recurred to Jones, how- 
ever, a fortm'ght later. It and Jones’s own pachydermatous 
good nature and eupeptic hopefulness — ^his digestion was never 
his weak spot — qmte prepared him for another snub. After 
all, the instructions actually seemed to pomt to Mather. 

Jones, m pursuit of his odd assignment — ^for his colleagu^ 
had to own that he worked as hard at his silly job and wi 
more enthusiasm than they did at their proper ones — had 
been reading up on Sufi esoteric practices One m particular 
had interested him It was called “How the rainbow which 
Circles the spray of the Fountain of Light (The Nor) may, by 
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heart-contact, be thrown to link with another such rainbow " 
There followed quite unmistakable instructions as to how this 
rainbow interchange was to be cflfccted. 

“Well,” Jones had remarked to himself as he had put the 
book down “If that means anything, it means that, with 
quite a sunple expenment, one should be able to do pre- 
cisely what Mather said (and quite rightly) would alone let 
one have real anthropological knowledge, direct knowledge, 
of another person ” 

He went on, with growing interest, to read the further 
instructions They said that for the best or easiest results 
the opposite number should be one’s contrast”, if, for ex- 
flniple, one was bom under Jupiter with the sun in a neigh- 
boring “house,” then one should choose as one’s colleague 
in the experiment someone whose natal star was Saturn, 
With more than a glance of the Moon, or perhaps of Mercury, 
in his influences 

"That certainly would seem to pomt out Mather His dry- 
ness would be a perfect complement to my ebullience,” mur- 
mured Jones to himself, pencil m hand “I’ll try Maybe the 
stars indicate our collusions as well as our colhsions ” Wheth- 
er they do or not, the fact remains that Mather did come when 
called Jones opened with a really qmte good “anthropological 
approach ” 

"I’ve been thinking over what you said about insight into 
character ” 

"You mean that if you are to be able to see mto me I 
must be able to the same degree to see mto you?” 

‘Yes, that’s it, and, of course, you’re nght.” 

Mather was not so desiccated that he was not a httle 
suppled by wholehearted agreement. 

"I’m glad you think so,” he conceded. 

So, when Jones unmasked his request, he did not immedi- 
ately refuse Jones’s way of puttmg it, too, was not unskill- 
ful 

‘Tve come across ,a psychophysical experimental method 
which aims at helpmg such msight Of course. I’m not a 
psychologist, so I can’t tell if there’s anythmg m iL I thought 
perhaps you’d ‘vet’ it for me ” 

“A psychophysical method of insight — do you mean an 
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exercise?” Mather was permitting himself only a very 
low percentage of curiosity m his question, but Jones took 
it as a request for more information. And once again he im- 
proved his position, 

“Well, I gather it is practically nothmg but a physical 
method — something which can be defimtely tested ” 

That certainly reassured Mather, who was one of the almost 
wholly physiological psycholo^sts. 

‘Well, go ahead- Describe the method ” 

Jones knew that this would be the tummg point. He tried 
to preserve the favorable position he had won But m a few 
minutes it was clear that he had lost heavily. He could only 
conclude rather feebly, “Lef s try ” 

And then, when he thought he had failed, there came that 
queer httle hint of interest, if only nervous mterest Jones, 
like many flond optimistic men, was a diabetic and had been 
on insulin quite a while. Little upsets like thi<; told on him 
more than he chose to own to himself. His nervousness was 
disguised even to hunself — ^rather than lessened by his out- 
ward cheerfulness He began to feel his need of the routme 
shot But if Mather was going to yield, he must be pushed 
now. Mather fidgeted, put his hand m his pocket pulled it 
out empty, and then said, “Oh, very well, let’s get it over 
and show there’s nothmg m it After all, a great deal of 
science still consists m pnckmg the bubbles of superstitionl” 

It was hardly a gracious offer to co-operate, but Jones was 
ready to take it 


^ ^ heart-contact” he 

^oth ^ sit as close as we can, directly opposite one 

1^ drew up two stools and sat down on one. Mather 
ically settled hunself on the other. This was the last 
e, e said to his not ill-tempered but conventionally 
resp^table self, that he would humor Jones Even if Jones 
^ their silly old founder, if the rest of the faculty 

^ sound enough — ^kept steadily at sound work, the 

depended huild up a reputation which could make it m- 


mtenmpted this not too friendly reflection with, 
you p ease draw your stool as close as possible? The 
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hearts that beat as oner’ quened Mather crossly, 

“N:!:r’p.ease draw overj Me to 
the left”— he did so, too— "so that our feces Me 
possible face to face And now we have to let ey 

into tbe eye It sees opposite It” reallv 

This, thought Mather, is worse than a bore— it 7 

rather unpleasant Still, it would soon be over, or+nal 

That L, as far as he could remember te tot a^ 
reflection for a considerable time It wasn a 
to notice things Indeed, he perceived things per , 

clearly now than ever before Perhaps it was a e 
been so interested in anything, in a sort of vivi 
he was a child Perhaps that was the reason he d cease ® 
able to reflect ceased to be the detached httle man wi 

notebook. , 

Jones found exactly the same thmg Perhaps he n 
it a few seconds earlier than Mather did, smce e 
delayed by havmg to get over an attack of irritation mgs 
had suddenly gone just as he wished, so his observations 
followed quite a simple route, and at a steady pace irs^ 
he saw the bridge of his own nose reflected m Ma er s 
eyes It was hke looking into a small, very clear, bmocu ar 
camera — a sort of stereoscopic effect He was just beginning 
to wonder why he had never tried this odd httle experi 
ment before, when he was disturbed by an awkward ec - 
mg — a physical feehng that he hadn’t had since he d fainte 
from a palpitation His heart had begun to beat as if it were 
pushmg itself out of his chest, and he had at tbe same hmc 
the sensation that this was in some way a “double event ■— 
that Mather was suffering in the same way and that ^ 
Jones, could directly share that unpleasantness as though 
it were his own He tried to shift his attention back to his 
eyes and away from his chest He was sufficiently successful, 
though the acute discomfort contmued, to be largely dis- 
tracted by what he saw 

A moment before he had been observing the bridge o 
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his nose mirrored in the eyes which were starmg into his. 
Now the same field of vision was before him — but not quite 
the same — the same details, but their order was changed He 
saw his nose and, behind it, the mirror eyes — and in these 
what was he seeing? To clear away his confusion he lowered 
his focus He saw quite clearly his own nose confronting 
him. He saw the broad bndge, almost a saddle, which he’d 
so often confronted when shavmg Squinting mvoluntarily, 
he caught sight of a high narrow bridge even closer to hun* 
It stuck out so far and high that he could see the white, 
stretched skin that covered it 

Funny, he thought, I imagined I was much too far-sighted 
to be able to focus on anything as close as that, or, for that 
matter, on that nose opposite. 

Suddenly, he was overcome by vertigo What was his 
actual position? outlook? orientation? There wasn’t any 
doubt. It was only fear that was making him try to question 
it. A blast of sheer dread struck him like a hne squall Here 
was real nightmare He’d never imagined a dream as simple 
as this could so stun him with pamc He must wake up What 
roused him, however, was a laugh — not a very pleasant one— 
but he had to own that it wasn’t sinister, only ugly, and so, 
in a way, reassuring Where had he heard that queer neigh- 
ing cackle? Of course it was a rather clever but quite offensive 
parody of his own cheerful “ha, ba ’’ 

The face close before him began to draw away But the 
laughter went on; Jones could see as well as bear that now. 
The laughter was obviously coming from the face that was 
now drawn away suflaciently to be seen as a whole There was 
no longer a shadow of a doubt under which to take shelter. 
He had to come out into the hard light of knowledge. He could 
see himself laughing, and that unpleasant neighing must be 
~—i£ not the sound of his voice, at least what it sounded like 
to whom? To Mather, of course! The mouth opposite him 
ceased to gape and bellow. It was about to form words The 
ac^nt of the voice was little more pleasant than its laughter. 

Well, weve done it.” Jones heard the remark, a mmcing 
parody of his own (as he’d always thought) rather clear- 
tenor. Yes, there sitting opposite him was — ^himself- 
Not quite himself, though. He knew himself, as far as ap- 
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proper care of his body He began to sneeze The nose was 
apparently as neglected as the throat He snatched for a hand- 
kerchief, It was certainly m keeping v/ith aU the rest But 
there v/as no choice. 

Shaken by the sneezing, that confounded huge dental 
plate nearly flew out of his mouth He was so disgustedly 
vexed that he almost let it shp out. He felt he wanted to stamp 
on it to express his revulsion. The thought that there was 
someone to protest against brought him to his outer senses 
agaiiL Yes, there he v/as — ^his real self, sitting in front of 
him He could no longer see his old body — dear, delightful, 
most precious of all objects — clearly, for it had retreated 
The stool on which it was stdl seated was now pushed back 
stdl farther. Of course, he couldn’t see as clearly as he was 
used to seeing. He remembered that Mather, like most petti- 
foggjng, hairsphtting, over-accurate persons, was nearsighted. 
His own body, it was clear, however, wasn’t bemg pushed 
about yet That was a relief Mather — after that first explo- 
sion of startled humor — ^must have been even more stunned 
than he was by what had happened. 

Well, he, Jones, must pull himself together — or, rather, 
old rag bag Mather had left to him. He must hurry For 
e suddenly realized that Mather must be told how to take 
care of the Jones body. He might, by some sudden, careless, 
foohsh action, strain or break part of that body — clumsy httle 


Jon^ got to his feet— but not very sloUfuUy. As he dis- 
TOvered when he tned to bend it quickly, the left knee was 
sun, m eed, quite arthritic, and judging by the feel, there 
WCTe some quite savage corns on the right toes But the 
y was lighter and he was nearer the floor when he stood 
p^ course, Mather was a smaller man by some inches He 
stuped o'^ to where his own body was seated. It looked up 
at to with a queer, stiff twist of the neck. 

Mather-inJofr ^ 

queer voice in reply, “It’s a damneil 

ter you’ve swapped on me But I’d bet- 

ter learn to nde it myself.” 

Well, it s better than being cramped up as I am!” 
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“Don’t make personal remarks,” the other one snapped. 
“This body seems pretty well out of condition ” 

“You take care of it,” exclaimed Jones “You’re very 
careless, Tm findmg out, about how to take care of a body. 

And that body you’re m, lUst because it is a fine one, needs 
care” 

Oh, damn you,” began Mather Then th^ both broke 
into feeble laughter 

Well,” Jones remarked finally, “we’ve got a double hold 
on each other, there’s no doubt We’d better each set about 
^etly findmg out how to run these machmes ” 

They were silent for some time, as each returned to his 
mtemal mventory Whde domg this Jones, though, watched 
ather He saw Mather move the Jones hand up to the 
ones face and feel and pat it gmgerly Why should he do 
t? There was nothmg to be ashamed of or disgusted at 
in that fine ruddy cheek. Suddenly the Jones voice addressed 

T., , care of that plate You haven’t got one. 

Don t you lose it ” 

Jones felt he must retahate for this insult, the gross msult 
o emg told to take care — as though it were precious — of 
n contraption which was a disgustmg mjury to have stuffed 
w ones mouth. He was seized with a cravmg to spit the 
y thmg out. Wiser second thoughts prevailed. He con- 
retahatmg “You take care of that left 
ye Those eyes see twice as far as yours do, but the left one 
e^^ care — don’t go strammg it.” 

It s half bhnd,” said Mather, turiung the Jones-head down, 
g the Jones-wnst, and lookmg at the wnst watch. “I can 
Hardly see the watch hands!” 

*^011 ve never been able to see across the room. Look at 
ose books m the bookcase over there ” 

J<mes saw Mather turn the Jones-head toward the books 
and become mterested. 

came the grudgmg acknowledgment "It’s queer 
«> see as far as that with the naked eye.” 

And now look out of the window ” 
ather ambled the big Jones-body across the room 
T feel a bit as though I were on stilts,” he giggled as he 
passed his own body. Then, at the wmdow, he added. “It 
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IS rather fun with these long-distance eyes of yours Spec- 
tacles don’t quite give all that.” 

For a few minutes they walked about, each trying out his 
orrowed surface senses. Jones was quite amused to see what 
amazing detail he could now see on the dial of his watch 
^en he scanned the back of the hairy Mather-hand that 
ad nsen up and held itself m front of these new, shortly 
keen eyes which were now his, as though that hand had 
obeyed him all his hfe 


Next, he turned to trying out the ears. They were cer- 
tmnly different not any sharper, he thought, but more in- 
^ned to relish sound just for itself. He remembered that 
at er, of course, played the piano He wondered what it 
won d be like to play? Would one really have to care for 
nausic? Or would the fingers simply run away of thelnaselves, 
up and down the keyboard, as quickly and as mechanically 
as one of those old Pianolas? 

His intenor mvestigations were disturbed by hearing his 
speak Mather was complammg m that voice 
. ^ r, Jones, was still certain that Mather was putting on 

o m e him hear how ridiculous he sounded Mather, too, 
^ ^ ridiculous way, his borrowed hands, 
^^y, they’re nearly paralyzed,” he squeaked. 

Don t be msultmg ” 

t make my voice sound so absurd You’ve been 
mg that to insult me!” answered Mather. 

nthoJ reflected, we sound equally ridiculous to each 

inplv* mollified him considerably and he rephed sooth- 

\ and I can’t It’s amusing, 

flus end, to feel a hand as hve as that ” 

Jonpf soothed, and a new sensation distracted 

his Ipa sharp that shot right up the inner side of 

keen ac ^gmn, and agam that pam shot. 

The Heavens, he thought, so that’s sciatica 

An onlrwiv walked up and down the big open study 

lost in J^ould have thought they were two philosophers 
truth on over some shared intellectual problem In 

was wanXr^^^ engrossed m nothmg but feehng Each 
found lodging m which he 

, trymg the doors, the odd cupboards, the back 
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rooms, lookmg doum mystcrioxis lil-Iit passages, listening m 
at pnvale telephones, peering out from m)^tenous windows 
It was like moving through a strange house at dusk and every 
now and then trippmg over wires which gave you a shock, 
switched on a light, or rang a bell 
After a silence, Jones heard Mather muttering agam m 
that provoking Jones-parody voice 
“It’s a clumsy body,” the voice said 

“Nonsense,” he retorted “It’s simply because you don’t 
know how to run a high-powered car Don’t you go flmging 
it about It’s a bigger thmg than you’re used to ” 

“Well, you take care of mme You’re not used to as fine 
a piece of mechanism.” 

A sudden gust of anger swept through Jones He felt a 
strong temptation to pinch one of these highly prized fingers 
in the door — only then he, Jones, would have to endure aU 
the pam 

Well, It was no use wranghng Mather was so stupid as 
only to be vexed by this predicament, but he, Jones, should 
surely be mterested m such a bnlhant success He was deter- 
nuned that he would be — though perhaps it was rather more 
of an adventure than he had been able to foresee But, 
before gomg any further, there was a lot of mterest to be 
gained from leammg at firsthand — and mdeed more than 
^^^thand — about another bod)^s httle ways This was real 
exploration, gomg further, after all, than any human explora- 
tion had ever gone And, once you got over your disgust, 
the actual way of explonng was rather fun. It was a httle 
hke bemg out on the road for the first time on a sort of 
niystenous bicycle which completely enclosed you, but which 
you had to balance and drive every moment. The mac hin e 
gave queer httle swoops and dives In another way it was 
hke b^g moved mto a new house with a new set of serv- 
ants The thmgs one used to require were still supphed, but 
Were never to be found m quite the same places the old 
staff m the old house used to put them. This Mather-body 
had a number of odd tneks For instance, you had to know 
when it really wanted to sneeze and play other pneumatic 
tricks, and when it was only shammmg — or, at least, not 
mtendmg to go through with the thmg You’d get all ready. 
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standing by with a pocket handkercbief out, and, then, on 
the brmk, &e body would change its mind 

Suddenly, as Jones was congratulating himself on how 
weU he was tumbling to its ways and gettmg its drift, it put 
up a new problem to him. It was a sort of itch, or perhaps 
craving would be a better word Did it want food? No, 
there was certainly the remains of a meal in its stomach. 
A drink? No; the throat wasn’t wanting liquid, that was 
clear. And yet the throat or mouth was wantmg something. 
Jones was so puzzled that he glanced over to the Mather- 
possessed body He saw Mather pull up the Jones-hand and 
put it mto the pocket of the Jones-coat. Now, that was 
going too far* Swap bodies, maybe, but you must respect 
personal property. Next, Mather would be readmg his pn- 
vate correspondence. In a sort of retaliation, Jones stuck 
one of the queer effenunate hands — which were all he had 
now to rely on — ^into Mather’s pocket. It surprised him. It 
was hardly m before it closed on somethmg and drew it 
out. A pipe! Of course, Mather smoked and he, Jones, did 
not That queer craving must be for tobacco He looked 
across and saw that his body had ceased to rummage m his 
pockets. Agam there came that parody-laugh to which he 
couldn’t get used 

“Of course,” Mather was saying to him, “of cotirse, its 
my body that wants to smoke, though, for a moment, I was 
absent-mindedly rummagmg for my pipe, as I knew it was 
tune for one ” 

By that tune Jones had found that his borrowed, bur- 
rowing fingers had ht on a tobacco pouch 

“You’d better have a smoke for me,” cackled the parody- 
voice “Then I’ll not be feelmg mcotme starved when I gst 
back.” 

Fancy, thought Jones, having to stoke this beastly httle 
body m the filthy way just to keep it comfortable for its 
tobacco-addicted owner. 

But the demand was m him now. It was he who now felt 
the wish to smoke But how? He’d never smoked m his 
life; bad always hated the silly, dirty habit. His own body 
drew across to him and, through it, Mather said, “Here, 
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give me the pipe and pouch ” 
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But after some fumbUng 


Mather exclaimed 

“Damn these chdblamed fingcrsl They 


can’t even pack a 


Jones had begun to want so much to smoke Aat he s\ - 
lowed the msulL Together, they managed to get the pipe ^ed. 

“Now, don’t burn my suit or my fingers,” was Mathers 
last provokmg advice But as soon as he was sucking at e 
pipe a sense of ease and tolerance rose up m Jones s nun 
He felt It was ndiculous, but there it was and, as it was 
pleasant, why not yield to it? Jones sat down At least, unt 
this pipe was finished, there was no need to do anything else. 
After all, it was the only pipe he would ever enjoy m his life 
He knew, once back m his proper body, he would hate the 
beasfly thmg He stretched himself back in a chan and 
noticed idly that, as he himself had become relaxed, Mather, 
m the Jones body, seemed to be becommg proportionately 
restless After fidgetmg about mcreasingly, he turned at last 
on Jones 

“Jones,” he called, “is there anythmg wrong with this body 
of yours? Tm begi nnin g to feel queer, devihsh queer You 
didn’t eat somethmg at lunch which disagreed with you, 
and then shp out and sit smokmg comfortably m my body 
while I have to do the digestmg?” 

He was obviously m angry distress which was evidently 
growmg, so Jones hastened to reassure him, at least on that 
count 

“No, no,” he answered m quite a placatory tone or, at 
least in one that was as mollifying as he could make Mather’s 
sharp little voice manage “No, I assure you I didnt Never 
do I eat very spanngly In fact Tm on a moderate diet 
As he said that the thought the explanation, flashed into 
his mind. Lord' How forgetful one becomes away from 
home! He put down the pipe he was now holdmg quite 
expertly and rose m real concern. He fumbled, found Math- 
er’s watch, and looked at it Yes, it was true enough it was 
full time — a bit over, m pomt of fact He went over to his 
Mather-occupied body or, rather, the body that was now 
wholly occupymg — engrossmg Mather. 
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“It’ll be all nght m a minute I’ll show you what to do” 

Mather only looked at him with dumb distress m his 
Jones-eyes Then the mouth muttered weakly* “Can’t you 
get me out of this?” He was too tired, evidently, even to 
protest 

“Yes, yes,” said Jones reassuringly, “In a moment, m just 
a moment we’ll change back But just now — ” He paused. 
The truth was that he was frightened, too — more frightened, 
maybe, than Mather was For Mather didn’t know what 
was wrong with him what was giving out under him Jones 
did He didn’t dare risk the change-over — ^with all that almost 
suffocating acceleration of the heart — ^when his body, with 
Mather inside it, might collapse before he was back in it 
and able to do what he knew must be done What a fool he’d 
been not to keep an eye on the time. Of course, being out of 
his body he wouldn’t have the warnmg sensation and, equally 
of course, Mather wouldn’t know what those first symptoms 
would be signahng 

Well, somehow he must face Mather and get him to do 
what had to be done Otherwise there were only two other 
facts to be faced Which of them would be the worse, he 
couldn’t imagine One was Mather’s dying of the body Mather 
was now m, fallmg down and falling to pieces, and Mather’s 
gomg gomg, hterally, only heaven knew where — and he, 
Jones, hving, spendmg the rest of his life m this absurd 
little spidery body — already more than half a dozen years 
older than he was; and — ^horrors* — ^having to take up life in 
Mather s house — Mather’s body, it would be the only place 
he would be allowed to live To have to share the house with 
wizened, frisky httle Mrs Mather — he who was unmarried and 

a misogynist — and those awful, noisy, impudent, dirty chil- 
dren 

There was, of course, the one other choice* to be certi- 
fied as a lunatic by mamtaimng the truth, that he was Jones 
in Mather s body and that Mather had died in Jones’s 

The thought roused him to desperation He seized his own 
body by the arm. How odd to feel one’s body from the out- 
side! But there was no more time for such reflections 

Come, he said hurriedly, “Lean on me if you feel you’re 
gomg to famt” 
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Somehow he got that huge, heeling bulk across the passage 
and up the three Stan'S into the bathroom He snatched the 
hypodermic from the small mirror cabmet He slumped the 
Jones body down on the seat, then propped it up and set 
about loading the syringe But, heavensl, these neat little 
hands, which could deftly fill a pipe and run freely enou^ 
on the piano keyboard, now fumbled almost as though they 
were frostbitten Once, he nearly dropped the htUe glass 
tube of the cylmder on the floor tiles Then his mept fingers 
p^ed the plunger out too far, and it came clean away from 
e tube But at last, by dint of sheer schooling, he got those 
incompetent bands to carry the loaded instrument at the 
y He pushed back the sleeve on his old body’s forearm. 
Mather was roused by this 

ange^^*^ devil are you doing?” he whispered m helpless 

^ull be all nght m a moment,” rephed Jones But 
wou e? Anyhow, it was clear that a moment or two would 

other, and, probably, for good He 
mi forearm. He’d so often, 

y and deftly, plucked up the flesh on his leg m that 
. ^ 'wretched Mather-fingers fell down on that, 

o At last he had a good fold fairly well held with the left 
. ® brought the needle near with his right. Of course, 

^ badly m the skm — ^wouldn’t make a good pierc- 
oin ^ P^®ssed the plunger feebly The liquid began to ooze 
thp jabbed savagely Mather stirred m 

“S just succeeded m makmg it say, 

off with a shot of poison. That’s 
y His voice trailed away 

But the needle had gone m with a tear — n^t in — ^too 
p, really, but what did he care? — ^it was in. That was all 
™^ff®red now He drove the plunger home and saw 
e slm sweU above the buned slant of the hollow needle 
w pped it out, stuck a patch of cotton on the puncture, 
^ w^ted, bent over the body — ^his body, which he must 
cT^^^ri Gradually it stirred, though the eyes were now 

V sboffled the hypodermic behmd the bathroom 

wat Yes, the body was coming ahve So great was his rehef 
mat he dragged the hulk on his shoulder, drew it out of the 
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bathroom back into the sitting-room, and plumped it into 
a chair. As the body sank back, he heard Mather saying 
m a vape, accentless voice, “What went wrong? Whafs 
wrong with this damned body anyway?” 

Jones’s mmd was working quickly now. He dragged a stool 
forward to the right side of the chair in which his body sat, 
held up by the chair’s straight back. He pushed himself 
forward in Mather’s body, until the two bodies were left- 
breast to left-breast Ho could actually feel the dull labored 
thump of the Jones heart like a slow bass scored under the 
hard, thick stroke of the Mather-heart, which had had some 
pretty stiff pumping to do in the last ten minutes He swung 
the Mather-face close to his old face. The lids were still 
lowered. 


“Matherl” he said. “Look at me!” 

The eyes opened and gazed steadily, absent-mindedly, 
as a baby will stare when absorbed in taking its bottle That 
would do Jones gazed out through the very short-ranged 
Mather-eyes into the two pupils opposite him. He felt his 
heart begm to quieten; slower and slower it beat He felt 
relaxed and easy. Then he felt his heart rise in its beats 
again ^not distressingly but with a senes of rapid, strong 
strokes ^ And then, once again, it began to smooth out its 
emphasis and become as steady as before He rested back 
^i^ortably. The face opposite him drew away. He was able 

to look past It and idly read the titles on the book backs 
across the ro om, 




Suddenly Mather’s voice broke on his ear; “It’s not 

me But I own it’s the quickest I’ve ever come across 
lor hypnosis ” 

Jones sat up. 

It put you under deeper than it put me. You’re hardly 
aroun yet, Mather’s voice continued, “but one would 
«pect tl^t A trained psychologist is always the most diffi- 
cult of aU people to put under.” 

Jcmes got to his feet Yes, they were his own famihar, 
^mfortable, comless feet “Well,” he remarked, “thank 
you for trying it out with me ” 

°c*mg, nothing,” said Mather ainly “But, take my 
ce, an leave such experimentmg to trained psycholo- 
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gists I don’t min d telling you that you’re looking pretty 
queer ” He paused Then he went on, with a note of grudging 
cunosity coming into his voice “I may as well tell you that 
when I was a student I was hypnotized a number of times, 
for experimental purposes But I don’t remember ever having 
had any dreams at all like those I bad dunng our httle expen- 
ment Did you have any queer fancies?” 

Jones gave a non-committal grunt Mather stood for a 
moment, uncertam whether or not to probe further Fmally 
he said to himself. It must have been the Freudian “trans- 
ference” working m dream-imagery form But, I must say, 
I never expected the feehng-provoked fantasy could be so 
convmcmg It is certainly not safe Certainly not 
He walked to the door “Well, good-by; and you’ll take 
my advice, won’t you? No more expenmentmg of this sort ” 
Jones shook hands with him and got nd of bim with another 
senes of thanks 

When he returned from lettmg the httle man out he 
stood for a moment still and silent m the middle of the 
room Then he remarked to himself m a soft voice “May- 
® e IS right Really, it could only have been a dream” 
ut, after another moment, he turned, went out of the room, 
ough the passage, and mto the bathroom He bent down 
^ bathroom seat lay the h)q)odenmc syrmge He 

P ed np his left sleeve On the lower forearm was a big, 
puncture with a small scrap of reddened cotton 
s adhering to it He looked at his watch. 

It muttered, “if it was a dream, it not only took 

e about iq but it troubled to produce quite a lot of 
Circumstantial evidence It was certainly a dream that cared 
enough for vensimihtude to dress the part It was a dream 
^ such a sense of the dramatic that it first nearly pushed 
c right out of the basic dream of this life, but, having 
h bnnk, it swung me back agam I’ve never 

ear of a patient who overslept the time of his injection 
ong enough to brmg himself to the verge of collapse and 
his dream, not only sleepwalked and gave himself 
e ose m the nick of time, but who also troubled to mvent 
another character, taken from one of his colleagues And 
s character is brought m not only to give him the dose but. 
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With a novehst’s love for accuracy of character, the col- 
league is made to give the injection so damn badly that 
the dreamer deals himself a sore arm for two weeks! Any- 
how, that’s what I’m m fori” 

He paused and then went on to himself “But it’ll be 
more than two weeks before I’ll be able to decide if that 
was a dream or really a switch-over for a while If it really 
was, if one actually saw from the other side, well, then it 
was worth the discomfort and the risk But there’s the rub 
one never will be quite sure — ^at least, till one has gone to 
the other side for good — and then it’ll be too late to make 
a report of the sort that any of my colleagues would even 
hsten to However, I suppose Mather is right* whether it 
was hypnosis or a real transference, one shouldn’t try it 
again But if only I wasn’t a diabetic, I think I’d have an- 
other try!’’ 



Ray Bradbury 


The Tombling Day 

It was the Tombling day, and all the people had walked 
up the summer road, mcludmg Grandma Loblilly, and they 
stood now m the green day and the high sky country of 
Missouri, and there was a smell of the seasons changmg 
and the grass breakmg out m flowers 

“Here we are,” said Grandma Loblilly, over her cane, 
and she gave them all a flashing look of her yellow-brown 
eyes and spat into the dust 

The graveyard lay on the side of a qmet hiU It was a 
place of sunken mounds and wooden markers, bees hummeii 
aU about m qmetudes of sound and butterflies withered and 
blossomed on the clear blue air The taU sunburnt men and 
ginghamed women stood a long silent tune looking m at 
their deep and buried relatives 

‘Wed, let’s get to work'” said Grandma, and she hobbled 
across the moist grass, sticking it rapidly, here and there. 
With her cane 

The others brought the spades and special crates, with 
daisies and Macs tied brightly to them The government was 
cuttmg a road through here in August and smce this grave- 
yard had gone-unused m fifty years the relatives had agreed 

to Untuck all the old bones and pat them snug somewhere 
else 

Grandma Loblilly got right down on her knees and trem- 

cd a spade m her hand The others were busy at theu own 
places 

Grandma,” said Joseph Pikes, making a big shadow on 
her working “Grandma, you shouldn’t be workm’ on this 
place This’s Wilham Simmons’ grave. Grandma ” 

At the sound of his voice, everyone stopped working, and 
listened, and there was just the sound of butterflies on the 
cool afternoon air 

Grandma looked up at Pikes "You think I don’t know 

237 
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its his place? I ain’t seen William Simmons in sixty years, 
but I intend to visit him today ” She patted out trowel after 
trowel of rich soil and she grew quiet and introspective and 
said thmgs to the day ^d those who might listen “Sixty 
years ago, and him a fine man, only twenty-three And me, 
I was twenty and all golden about the head and all milk in 
my arms and neck and persimmon m my cheeks Sixty years 
and a planned marriage and then a sickness and him dying 
away. And me alone, and I remember how the earth-mound 
over him sank m the rams — ” 

Everybody stared at Grandma. 

“But still, Grandma — said Joseph Pikes. 

The grave was shallow She soon, reached the long iron 
box. 


“Gimme a hand!” she cried. 

Nme men helped lift the iron box out of the earth, Grandma 
poking at them with her cane “Careful!” she shouted “Easy!” 
she cried “Now.” They set it on the ground- “Now,” she said, 
if you be so kindly, you gentlemen might fetch Mr. Simmons 
on up to my house for a spell ” 

Were takm’ him on to the new cemetery,” said Joseph 
Pikes 


Grandma fixed him with her needle eye, “You just trot 
that box right up to my house Much obliged ” 

The men watched her dwindle down the road They looked 

at the box, looked at each other, and then spat on their 
hands. ^ 


fL minutes later the men squeezed the iron coffin through 
me front door of Grandma’s little white house and set the box 
down by the pot-belly stove. 

^ around “Now, let’s lift the 

, she said “It ain’t every day you see old friends ” 

1 ne men did not move 


‘Well, if you won’t, I will.” She thrust at the hd 
t cane, again and again, breaking away the earth- 

rtrh ^11 touching over the floor There was a 

smell, like plowed spring earth Now the men fingered 
the lid Grandma stood back. “Up!” she said She gestured 
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her cane, like an ancient goddess And up in the air went 
the lid The men set it on the floor and turned 
There was a sound like wmd sighmg m October, from all 
then mouths 

There lay WiUiam Simmons as the dust filtered bright 
and golden through the an There he slept, a little snule on 
his bps, hands folded, all dressed up and no place m all 
the world to go 

Grandma Loblilly gave a low moanmg cry. 

“He’s all therel” 

There he was, mdeed Intact as a beetle m his shell, his 
skm all fine and white, his small eyebds over his pretty eyes 
hke flower petals put there, his bps stiU with color to them, 
his han combed neat, his tie tied, his fingernails pared clean 
AU m all, he was as complete as the day they shoveled the 
earth upon his silent case 

Grandma stood tightemng her eyes, her hands up to catch 
the breath that moved from her mouth. She couldn’t see 
*Where’s my specs?” she cried People searched “Can’t you 
find ’em?” she shouted She squmted at the body “Never 
^nmd,” she said, gettmg close The room settled She sighed 
and quavered and cooed over the opened box 

"He’s kept,” said one of the women “He am’t crumbled ” 

^Tbmgs like that,” said Joseph Pikes, “don’t happen ” 

It happened," said the woman 

Sixty years imderground Stands to reason no man lasts 
that long ” 

The sunhght was late by each wmdow, the last butter- 
flies Were settlmg amongst flowers to look like nothmg more 
than other flowers 

Grandma Lobhlly put out her wrinkly hand, trembhng 

The earth kept him The way the air is That was good 
dry soil for keepmg ” 

“He’s young,” wailed one of the women, qmetly “So 
young ” 

“Yes,” said Grandma Loblilly, lookmg at him “Him, 
lying there, twenty-three years old And me, standing here, 
pushing eightyl” She shut her eyes 

“Now, Grandma,” Joseph Pikes touched her shoulder. 
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“Yes, him lyin’ there, all twenty-three and fine and purty, 
and me — ” She squeezed her eyes tight. “Me bendmg over 
him, never young again, myself, only old and spmdiy, never 
to have a chance at bemg young agin. Oh, Lord* Death 
keeps people young Look how kind death’s been to bun ” 
She ran her hands over her body and face slowly, turning 
to the others “Death’s nicer than life Why didn’t I die 
then, too? Then we’d both be young now, together Me m my 
box, in my white wedding gown all lace, and my eyes closed 
down, all shy with death. And my hands making a prayer 
on my bosom ” 

“Grandma, don’t carry on.” 

“I got a right to carry on* Why didn’t I die, too? Then, 
when he came back like he came today, to see me, I wouldn’t 
be like thisF' 

Her hands went wildly to feel her hned face, to twist the 
loose skin, to fumble the empty mouth, to yank the gray hair 
and look at it with appalled eyes. 

“What a fine coming-back he’s had!” She showed her 
skinny arras “Think that a man of twenty-three years will 
want the likes of a seventy-nine-year woman with sump- 
rot in her veins? I been cheated* Death kept him young 
forever. Look at me, did Life do so much?” 

‘They’re compensations,” said Joseph Pikes. “He ain’t 
young, Grandma. He’s long over eighty years.” 

“You’re a fool, Joseph Pikes He’s fine as a stone, not 
touched by a thousand rams And he’s come back to see me 
and he’ll be picking one of the younger gnrls now. What 
would he want with an old woman?” 

“He’s m no way to fetch nuthin’ offa nobody,” said Jos^h 
Pikes 

Grandma pushed him back. “Get out now, all of you! 
Ain’t your box, am’t your hd, and it ain’t your almost-hiis- 
band* You leave the box here, leastwise tonight, and tomor- 
row you dig a new burymg place ” 

“Awnght, Grandma; he was your beau. I’ll come early 
tomorra. Don’t you cry, now.” 

“I’ll do what my eyes most need to do ” 

She stood stiff in the middle of the room until the last 
of them were out the door After a while she got a candle 
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Md ht It and she noticed someone standing on the hill out- 

t rL'onef of the mght, 

ae ^ nnM f for him to go away 

e. and so was much better rested m the foUowmg hours, 
mras^ went to the coffin and looked down at William Sun- 
achons^^f ^ ^ands was hke seeing 

then, m'ora ^ horsf 

^Ps of him had l]nX remembered how the 

moonht sLdows nil through the meadowlands, the 

hands held to you. It was when those 

tuned m!” she ®tiit he was 

si- taew .t was tS 

Of her ^ ‘‘“So'* ““t the suit but the hnmgs 

““ 

Bw *e ®^onsr she shcutei 

“His Wilham Sm- 

logicahy “Or dui itr’ onal soWy, 

“trel color. I rllbert^a 1'”^ a wonderW 
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She stood over^^ '’'“S'Aattippyl” 

™ohed, she knewXtl^*' ^ gtadually. as she 
fo knew a thinlt s£^d h'"' T 
■■ood people are towK ^ '“°™ ““ o>“”« fhat 

you Shane and “memory— you take them m your 

Bote, ictchTe “t n^*^ P^B a hi” 

oosBape, handle, sculp aZfl„,S;^ ° BBI, shape and 
®ut of loiter. ^ finish a man-memory until he’s all 

T'hcr 

tar She wished bewilderment m 

had the iS: toleT;:^ tea^ 

seen him clearly at first f ^ had not 

ro'^gh spots vni her rZd X "he filled m the 

r Now. with her glasses on 
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She glanced again and again at his face It became slowly 
familiar That memory of him that she had torn apart and 
put together for sixty years faded to be replaced by the man 
she had really known And he was fine to look upon The 
sense of having lost something vanished He was the same 
man, no more, no less This was always the way when you 
didn’t see people for years and they came back to say howdy- 
do For a spell you felt so very uneasy with them But then, 
at last, you relaxed 

“Yes, that’s you,” she laughed “I see you peekmg out 
from behind all the strangeness I see you all ghnty and sly 
here and there and about ’’ 

She began to cry again If only she could lie to herself, 
if only she could say, “Look at him, he don’t look the same, 
he’s not the same man I took a fetching on!’’ then she could 
feel better But all the httle mside-people sitting around m 
her head would rock back in their tiny rockers and cackle 
and say, “You ain’t foolin’ us none. Grandma ’’ 

Yes, how easy to deny it was him And feel better But 
she didn’t deny it She felt the great depressing sadness be- 
cause here he was, young as creek water, and here she was, 
old as the sea 

“William Simmons'” she cned “Don’t look at mel I know 
you stiU love me, so I’U primp myself up!” 

She stirred the stove-fire, quickly put irons on to heat, 
used irons on her hair till it was all gTey curls Baking-powder 
whitened her cheeks! She bit a cherry to color her lips, 
pinched her cheeks to brmg a flush From a trunk she yanked 
old materials until she found a faded blue velvet dress which 
she put on. 

She stared wildly in the mirror at herself 

“No, no ” She groaned and shut her eyes “There’s noth- 
ing I can do to make me younger’n you, Wilham Simmons! 
Even if I died now it wouldn’t cure me of rhi«? old thing come 
on me, this disease of age'” 

She had a violent wish to run forever m the woods, fall 
in a leaf-pile and molder down into smokmg rum with them 
She ran across the room, mtending never to come back. But 
as she yanked the door wide a cold wind exploded over her 
from outside and she heard a sound that made her hesitate. 
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The wmd rushed about the room, yanked at the coffin and 
pushed inside iL 

Wdham Simmons seemed to stir m bis box. 

Grandma slammed the door ^ 

She moved slowly back to squmt at him. 

He Was ten years older 

There were wrinkles and Imes on his hands and face 
“Wilham Simmons!” 

Dunng the next hour, Wilham Simmons’ face tolled away 
the years His cheeks went m on themselves, like clenchmg 
a fist, like withering an apple m a bm His flesh was made of 
carved pure white snow, and the cabm heat melted it It got 
a charred look. The air made the eyes and mouth pucker. 
Then, as if struck a hammer-blow, the face shattered mto a 
®^on wrinkles The body squirmed m an agony of time It 
Was forty, then fifty, then sixty years old! It was seventy, 
eighty, one hundred years! Bummg, bu rnin g away! There 
were small whispers and leaf-crackles from its face and its 
age-bunung hands, one hundred ten, one hundred twenty 
years, hne upon etched, greaved, hne! 

Grandma LnbhUy stood there aU the cold ni^t, achmg 
er bird-bones, watchmg, cold, over the changmg man She 
Was a Witness to all improbabihties She felt something final- 
y et loose of her heart. She did not feel sad any more The 
Weight lifted away from her 

She went peacefully to sleep, st anding against a chair. 


Sunhght came yellow through the woodland, birds and 
ante and creek waters were movmg, each as qinet as the 
other, gomg somewhere. 

It was mo rnin g ' 

Grandma woke and looked down upon William Simmons. 
He was nothmg but dehcate ivory carvmgs 
Ah, said Grandma, lookmg and seemg 
Her very breath stirred and stirred his bones until they 
uked, like a chrysahs, like a kmd of candy aU whittlmg 
away, bummg with an mvisible fire The bones flaked and flew, 
ght as pieces of dust on the sunhght. Each time she shout- 
ed, the bones spht asunder, there was a dry flakmg rustle 
from the box. 
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If there was a wind and she opened the door, he’d be 
blown away on it like so many crackly leaves* 

She bent for a long time, looking at the box Then she 
gave a knowing cry, a sound of discovery and moved back, 
putting her bands first to her face and then to her spindly 
breasts and then traveling all up and down her anns and 
legs and fumbling at her empty mouth. 

Her shout brought Joseph Pikes running 
He pulled up at the door only in time to see Grandma 
Loblilly dancing and jumping around on her yellow, high- 
peg shoes in a wild gyration 

She clapped hands, laughed, flung her skirts, ran in a 
circle, and did a little waltz with herself, tears on her face 
And to the sunlight and the flashing image of herself in the 
wall mirror she cried 

I’m young* I’m eighty, but I’m younger’n himr 
She skipped, she hopped, and she curtsied 
“There are compensations, Joseph Pikes, you was right!” 
she chortled “I’m younger’n all the dead ones in the whole 
worldl” 

And she waltzed so violently the whirl of her dress pulled 
at the box and whispers of chrysalis leapt on the air to hang 
golden and powdery amidst her shouts, 

“Whee-fi?eee/" she cried “Whee-/jeeef ' 
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It was taken by a man named Pntchard Cinema pro- 
jectionist, I think he was Wife, a boy of ten or so, and a 
rather younger daughter Oh — and dog, one of those black, 
lop-eared animals They christened the place “Minuke, 
M-I-N-U-K-E My Nook Yes, that’s what I said too. And 
not even the miserable excuse of its being phonetically cor- 
rect Still, hardly worse than most 

Well, at the start everything seemed quite jolly The Pnten- 
ards settled m and busied themselves with rearing a privet 
hedge and shoving flowers in They’d paid the first quarter 
m advance and, as far as I was concerned, were out of the 
picture for a bit 

Then, about a fortnight after they’d moved in, I ha a 
telephone call from Mrs P to say there was something o 
about the kitchen tap Apparently the thing had happene 
twice The first time was when her sister was visiting them, 
and tried to fill the kettle no water would come throug 
for a long time, then suddenly squirted violently and aUnos 
soaked the woman I gather the Pritchards hadn’t reaJy 
beheved this — thought she was trying to find fault wim 
their little nest — it had never happened before, and she 
couldn’t make it happen again Then, about a week Jate^ 
it did* with Mrs. Pntchard this time After her husband ha 
examined the tap and could find nothing wrong with it, h® 
decided the water supply must be faulty. So they got on to toe 

I went round personally, as it was the first complaii^ 
from any of these bungalows The tap seemed normal, an 
I remember askmg if the schoolboy son could have been 
expenmentmg with their main stop, when Mrs Pntchard, 
who had been fiddhng with the tap, suddenly said, “Quick, 
look at this! It’s off nowU' They were quite cocky about its 
happening when I was there 

It really was odd I turned the tap to the limit, but— 
not a drop! Not even the sort of gasping gurgle you hear 
when the supply is turned off at the mam After a couple 
of mmutes, though, it came on Water shot out with, I should 
say, about ten times normal force, as if it had been held 
under pressure Then gradually it died down and ran steadily 

Both children were m the room with us until we all dodged 
out of the door to escape a soakmg — ^it had splashed all over 
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the ceilmg — so they coiildn’t have been up to any tncks I 
promised the Pritchards to have the pipes checked Before 
retummg to town, I called at the next two bungalows in the 
row neither of the tenants had had any trouble at all with 
the water I thought, well, that localized it at least 
When I reached my office there was a telephone message 
waitmg, from Pritchard I rang him back and he was ob- 
viously annoyed “Look here,” he said, “not ten minutes 
sfter you le^ we’ve had something else happenl The wall 
of the large bedroom’s cracked from top to bottom. Big 
pieces of plaster fell, and the bed’s m a terrible mess ” And 
then he said, “You wouldn’t have got me m a jerry-built 
place like this if Pd known'” 

I had plasterers on the job next mommg, and the whole 
water supply to “Minuke” under examination For about 
ee days there was peace The tap behaved itself, and ab- 
so utely nothing was found to be wrong I was annoyed at 
tv at seemed to have been unnecessary expenditure It looked 
as if the Pritchards were gomg to be difficult — and I’ve had my 
® ©of that type fault-findmg cranks occasionally carry 
cccentncity to the extent of a little pnvate destruction, to 
points I Was on the watch from now on. 

Then it came agam 

Pritchard rang me at my home, before tune m the morn- 
ing His voice sounded a bit off Shaky 

For God’s sake can you come round here nght away,” 
e said TeU you about it when you get here ” And then 
e aaid,^ almost fiercely, but quietly and close to the mouth- 
^^ce, There’s something damned queer about this place!” 
r^atizmg is a typical feature of all cranks, I thought, 
u particularly the little mousy kmd, like Pritchard 

went to ‘Minuke*’ and found that Mrs Pritchard was 

^ ed, in a state of collapse The doctor had given her a 
sleeping dose 

Pritchard told me a tale that was chiefly remarkable for 
tne expression on his face as he told it. 

I don t know if you’re familiar with the layout of that 
of bungalow? The living room is in the front of the 
ouse, with the kitchen behind it To get from one to the 
other you have to use the Uttle hallway, through two doors 
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But for convenience at mealtimes, there’s a serving-hatcli 
in the wall between these rooms A small wooden door slides 
up and down over the hatch-opening 

‘The wife was just passing a big plate of bacon and eggs 
through from the kitchen,” Pritchard told me, “when the 
hatch door came down on her wrists I saw it and I heard 
her yell I thought the cord must’ve snapped, so I said, 
All right, all right*’ and went to pull it up because it’s only 
a hght wooden frame ” 


Pritchard was a funny color, and as far as I could judge, 
it was genuine 

“Do you know, it wouldn’t come* I got my fingers under 
it and heaved, but it might have weighed two hundredweight. 
Once it gave an mch or so, and then pressed harder That 
was it ^it was pressing down* I heard the wife groan I said, 
Hold on* and ripped round through the hall When I got into 
the kitehen she was on the floor, famted And the hatch-door 
was hitched up as nght as ninepence. That gave me a turn’” 
He sat down, quite deflated* it didn’t appear to be put on. 
Still, ordinary neurotics can be almost as troublesome as 
out-and-out cranks 


coros weic; 


I tested the hatch, gingerly; and, of course, the 
sound and it ran easily. 

“Possibly a bit stiff at times, being new,” I said. “They’re 
apt to jam if you’re rough with them ” And then, “By the 
way, ji^ what were you hmtmg on the phone?” 

e ooked at me It v/as v/arm sunhght outside, with a 
mis passing Normal enough to take the mike out of Franken- 
ems monger. Never mmd,” he said, and gave a sheepish 
tbou^'^eh?" funny construction m this house. 

I’m afraid I was rather outspoken with him. 
hauntprl paddle about a month-old bungalow being 

'O dowB on “jcny- 

myself^ «haps I was beginning to have doubts 

aged to*tta^'rtem^b° *’“'''^"’8 company when I’d man- 
three eounliK awa^ 
sinuanng s.de- I tbmk 

e ^ j. asKeo If they bad any record of 
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difficulties in the construction of this bungalow At any rate 
I got a sniffy reply by return, stating that the matter was 
out of their hands m addition, their records were not avail- 
able for discussion. Blind alley. 

In the meantime, thmgs at “Mmuke” had worsened to a 
really fnghterung degree I dreaded the phone nngmg 
One mormng the two Pritchards semor awoke to find that 
nearly all the furmture m their bedroom had been moved 
about, mcludmg the bed they had been sleeping m they 
had felt absolutely nothmg Food became suddenly and 
revoltm^y decomposed AH the chimney pots had come 
down, not just mto the garden, but to the far side of the 
gh road, except one which appeared, pulverized, on the 
vmg-room floor The obvious attempts of the Pntchards 
to keep a rational outlook had underhned most of my sus- 
picions by this time 

I managed to locate a local man who had been employed 
unng the erection of the bimgalows, as an extra hand He 
flad worked only on the foundations of “Mmuke,” but what 
ne had to say was mterestmg 

They had found the gomg slow because of stnkmg a layer 
o enormous flat stones, apparently tnmmed slate, but as 
e site was otherwise excellent, they pressed on, usmg the 
one as foundation where it fitted m with the plan, and 
aymg down rubble where it didn’t The concrete skm over 
t n burned when I heard about that, I can 

e you ^this wretched so-called concrete had cracked, 
if t tunes Which wasn’t entirely surprising, 

^ a been laid as he described. The flat stones, he said, 
^ seriously disturbed A workmate had referred 

mn ^ giant’s grave,” so it was possibly an old bunal 

un Norse, perhaps — those are fairly co mm on along this 
coast — or even very much older 

Apart from this — I’m no diehard skeptic, I may as well 
, beginnmg to admit modest theories about a 

po ergeist m spite of a lack of corroborative knockmgs and 
mament-throwmg There were two young children m the 
ouse, and the lore has it that kids are often unconsciously 
, connected with phenomena of that sort, though usually 
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adolescents Still, in the real-estate profession you have to 
be careful, and if I could see the Pntchards safely oif the 
premises without airing these possibilities, it might be kind- 
est to the bungalow’s future. 

I went to “Minuke” the same afternoon. 

It was certainly tummg out an odd nook. I found a depart- 
ing pohceman on the doorstep That morning the back door 
had been burst in by a hundredweight or so of sod, and Mrs 
Pritchard was trying to convince herself that a practical 
joker had it m for them. The policeman had taken some 
notes, and was giving vague advice about “civil action” which 
showed that he was out of his depth. 

Pritchard looked very tired, almost ilL “Fve got leave 
from my job, to look after them,” he said, when we were 
alone. I thou^t he was v/ise. He had ^ven his wife’s illness 
as the reason, and I was glad of that. 

“I don’t believe in — ^unnatural happenings,” he said. 

I agreed with him, non-committally. 

“But Fm afraid of what ideas the kids might get Theyre 


both at impressionable ages, y’know.” 

I recognized the symptoms without disappointment ‘Yon 
mean, you’d rather move elsewhere,” I said. „ 

He nodded. “I like the district, min d you. But what I- 
There was a report like a gun m the very room. 

I found myself with both arms up to cover my face There 
were tmy splinters everywhere, and a dust of fiber m the 
air. The door bad explod^ Literally. 

To bark back to constructional details, it was one of 
those light hollow frame-and-plywood jobs As you’ll know, 
It takes considerable force to splinter pl3iwood' well, this 
was in tiny fragments And the oddest thing was that we had 
felt no blast effect 

In the next room I heard their dog howling. Pritchard 
was as stiff as a poker. 

I felt it! he said, “I fdt this lot coming Fve got to 
knowing when something’s likely to happen. It’s all round!" 
Of course I began to imagine I’d sensed something too, but 
I doubt if I had really, my shock came with the crash Mrs 
Pntebard was m the doorway by this time with tbc kids be- 
hind her. He motioned them out and grabbed my arm. 
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‘The thing is,” he whispered, “that I can still feel it! Strong- 
er than ever, by God' Look, will you stay at home tonight, 
in case I need — ^well, in case things get worse? I can phone 
you.” 

On my way back I called at the town hbrary and man- 
aged to get hold of a volume on supernatural possession 
and what-not Yes, I was committed now But the hbrary 
didnt specialize m that hne, and when I opened the book 
at home, I found it was very little help “Vampires of south- 
eastern Europe” type of stuff I came across references to 
somethmg the jargon called an “elemental” which I took to 
e a good deal more vicious and destructive than any polter- 
^st A thoroughly nasty form of manifestation, if it existed 
ose Norse gravestones were fitting mto the picture un- 
^ ortably well, it was fashionable m those days to be 
wied with all the trimmings, human sacrifice, and even 
more unmentionable attractions 
But I read on After half a chapter on zombis and Ruma- 

thaf whole thing began to seem so fantastic 

seriously to working out methods of explodmg 
me ody s door as a practical joke Even a totally certi- 
would be likelier than vampures In no tune Td 
e own with a whiskey, doodlmg wirmg diagrams, 
Taiin ° ^ occasionally — hke twinges of conscience — specu- 
g on contactmg the psychic mvesUgaUon people 
en the phone rang I was hardly prepared for it, 

but T ^ confused, distant voice, gabblmg desperately, 
recognized it as Pritchard “For God’s sake, don’t lose 
It? iS''' O bere— Ifs all heU on earth! Can’t you hear 

tVionrtZ* T ^ ^ crazy!” And m the background I 

shTTcf * somethmg A sort of bubblmg, 

hi^hing ■wah-wah” noise Indescribable But you hear some 
d sounds on telephones at any time 

immediately Why don’t you all 
leave— But the hne had gone dead ^ 

I scrambled out to the 
untied shoes flopping, though I remembered to 
gr a ^vy stick m the haU — ^whatever use it was to be 
t drove like heart beltmg. straight to “Mmuke,” ex- 
pecting to see heaven knows what. 
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But everything looked stiD and normal there The moon 
was up and I could see the whole place clearly Curtam 
hghts m the wmdows Not a sound. I rang. After a moinen 
Pntchard opened the door He was quiet and seemed 
surprised to see me 

I pushed inside ‘WcUr’ I said “What’s happenedr 
“Not a thmg, So far,” he said “That’s why I didnt ex- 

I felt suddenly angry. “Look here,” I said, what are ^ 
playing at? Seems to me that any hoaxing round here 
a lot nearer home than you’d have me believe’ 
penny dropped I saw by the fright m his face that he & 
somethmg had gone wrong That was the most orri > 
sickemng moment of the whole affair for me. 

“Didn’t you ring?” I said. 

And he shook his head. 

Tve been m some tight spots But there was always so 
concrete, actual business m hand to screw the min sa e 
down to I suppose panic is when the subconscious r 
loose and everythmg in your head dashes screaming b 
It was only just in time that I found a touch of the concre 
and actual A kiddie’s pamtbox on the floor, very watery. 

“The children,” I said “Where are they?” 

“Wife’s just putting the httle ’un to bed She’s 
less to-night* just wouldn’t go, crying and difficult. Arth 
in the batbroom Look here, what’s happened?” 

I told him, making it as short and matter of fact as 
could He turned ghastly. „ 

“Better get them dressed and out of here right away, 

I said “Make some excuse, not to alarm them.” 

He’d gone before I finished spcakmg. 

I smoked hard, trymg to build up the idea of “Hoaxl 
Hoax!” in my mind. After all, it could have been But I 
knew it wasn’t 

Everythmg looked cosy and normaL Clock ticking Fire 
red and mellow Half-empty cocoa mug on the table The 
sound of the sea from beyond the road I went through to 
the kitchen. The dog was there, looking up from its sleep- 
ing-basket under the sink. "Good dog,” I said, and it wrig- 
gled its tail 
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“hard ca». in from flr. haH. He jumped v,hen be aaw 

“'oemng nervyr be sa.d -They t°^e 

know where we can go if we well, if 

tonight-” - ^ Look 

hJ^Ltu^r I badn. toid 

Wb*-“ ^mgb. cobapse. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “Can youT’ 

“At this moment?” 

"No,” I said “The dock on the shelf The sea. Nothing 

dse No” Vipnr 

“The sea,” he said, barely whispenng. “But you c 

tile sea m this kitchenl” , , ^ ^ u, ♦.amfied. 

He was close to me m an instant. Abso ® ^ ^ 

“Yes, I have heard this beforel I think 

It was the sea so as not to frighten them But ' . ^ 

1 recognized it when 1 came in here ]ust 

mademestart It’s gettmg louder it does that, ...onate 

He was nght Like slow breathmg It seemed to 
from mside the walls, not at a particolar spot, u 
where We went mto the hall, then the front crvmc 

the same there Mixed with it now was a sort oi 
“That’s Nelhe,” Pritchard said, “The ‘Jog 
whimpers when it’s on — too scared to howl y 
never heard it as loud as this before!” 

“Hurry them up, will you!” I almost shout ^ t 
T he “breathmg” was ghastly Slobbenng Ste or , 
think the term is And faster Oh, yes, I ^ oure 

background music to the phone message My s P 

ice 


“Come along!”^I yelled I switched on the 
drown the noise The old National Program, as 
those days, for late dance music Beheve it or no 
came through that loudspeaker was the cwitch o^ 

noise, at double the volume And when I tne o 

“'SttoteTuogalow was tremblmg The Pntchards eame 
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running in, she carrying the little girl. "Get them into the 
car,” I shouted We heard glass smashing somewhere 

Above our heads there was an almighty thump Plaster 
showered down 

Halfway out of the door the httle girl screamed, "Nelliel 
Where’s Nelhe? Nellie, Nellie*” 

"The dog'” Pritchard moaned "Oh, curse it!” He dragged 
them outside. I dived for the kitchen, where I’d seen the 
animal, feeling a lunatic for doing it Plaster was spnng- 
mg out of the walls in painful showers 

In the kitchen I found water everywhere One tap was 
squirting like a fire hose. The other was missing, water 
belching across the wmdow from a torn end of pipe. 

‘'Nelhe'” I called. 

Then I saw the dog It was lying near the oven, quite stiff. 
Round its neck was twisted a piece of pamted piping with 
the other tap on the end 

Sheer funk got me then. The ground was movmg under 
me I bolted down the hall, nearly bumped mto Pritchard 
I yelled and shoved I could actually feel the house at my 
back. 

We got outside The noise was like a dreadful snormg, 
with rumbles and crashes thrown m One of the hghts went 
out "Nellie’s run away,” I said, and we all got mto the car, 
the kids bawhng I started up. People were commg out of 
the other bungalows — ^they’re pretty far apart and the dm 
was just beginnmg to make itself felt Pritchard mumbled, 
"We can stop now Think it’d be safe to go back and grab 
some of the furniture?” As if he was at a fire, but I don’t think 
he knew what he was doing 

“Daddy — look!” screeched the boy. 

We saw it The chimney of "Minuke” was gomg up in 
a horrible way In the moonlight it seemed to grow, quite 
slowly, to about sixty feet like a giant crooked finger And 
then — ^burst I heard bncks thumpmg down. Somewhere 
somebody screamed 

There was a glare like an ungodly great hgjitmng-flash. 

It lasted for a second or so. 

Of course we were dazzled, but I thought I saw the whole 
of Minuke” fall suddenly and instantaneously flat hke a 
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swatted fly. I probably did, because that’s what happened, 
an)'ivay 

There isn't much more to tell 

Nobody was really hurt, and we were able to put down 
the whole thing to a serious electrical fault Mam fuses had 
blown throughout the whole district, which helped this theory 
out Perhaps it was unfortunate in another respect, be- 
cause a lot of people changed over to gas 

There wasn’t much recognizable left of "Minuke ” But 
some of the bits were rather unusual Knots in pipes, for 
instance — buried what was left of the dog myself Wood 
and brick cleanly sliced Small quantities of completely 
powdered metal The bath had been squashed flat, like tin- 
foil In fact, Pntchard w'as lucky to land the insurance money 
for his furniture 

My professional problem, of course, remained The plot 
where the wretched place had stood I managed to persuade 
the owner it wasn’t ideal for building on Incident^Iy, lift- 
mg those stones might reveal something to somebody some 
day — but not to me, thank you! 

I think my eventual solution showed a touch of wit I 
let It very cheaply as scrap-metal dump 

Well? I know I’ve never been able to make any sense out 
of it, I hate telhng you all this stuff, because it must make 
me seem either a simpleton or a charlatan In so far as 
there’s any circumstantial evidence in looking at the place, 
you can see it in a moment or two Here’s the coast road . . . 

The car pulled up at a bare spot beyond a sparse line of 
bungalows The space was marked by a straggling, tufty 
square of pnvet bushes Inside I could see a tangle of rust- 
ing iron sprmgs, a car chassis, oil drums 

“The hedge keeps it from being too unsightly,” said the 
estate agent, as we crossed to it “See — the remains of the 
gate” 

A few half-rotten slats dangled from an upnght One still 
bore part of a chrome-plated name “MI — and, a little 
farther on, “K ” 

“Nothing worth seemg now,” he said I peered inside 
“Not that there ever was much — Look out!” I felt a violent 
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push In the same instant something zipped past my head 
and crashed against the car behind “My God! Went right 
atyouf” gasped the agent 

It had shattered a window of the car and gone through 
the open door opposite We found it in the road beyond, 
sizding on the Tarmac A heavy steel nut, whitc-hot 

I don t know about you,” the estate agent said, “but Fm 
rather m favor of getting out of here.” 

And we did Quickly. 



John Collier 


Bird of Prey 

The house they call the Engineer’s house is now deserted 
The new man from Baton Rouge gave it up after living 
less than a month in it, and built himself a two-room shack 
with his own money, on the very farthest comer of the 
company’s land 

The roof of the Engineer’s house has caved m, and most 
of the windows are broken. Oddly enough, no birds nest m 
the shelter of the eaves, or take advantage of the forsaken 
rooms An empty house is normally fine harborage for rats 
and mice and bats, but there is no squeak or rustle or scamper 
to disturb the quiet of this one Only creatures utterly foreign, 
utterly remote from the most distant cousmhood to man, 
only the termite, the tarantula, and the scorpion indifferently 
make it their home 

All m a few years Edna Spaldmg’s garden has been wiped 
out as if It had never existed The porch where she and Jack 
sat so happily in the evenings is rotten under its load of 
wmd-blown twigs and sand A young tree has already burst 
Up the boards outside the Iivmg-room window, so that they fan 
out hke the stiff fingers of someone who is afraid In this 
comer there still stands a strongly made parrot’s perch, the 
wood of which has been left untouched even by the termite 
and the bonng beetle 

The Spal^gs brought a parrot with them when first 
they came It was a sort of extra wedding present, given 
them at the last moment by Edna’s mother It was some- 
thmg from home for Edna to take mto the wilds 

The parrot was already old, and he was called Tom, and, 
hke other parrots, he sat on his perch, and whistled and 
laughed and uttered his few remarks, which were often very 
appropriate Edna and Jack were both very fond of htm, and 
they were overwhelmingly fond of each other They hked 
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their house, and the country, and Jack’s colleagues, and 
everything m hfe seemed to be dehghtfuL 

One night they had just fallen asleep when they were 
awakened by a tremendous squawkmg and fluttering outside 
on the porch. “Oh, Jack!” cried Edna, “Get up! Hurry! Run! 
It’s one of those cats from the men’s camp has got hold 
of poor Tom!” 

Jack sprang out of bed, but caught his foot in the sheet; 
and landed on his elbow on the floor Between rubbing 
his elbow and disentanghng his foot, he wasted a good 
many seconds before he was up again. Then he dashed 
through the hving-room and out upon the porch, 

AIl this time, which seemed an age, the squawking and 
fluttering increased, but as he flung open the door it ceased 
as suddenly as it had begun The whole porch was bathed - 
in the bn^test moonlight, and at the farther end the perch 
was clearly visible, and on the floor beneath it was poor old 
Tom parrot, gasping amid a litter of his own feathers, 
and crying, “Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

At any rate he was ahve Jack looked right and left for 
traces of his assailant, and at once noticed the long, heavy 
trailers of the trumpet vme were swinging violently, al- 
though there was not a breath of wind. He went to the rail 
and looked out and around, but there was no sign of a cat. 
Of course, it was not likely there would be. Jack was more 
interested in the fact that the swaying vines were spread 
over a length of several feet, which seemed a very great 
deal of disturbance for a fieemg cat to make Fmally he 
looked up, and he thought he saw a bird — a big bird, an 
enormous bird — flying away lie just caught a glimpse of 
it as it crossed the brightness of the moon. 

He turned back and picked up old Tom The poor parrot’s 
cham was broken, and his he^ was pounding away like 
mad, and still, hke a creature hurt and shocked beyond all 
endurance, he cned, “Oh! Ohl Oh!” 

This was all the more odd, for it was seldom the old 
fellow came out with a new phrase, and Jack would have 
laughed heartily, except it sounded too pathetic So he care- 
fully examined the poor bird, and findmg no mjury beyond 
the loss of a handful of feathers from his neck, he replaced 
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him on the perch, and turned to reassure Edna, who now 
appeared m ttie doonvay 
“Is he dead?” cried she 

“No,” said Jack. “He’s had a bit of shock, though Some- 
thmg got hold of him ” 

‘Til bnng him a piece of sugar,” said Edna “That’s what 
he loves That’ll make him feel better ” 

She soon brought the sugar, which Tom took m his claw, 
but though usually he would nibble it up with the greatest 
avidity, diis time he turned his lack-lustre eye only once 
upon it, and gave a short, bitter, despainng sort of laugh, 
and let it fall to the ground 

“Let him rest,” said Jack “He has had a bad tousling ” 
“It was a cat,” said Edna “It was one of those beastly 
cats the men have at the camp ” 

“Maybe,” said Jack “On the other hand — ^I don’t know 
I thought I saw an enormous bird flymg away ” 

“It couldn’t be an eagle,” said Edna “There are none ever 
seen here ” 

“I know,” said Jack “Besides, they don’t fly at mght Nor 
do the buzzards It might have been an owl, I suppose But — ” 
“But what?” said Edna 

“But it looked very much larger than an owl,” said Jack. 
“It was your fancy,” said E^a “It was one of those 
beastly cats that did it ” 

This point was discussed very frequently durmg the next 
few days Everybody was consulted, and everybody had an 
opinion Jack might have been a httle doubtful at first, for 
he had caught only the briefest glimpse as the creature 
crossed the moon, but opposition made him more certam, 
and the discussions sometimes got rather heated 

Charlie says it was all your imagination,” said Edna. 
He says no owl would ever attack a parrot.” 

“How the devil does he know?” said Jack. “Besides, I 
said it was bigger than an owl ” 

He says that shows you imagme things,” said Edna. 
^ Perhaps he would like me to think I do,” said Jack 
“Perhaps you both would ” 

Oh, Jack!” cried Edna She was deeply hurt, and not 
without reason, for it showed that Jack was still thinkmg 
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of a ridiculous mistake he had made, a real mistake, of the 
sort that young husbands sometimes do make, when they 
come suddenly mto a room and people are startled with- 
out any real reason for it Charhe was young and free and 
easy and good-lookmg, and he would put his hand on your 
shoulder without even thinking about it, and nobody minded. 
“I should not have said that,” said Jack. 

“No, mdeed you shouldn’t,” said Edna, and she was nght 
The parrot said nothing at all All these days he had been 
mopmg and aihng, and seemed to have forgotten even how 
to ask for sugar. He only groaned and moaned to himself, 
ruffled up his feathers, and every now and then shook his 
head in the most rueful, miserable way you can possibly 
imagme. 

One day, however, when Jack came home from work, 
Edna put her finger to her hps and beckoned him to the 
wmdow “Watch Tom,” she whispered 

Jack peered out There was the old bird, lugubriously 
climbmg down from his perch and pickmg some dead stalks 
from the vme, which he earned up till he gained a comer 
where the balustrade ran into the wall, and added his gath- 
erings to others that were already there He trod round 
and round, twisted his stalks m and out, and, always with 
the same doleful expression, paid great attention to the 
mce disposition of a feather or two, a piece of wood, a 
fragment of cellophane There was no doubt about it. 

“There’s no doubt about it,” said Jack- 
“He’s making a nest!” cned Edna 

“He!” cned Jack, “He/ I like that The old impostorl 
The old male impersonator! She’s going to lay an egg Thom- 
asina — ^that’s her name from now on.” 

Thomasina it was Two or three days later the matter 
was settled beyond the shadow of a doubt There, one mom- 
mg, in the ramshackle nest was an egg 

“I thought she was sick because of that shaking she got” 
said Jack. “She was broody, that’s all” 

“It’s a monstrous egg,” said Edna. “Poor birdie!” 

“What do you expect, after God knows how many years?” 
said Jack, laughmg “Some birds lay eggs nearly as big as 
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themselves — the kiwi or something Still, I must admit its 
a whopper ” 

“She doesn’t look well,” said Edna 

Indeed, the old parrot looked almost as sick as a parrot 
can be, which is several tunes sicker than any other living 
creature Her eyes closed up, her head sank, and if a finger 
was put out to scratch her she turned her beak miserably 
away However, she sat conscientiously on the prodigious 
egg she had laid, though every day she seemed a little feebler 
than before 

“Perhaps we ought to take the egg away,” said Jack “We 
could get It blown, and keep it as a memento ” 

“No,” said Edna, “Let her have it. It’s all she’s had m aU 
these years ” 

Here Edna made a mistake, and she realized it a few 
mornings later “Jack,” she called “Do come It’s Tom — 
Thomasina, I mean I’m afraid she’s going to die ” 

“We ought to have taken the egg away,” said Jack, com- 
mg out with his mouth full of breakfast, “She’s exhausted 
herself It’s no good, any^vay It’s boimd to be sterile ” 

“Look at her'” cried Edna 

“She’s done for,” said Jack, and at that moment the poor 
old bird keeled over and gasped her last 

“The egg killed her,” said Jack, pickmg it up “I said it 
would Do you want to keep it? Oh, good Lordl” He put 
the egg down very quickly “It’s alive,” he said 
“What?” said Edna “What do you mean?” 

‘It gave me a turn,” said Jack “It’s most extraordmary 
It’s against nature There’s a chick inside that egg, tapping ” 
“Let it out” said Edna “Break the sheU.” 

“I was right” said Jack. “It was a bird I saw It must 
have been a stray parrot Only it looked so big ” 

“I’m going to break the shell with a spoon,” said Edna, 
running to fetch one 

“It’ll be a lucky bird,” said Jack when she returned “Bom 
With a silver spoon m its beak, so to speak. Be careful.” 
“I Will,” said Edna- “Oh, I do hope it lives!” 

With that she gingerly cracked the shell, the tapping m- 
creased, and soon they saw a well-developed beak tearing 
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its way through. In another moment the chick was bom. 

“Golly I” cried Jack. “What a monstol” 

“It’s because it’s young,” said Edna. “It’ll grow lovely. 
Like its mother.” 

“Maybe,” said Jack. “I must be off. Put it m the nest. 
Feed it pap. Keep it warm. Don’t monkey with it too much. 
Good-bye, my love ” 

That morning Jack telephoned home two or three times 
to find out how the chick was, and if it ate He rushed home 
at lunchtime. In the evening everyone came round to peep 
at the nestlmg and offer advice 

Charlie v/as there “It ought to be fed every hour at 
least,” said he. “That’s how it is in nature.” 

“He’s right,” said Jack. “For the first month at least, 
that’s how it should be.” 

It looks as if Pm going to be tied down a bit,” said 
Edna ruefully. 

I’ll look in when I pass and reheve your solitude,” said 
Charlie. ^ 

I’ll manage to rush home now and then in the after- 
noons, said Jack, a little too thoughtfully. 

Certainly the hourly feedmg seemed to agree with the 
chick, which grew at an almost alarming speed. It became 
covered with down, feath^s sprouted, m a few months it 
was fully grown, and not in the least like its mother. For one 
thmg, It was coal-black. 

It must be a hybrid,” said Jack. “There js a black parrot; 

ve seen^ them m zoos They didn’t look much like this, 

ough I ve half a mind to send a photograph of him some- 
where” ^ ^ ^ 

‘Tie looks so wicked,” said Edna. 

“He looks cuniung,” said Jack. “That bird knows every- 
thing, beheve me I bet he’ll talk soon.” 

^ laugh,” said Edna. “I forgot to teU you.” 

^When?” cned Jack. “A laugh?” 

“Sort of,” said Edna. “But it was horrible It made Charhe 
ne^ly jump out of his skin ” 

cried Jack. “You didn’t say he’d been here ” 
ell, you know how often he drops in,” said Edna. 
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“Do I?” said Jack “I hope I do God! What was that?” 

“That’s what I meant,” said Edna “A sort of laugh” 

“What a horrible sound'” said Jack 

“Listen, Jack,” said Edna “I wish you wouldn’t be silly 
about Charlie You are, you know ” 

Jack looked at her “I know I am,” said he “I know it 
when I look at you And then I think I never will be agam 
But somehow it’s got stuck m my mind, and the least httle 
thmg brings it on Maybe I’m just a bit crazy, on that one 
subject ” 

“WeU, he’ll be transferred soon,” said Edna. “And that’ll 
be the end of it ” 

‘Where did you hear that?” said Jack. 

“He told me this afternoon,” said Edna “He was on his 
way back from gettmg the mail when he dropped m That’s 
why he told me first Otherwise he’d have told you first 
Only he hasn’t seen you yet Do you see?” 

“Yes, I see,” said Jack. “I wish I could be psychoanalyzed 
or something ” 

Soon Charhe made his farewells, and departed for his 
job on the company’s other project Edna was secretly glad 
to see him go She wanted no problems, however ground- 
less, to exist between herself and Jack A few days later 
she' felt sure that all the problems were solved for ever 

“Jack,” said she when he came home m the everung 

“Yes,” said he 

“Something new,” said she “Don’t play with that bird. 
Listen to me ” 

“Call him Polly,” said Jack. They had named it PoUy to 
be on the safe side “You don’t want to call him ‘that bird.’ 
The missus doesn’t love you, Poll ” 

“Do you know, I don’t!” said Edna, with quite startlmg 
vehemence “I don’t like him at all, Jack Let’s give him 
away ” 

“What? For heaven’s sake!” cned Jack “This rare, black, 
specially hatched Poll? This parrot of romantic ongm? The 
cleverest Poll that ever — ” 

“That’s it,” said Edna. “He’s too darned clever Jack, I 
hate him. He’s horrible ” 
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“What? Has he said something you don’t like?” said Jack, 
laughmg “I bet he will, when he talks. But what’s the news, 
anyway?” 

“Come inside,” said Edna “Fm not going to tell you with 
that creature hstemng” She led the way mto the bedrooDL 
“The news is,” said she, “that I’ve got to be humoured. 
And if I don’t like anything, it’s got to be given away It’s 
not gomg to be bom with a beak because its mother was 
fnghtened by a hateful monstrosity of a parrot” 

“What?” said Jack. 

“That’s what” said Edna, smiling and noddmg. 

“A brat?’ cried Jack m dehght “A boyl Or a girl! It’s 
bound to be one or the other Listen, I was afraid to tell 
you how much I wanted one, Edna Oh, boyl This is gomg 
to make everythmg very, very fine Lie down. You’re deli- 
cate Put your feet up Fm going to fix dinner. This is prac- 
tice Stay still Oh, boy! Oh, boy! Or girl as the case may be!” 

He went out through the hvmg-room on his way to the 
kitchen. As he passed the wmdow he caught sight of the 
parrot on the dark porch outside, and he put his head through 
to speak to it 

“Have you heard the news?’ said he. “Behold a father! 
You’re going to be cut right out my bird. You’re going to 
be given away Yes, sir, it’s a baby.” 

The parrot gave a long low whistle. ‘You don’t say so?’ 
said he in a husky voice, a voice of apprehension, a quite 
astonishing mutation of Charlie’s voice, “What about Jack?' 

‘What’s that?’ said Jack, startled. 

“He’ll think it’s his,” whispered the parrot m Edna’s voice. 
“Hes fool enough for anythmg Kiss me, darlmg. Phew-w-wl 
You don’t say so? What about Jack? He’ll *hmV: it’s his, he’s 
fool enough for anything. Kiss me, darlmg Phew-w-wl” 

Jack went out into the kitchen, and sat down with his 
head in his hands for several minutes. 

“Hurry up!” cried Edna from the bedroom. “Hurry up — 
FatherP* 

“Fm coming,” said Jack. 

He went to his desk, and took out the revolver. Then he 
Went into the bedroom 

At the sound of the cry and the shot, the parrot laughed 
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Then, lifting its claw, it took the chain m its beak, and bit 
through it as if it were paper 

Jack came out, holdmg the gun, his hand over his eyes 
“Fool enough for anything!” said the parrot, and laughed. 

Jack turned the gun on himself As he did so, m the infin- 
itesimal mterval between the begmning and the end of the 
movement of his finger on the trigger, he saw the bird grow, 
spread its dark wmgs, and its eyes flamed, and it changed, 
and it launched itself toward him. 

The gun went off Jack dropped to the floor The parrot, or 
whatever it was, sailmg down, seized what came out of his 
rumed mouth, and wheeled back through the wmdow, and was 
soon far away, visible for a moment only as it swept on broad- 
er wmgs past the new-nsen moon. 



David H. Keller 


The Thing in the Cellar 

It was a large cellar, entirely out of proportion to the house 
above it The owner admitted that it was probably built 
for a distinctly different kind of structure from the one 
which rose above it Probably the first house had been 
burned, and poverty had caused a diminution of the dwell- 
mg erected to take its place 

A winding stone stairway connected the cellar with the 
kitchen Around the base of this senes of steps successive 
owners of the house had placed their firewood, winter vege- 
tables, and junk The junk had gradually been pushed back 
till It rose, head high, m a barricade of uselessness What was 
back of that bamcade no one knew and no one cared For 
some hundreds of years no one had crossed it to penetrate to 
the black reaches of the cellar behind 

At the top of the steps, separating the kitchen from the 
cellar, was a stout oaken door This door was, in a way, as 
peculiar and out of relation to the rest of the house as the 
cellar It was a strange kind of door to find in a modern 
house, and certainly a most unusual door to find in the 
inside of the house — thick, stoutly built, dexterously rabbet- 
ed together, with huge wrought-iron hinges, and a lock that 
looked as though it came from Castle Despair Separatmg 
a house from the outside world, such a door would be excus- 
able, swinging between kitchen and cellar, it seemed pecubar- 
ly inappropriate 

From the earliest months of his life Tommy Tucker seemed 
unhappy in the kitchen In the front parlor, in the formal 
dimng-room, and especially on the second floor of the house 
he acted like a normal, healthy child, but carry him to the 
kitchen, and he began at once to cry His parents, being 
plain people, ate m the kitchen save when they had company 
Being poor, Mrs Tucker did most of her work, though 

occasionally she had a charwoman m to do the extra Satur- 
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day cleaning, and thus much of her time was spent m the 
kitchen Tommy stayed with her, at least as long as he was 
unable to walk. Much of the time he was decidedly unhappy. 

When Tommy learned to crawl, he lost no time m leavmg 
the kitchen. No sooner was his mother’s back turned than 
the httle fellow crawled as fast as he could for the doorway 
opening into the front of the house, the dmmg-room, and 
the front parlor Once away from the kitchen he seemed 
happy, at least he ceased to cry On being returned to the 
kitchen his howls so thoroughly convinced the neighbors 
that he had cohc that more than one bowl of catmp and 
sage tea were brought to him. 

It was not until the boy learned to talk that the Tuckers 
had any idea as to what made him cry so hard when he was 
in the kitchen. He had to suffer for months until he obtamed 
a httle rehef, and even when he told his parents what was 
the matter they were absolutely unable to comprehend 
This IS not to be wondered at, because they were both 
hard-workmg, rather simple-mmded persons 
What they finally learned from their httle son was this 
that if the cellar door was shut and securely fastened with 
the heavy iron lock. Tommy could at least eat a meal m 
peace, if the door was simply closed and not locked, he 
shivered with fear, but kept quiet, but if the door stood 
open, if even the shghtest streak of black showed that it 
Was not tightly shut, then the httle three-year-old would 
scream himself to the pomt of exhaustion, especially if his 
father would refuse him permission to leave the kitchen. 

Playmg m the kitchen, the child developed two mterest- 
mg habits Rags, scraps of paper, and splmters of wood 
were continually bemg pushed under the thick oak door to 
fill the space between the door and the sdl Whenever Mrs 
Tucker opened the door, there was always some trash there, 
placed by her son It annoyed her, and more than once 
the httle fellow was spanked for this conduct, but punish- 
ment acted m no way as a deterrent The other habit was as 
smplar Once the door was closed and locked, he would 
rafter boldly walk over to it and caress the old lock. Even 
When he was so small that he had to stand on tiptoe to 
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touch it With the tips of his fingers he would touch it with 
slow caressing strokes; later on, as he grew, he used to kiss 
it 

His father, who only saw the boy at the end of the day, 
decided that there was no sense m such conduct, and m his 
masculine way tried to break the lad of his foohshness There 
was, of necessity, no effort on the part of the hard-working 
man to understand the psychology back of his son’s conduct. 
All that the man knew was that his httle son was actmg in 
a way that was decidedly queer. 

Tommy loved his mother, and was willmg to do an)dhing 
he could to help her m the household tasks, but one thmg 
he would not do, and never did do, and that was to fetch 
and carry between the house and the cellar If his mother 
opened the door he would run screaming from the room, and 
he never returned voluntarily until he was assured that the 
door was closed. 

He never explamed just why he acted as he did In fact, 
he refused to talk about it, at least to his parents, and that 
was just as well, because had he done so they would simply 
have been more positive than ever that there was something 
wrong with their only child They tned, m their own way, to 
break the child of his unusual habits; fading to change him 
at aU, they decided to ignore his pecuhanties 

That IS, they^ ignored them untd he was six years old and 
the time came for him to go to school He was a sturdy 
httle chap by that time, and more mtelhgent than the average 
boy begmmng in the primary class. Mr. Tucker was at times 
proud of hun, the chdd’s attitude toward the cellar door was 
the one thmg most disturbmg to the father’s pnde FmaUy 
nothing would do but that tiie Tucker famdy caU on the 
neighborhood physician. It was an important event m the 
hfe of the Tuckers 

“The matter is just this. Dr. Hawthorn,” said Mr Tucker 
in a somewhat embarrassed manner. “Our httle Tommy is 
old enough to start school, but he behaves chddishly m regard 
to our cellar, and the missus and I thought you could tell 
us what to do about it. It must be his nerves ” 

“Ever smce he was a baby,” added Mrs Tucker, taking 
up the thread of conversation where her husband had paused. 
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“Tommy has had a great fear of the cellar Even now, big 
boy that he is, he doesn’t love me enough to fetch and cany 
for me through that door and down those steps It’s not 
natural for a child to act like he does, and what with chin k ing 
the cracks with rags and kissmg the lock, he drives me to the 
pomt where I fear he may become daft as he grows older ” 
The doctor, eager to satisfy his customers, and dimly re- 
membering some lectures on the nervous system received _ 
when he was a medical student, asked some general questions, 
hstened to the boy’s heart, exammed his lungs, and looked at 
his eyes and fingernails 

“Looks like a fine, healthy boy, to me,” he said at last. 
“Yes, all except the cellar door,” rephed the father. 

“Has he ever been sick?” 

“Naught but fits once or twice when he cned himself blue 
m the face,” answered the mother. 

‘Tnghtened?” 

‘Terhaps It was always m the kitchen ” 

“Suppose you go out and let me talk to Tommy by myself?” 
And there sat the doctor very much at his ease, and the 
httle six-year-old boy very uneasy 

“Tommy, what is m the cellar you’re afraid of?” 

“I don’t know” 

“Have you ever seen it?” 

‘TSIo, sir ” 

“Ever heard it? Smelt it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then how do you know somethmg is there?” 

“Because there is ” 

That was as far as Tommy would go, and at last his seemmg 
obstmacy annoyed the physician even as it had for sever^ 
years annoyed Mr. Tucker. He went to the door and called 
the parents mto the room. 

“He thinks there’s something down m the cellar,” he said. 
The Tuckers simply looked at each other 
*That’s foolish,” answered Mr. Tucker finally. 

“It’s ]ust a plam cellar with junk and firewood and cider 
barrels m it,” added Mrs Tucker “Smce we moved mto that 
house 1 haven’t missed a day without gomg down those 
stone steps, and I know nothmg’s there But the lad lia s 
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always screamed wben the door was open I recall now that 
since he was a child m arms he has ^ways screamed when 
that door was open ” 

“He thinks there’s something there,” repeated the doctor 

“That’s why we asked you to see him ,” rephed the father. 
“It’s the child’s nerves ” 

‘TU tell you what to do,” advised the doctor “He thinks 
there’s somethmg there Just as soon as he finds that he’s 
wrong and that there’s nothing there, he’ll forget about it 
He has been humored too much. What you want to do 
is to open that cellar door and make him stay by himself 
in the latchen Nail the door open so he can’t close it Leave 
him alone there for an hour, and then go and laugh at bim 
and show hun how silly it was for hun to be afraid of an 
empty cellar I’ll give you some nerve and blood tonic and 
that will help, but the big thing is to show him there’s nothing 
to be afraid of ” 


On the way back to the Tucker home Tommy broke away 
from his parents. They caught him after an exciting chase, 
and kept hun between them the rest of the way home Once 
in the house he disappeared, only to be found m the guest- 
room under the bed The afternoon being already spoiled 
for Ivlr. Tucker, he determined to keep the child under ob- 
servation for the rest of the day. Tommy ate no supper, m 
spite of the urgings of the unhappy mother The dishes 
v^e washed, the evemng paper read, the evenmg pipe smok- 
e , and then Mr Tucker took down his tool-box and got out 
a hammer and some long nails 

^^d Im going to naU the door open. Tommy, so you 
^n t c ose it, as that was what the doctor said, and you’re 

w ni f kitchen alone for an hour. 

e eave the lamp bunung, and then when you find there’s 
no mg to be afraid of, you’ll be well and a real man and 
not a son for a father to be ashamed of ” 

But at the last Mrs Tucker kissed Tommy and cned and 
fh ^ husband not to do it, and to wait until 

thl J^ger, but nothmg was to do except to nail 

open so it could not be shut, and leave the 
oy there alone with the lamp burning and the dark open space 
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of the doorway to look at with eyes that grew as hot and burn- 
ing as the flame of the lamp 


That same day Dr Hawthorn took supper with a class- 
mate of his, a man who specialized m psychiatry, and who 
was particularly mterested m children. Hawthorn told John- 
son about his newest case, the httle Tucker boy, and asked 
him for his opimon. Johnson frowned 

‘’Children are odd. Hawthorn. Perhaps they are like 
dogs It may be their nervous system is more acute than m 
the adult We know that our eyesight is limited, also our 
hearmg, and smelL I firmly beheve that there are forms of 
life which exist m such a form that we can neither see, hear, 
nor smell them. Fondly we delude ourselves mto the fallacy 
of behevmg that they don’t exist because we can’t prove 
their existence This Tucker lad may be peculiarly acute He 
may dimly appreciate the existence of something in the cellar 
which IS unappreciable to his parents Evidently there’s some 
basis to this fear of his Now I’m not saying there w anything 
m the cellar In fact, I suppose it’s just an ordmary cellar, 
but this boy, smce he was a baby, has thought that there 
was something there, and that’s just as bad as though there 
actually were What I would like to know is, what makes 
him think so? Give me the address, and I’ll caU tomorrow 
and have a talk with the httle fellow ” 

“What do you think of my advice?” 

“Sorry, old man, but I think it was perfectly rotten If I 
were you I would stop round there on my way home and 
prevent them from followmg it The httle fellow may be 
badly fnghtened. You see, he evidently thinks there’s some- 
thing there ” 

“But there isn’t” 

Terhaps not No doubt he’s wrong, but he thinks so ” 


It womed Dr Hawthorn so much that he decided to 
take his fnend’s advice It was a cold, foggy night, and the 
physician was cold as he tramped along the streets, but at 
l®st he came to the Tucker house He remembered now 
that he had been there once before, long ago, when httle 
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Tommy Tucker came into the world There was a light in 
the front window, and in no time at all Mr. Tucker came to 
the door. 

“I’ve come to see Tommy,” said the doctor. 

“He’s back m the kitchen,” replied the father. 

He gave one cry, but smce then he’s been quiet,” sobbed 
Mrs Tucker 

‘If I’d let her have her way she would have opened the 
door, but I said to her, ‘Mother, now’s the time to make a 
man out of our Tommy ’ And I guess he knows by now 
that there was nothing to fear Well, the hour is up Suppose 
we go and get him and put him to bed?” 

Its been a hard time for the child,” whispered Mrs. 
Tucker 

Carrying the candle, the man walked ahead of the woman 
and the doctor, and at last opened the kitchen door The 
room was dark 

“Lamp has gone out,” said the man “Wait until I hght it” 

‘Tommy! Tommy!” called Mrs Tucker 

But the doctor ran to where a white form was stretched 
on the floor Sharply he called for more hght Trembling, 
he examined all that was left of little Tommy Twitchmg, 
he looked down the open space into the cellar At last he 
turned to Tucker and Tucker’s wife 

Tommy Tommy has been hurt I guess he’s dead!” he 
stammered 

The mother threw herself on the floor and picked up the 

tom, mutilated thmg that had been, only a httle while ago, 
her son 

Tucker took his hammer, drew out the nails and closed 
the door He locked it and drove in a long spike to reinforce 

e lock Then he took hold of the doctor’s shoulders and 
shook him 

“What kiUed him. Doctor? What killed him?” he shouted 
at Hawthorn 

The doctor looked at him bravely m spite of the fear in 
his throat ^ 

How do I know, Tucker?” he replied “How do I know? 

I n t you tell me that there was nothing there? Nothine 
down there? In the ceUar?” ^ 


V/ill Jenkins 


DeviPs Henchman 

When Joe Bvirchard wore the witch nng from the oi^and 
country and fought with the devil m Ben Harper’s b^y, 
the morning didn’t start out any different from any other. 
The sun rose over the mountains, and the shadows were 
long and sprawlmg, and aU the spider webs shone hke dia- 
monds The wmd blew overhead, going from yonder to 
some other place Smoke from the cabins all up and down 
the valley streaked out long and low It was a mighty nice 
day to be twenty-one years old m, hke Joe was He’d heked 
every man but one m a day’s walking, and he’d courted and 
kissed every girl but two 

He didn’t know a thing about the witch nng that mormng, 
though He sat m his granny’s cabm and ate the breakfast 
she’d cooked him He felt purely fine, hke a body does 
when he’s twenty-one and tall and broad and hasn’t got a 
care m the world He breathed in, and it felt good. He breathed 
out, and it felt even better 

His granny looked at him sharp whilst he was eating his 
breakfast She’d been a witching woman once and she could 
see more m a peek than most m a gape, and Joe was her 
only km and she loved him hke nobody but a granny is 
able to He had on his store-going red wool shirt and his 
Saturday pants That meant he’d be going down to Crowder’s 
Store, where three roads crossed and the young men loafed 
around to show off to each other and the girls that came to 
the store with their ma’s 
“Huh'” says Joe’s granny 

Dressed up! You aim to be lassmg some young girl and 
fighting some young man this mormng I know the signs ” 
He grinned at her “Now,” he says, “the fella ain’t so young 
He s Ben Harper And the girl — I ain’t sure, but Letty Smith 
asked me to stop by her folks’ cabm for a letter she’d like 
to get mailed ” 
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His granny thumped the floor with her stick, fretful. 
“FoohshI Foolish! Foolish*” she says “To you, it’s fun, 
but Ben Harper’s been craving Letty smce she was old enough 
to look cornerways He v/ouldn’t fight no fist fight with some- 
body he thought she favored! He’s got black eyes and no 
lobes to his ears, and that’s a sign he am’t no fist-fightmg 
man He’ll take to a knife or worse, he will*” 

“Shucks!” says Joe “There’s the law, granny. Them days 
are long gone He’d as soon take to witching ” 

“He might do that,” says Joe’s granny, peevish “You’re 
young yet, honey. You don’t know what can happen inside 
a man when a girl he craves laughs at him. And if a mans 
heart is wrong and his cravings hot, there’s ways of turning 
to witchery But you, now — supposing you do kiss Letty at 
her folks’ cabin and lick Ben Harper down to the store?” 
Joe laughed, and he wiped his mouth 
“That’s something I am’t figured out yet,” he says. 

His granny snapped, “There’s Sally ” Sally Walker was the 
only girl besides Letty in a day’s walking that Joe hadn’t 
courted and kissed, and Joe’s granny thought a lot of Sally. 
But Joe didn’t look up. 

“No — o,” says Joe “I’ve known her all my bom days It 
wouldn’t be no fun to court Sally or to kiss her She’s pretty 
enough She’s sweet She’s a n^t nice girl But I just am’t 
got a mind to her.” 

His granny says, angry, “I was a witchin’ woman once, 
before I got religion and mamed your grandpa. I know 
what’s the matter You’re scared Sally wouldn’t like you 
kissing her. You’re — scared! I’d ought to do a httle witchm’ — 
Joe laughed and he got up and he went over and gave his 
granny a hug 

“You wouldn’t witch me,” he says 

“I wouldn’t witch nobody,” says his granny, peevish, 
“I promised your grandpa and I promised the Lord Else 
I’d show you Go along with you ” 

She gave him a shove and he laughed again and went over 
to the mirror that his granny kept tacked up on the wall. 
It was a sign and a reminder of what she’d given up, because 
a witching woman can’t abide a mirror Joe bent down to 
look in it, and he took a comb and he parted his straight 
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black hair because he’d be stopping by Lefty’s folks’ cabin, 
and she’d be there by her lone 

Then he went out of the cabin and stnding on his way, 
and the Eun was shining bright and a bobwhite called some- 
wheres off in the woods, and the sky was so blue even a 
young man had to notice it It felt purely good to be alive 
and young and a-walking to kiss a girl another man pined 
for, and fight that man and lick him after Joe didn’t take 
his granny’s fussing serious She’d got rehgion and married 
Joe’s g'andpa and he was waitmg for her over Jordan and 
she wouldn’t disappomt him. So Joe went on his way with 
no thin g on his mmd but the pleasure it was to be ahve 
He didn’t think about the witching rmg, that’s sure He didn’t 
know there was such a thing 

But presently he thought about SaUy Her folks’ cabm 
was the nearest to his granny’s and when his own ma and 
pa died off while he was small he came to hve with his granny 
He could remember Sally from when neither of them was 
knee-high to a duck And now he was grown-up, thinking of 
Sally gave him a queer kind of sad feeling, and a yearmng 
feeling, and a scared feehng, too So he backed down from 
thinkmg about her as much as he could. 

The speckled shadows passed over as ne walked Birds 
chirped and katydids whirred all about He went uphiU 
and down, and aU of a sudden he looked and there was 
Letty Smith’s folks’ cabm up above him and the gray rocks 
stickmg out of the hillside all around And sudden-ldce he 
knew that he didn’t want to kiss Letty, but he was bounden 
to He was gomg to fight Ben Harper, and Ben Harper craved 
Letty so bad that his eyes shone wild when they looked at her, 
and he’d never got rehgion But she’d told Joe that her ma 
and her pa were gomg over the mountains to hear the new 
preacher and she’d have to stay home to look after the stock, 
and would he stop by to get a letter to mail for her down 
at Crowdec’g, 

Joe stopped short and grunted to himself He kmd of fumed, 

ecause all of a sudden he didn’t care a thmg about kissmg 
Letty And that wasn’t natural, with him bemg twenty-one 
He caught himself thinkmg, “K it was Sally, now — and 
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then he thought suspicious of his granny. She could make him 
feel this way if she liked. A spell muttered over a crumb of 
combread he’d eat the rest of out m the yard because of 
the mirror on the wall 

But he knew his granny wouldn’t witch him even for his 
own good She’d got rehgion years ago 

So Joe took a deep breath and climbed up the hillside, 
frowning to himself because it was funny he didn’t want -to 
kiss a pretty girl But stiU he wasn’t thinkmg about witchery, 
and least of aU about the witch nng. 

He stepped over the stile and went across the pasture 
to the cabm There wasn’t any noise but the chickens peckmg 
and cluckmg and the wmd above the Hollow. He opened his 
mouth to call, but the door opened and there was Letty 
lookmg at him. Her hair was straggly and she wasn’t primped 
up She looked white and scared and half cra2y with ciying 
and gnef She didn’t say a word Her hands were shaking. 
“What’s the matter?’’ says Joe, uncomfortable. “You sick?” 
She didn’t say a word, just looked at him implonng And 
Joe felt queer 

He says, suspicious, “You sure act funny, Letty. You act 
like you was witched.” 

And that was what had to be said before Letty could speak. 
She put her face in her hands and she moaned 
“I am witchedl” she cned. “That’s it, Joe — ami” 

Now, Joe wasn’t scared of witchery like some people, 
because his granny had told him — ^and she’d ought to know — 
that witchery hasn’t got any power over a man unless his 
heart is wrong 

So Joe says, cunous, “How does it take you, I^tty? How 
does it feel?” 

“Fm pins and needles all over,” says Letty, pitiful, “and 
I itch and I ache to go to the one that’s v^hed me, and 
nobody else can come near me without a pam m my heart 
and my breath stopping So don’t come near me, Joe. I’m 
Witched and if you do I’ll fall down dead.” But ^he cned, 
heartbroken. 

Joe shifted his weight from one foot to the other. Letty 
looked mighty pitiful, and she looked at him so pleadmg that 
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It was right much of a dare for a young man that was twenty- 
one years old 

"My granny says,’* says Joe, "that witching ain’t got any 
power if your heart’s right ’’ 

Then Lctty cned harder 

“I know," she says bitter ‘1 know all that But I’ve had 
hate m my heart a long time I hated Ben Harper because 
he craved me to love him and he wasn’t the right one I 
hated the girls you courted, because they wasn’t me There’s 
no harm telling you because I’m witched, but I’ve laid awake 
nights thinking of you and I — I — ’’ She says, heartbrokc, 
‘Tve tried to witch you to dream love dreams of me and 
that’s give witchery the power over me And if you was to 
come near me now I’d have a pain in my heart and my 
breath would stop and I’d drop down dead " 

Then she WTung her hands and cried desperate but her 
eyes went to him pleading And Joe shifted his weight back 
to the foot he’d been standing on before It’s a mighty fine 
thing to be twenty-one, but Joe knew better than to fool 
With witchery He thought hard, fidgeting Letty’d been try- 
ing to Witch him into loving her, and that was what gave 

wtehery the power over her, so she was witched because of 
him. 


She was a pretty girl, too, when she wasn’t crymg Joe 
ew better than to look too close, but he did know that 
s e was thin where a girl had ought to be thin, and where a 
girl oughtn t to be, she wasn’t She’d be nice to go buggy 

mg with or a-courting, but Joe hadn’t ever thought of 
wantmg to many her 

unhappy "If I’m what made 
the trouble you’re in. I’d ought to try to get you out” 

Harper,” says Letty “He boded a black cat m a 
e and threw the bones in a runnmg stream, and he gave 
Up CTossmg over Jordan and a man came and told bim what 
° So I got to go to him, Joe Please help 

e 0 ong as he’s livmg, unless he takes the witchmg off, 
ms ermg, and flesh and blood can’t stand but so much!” 
en she twitched and she shivered and she geisped and 
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she panted like she was going to have a fit 

Joe backed away, considerate, and he says, “I was figur- 
ing on seeing him down to the store today and he’s the last 
man in a day’s walking that I ain’t licked But if he’s been 
foohng with a black cat’s bones and started witchmg, it ain’t 
no ordinary flesh and blood can lick him My granny — 

“She won’t help none,” says Letty, a-wnngmg her hands. 
“She’s got religion And there ain’t anything else can help 
me but Ben Harper d3dng or taking the witching off of me 
But you could make him, Joe There ain’t anything I won’t 
do for you, Joe, if only you’ll do that for me!’’ 

“You hold on,” says Joe, “and I’ll do it. You go stand on 
a rock m a runmng stream. That’ll weaken the witchery and 
rU tend to Ben Harper,” 

And he turned and he left her. And first off he started 
straight for Ben’s cabm, figuring that Ben wouldn’t be going 
to no store that Saturday morning if he’d put a spell on 
I>etty so’s she’d have to come to him. Ben would be wait- 
ing up m his cabin for his speU to work. 

Then Joe began to realize that if Ben was a witch it wouldn’t 
do no good to go after him alone, because, leaving out stronger 
witchery, there’s just three thmgs witching can’t stand against 
One’s a purely good heart, and one’s a bullet fired across still 
water, and one’s the law and the Grand Jury. So Joe turned 
and headed back to talk to his granny. If it’d been Sally that 
had been itchmg and aching and crymg and wringmg her 
hands because Ben Harper’d witched her, Joe wouldn’t have 
turned aside He’d have gone straight to Ben Harper, and 
he’d have been raging, and somehow he’d’ve managed to kill 
Ben with his own bare hands before any spell could stop him. 
But this was Letty, so it was different. 

The sky didn’t look so blue to him, because he didn’t see 
it He thought about Letty, crying pitiful, and it was because 
of him that she’d been witched, and he thought about Sally 
Walker that may be Ben might turn his mmd to witch some 
day. 

He went tramping across the pasture and he went past the 
welL He stomped up on the porch and his eyes were hot and 
angry, and he went inside — ^and there was Sally Walker a-set- 
tmg and ta lk i n g with his granny. She’d seen him start off to 
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Crowder’s Store from her own folks’ cabin up the mountam- 
side, and she’d come over to visit. 

The two of them, Sally and his granny, turned around and 
stared when Joe came stomping in 
He says, furious, “Granny, Letty Smith’s been witched! 
Then the words poured out as he told them, raging, all 
about It, His granny smffed 

“Huh!” she says “When I was a witchmg woman, before 
I got rehgion, I woulda handled this!” 

Joe says, “It’s on account of me, Granny! He couldn’t 
have witched her, but her heart am’t been right on account 
of me! She’s been hatmg the girls I courted and she tried 
Witchmg me to make me dream love dreams of her She 
told me And that gave witchery the power over her. I can’t 
let Letty go be a witch’s woman on account of me ” 

His granny thumped her stick and looked at Sally, a-settmg 
there white and psJe and twistmg her fingers m her lap as 
she looked at Joe Joe’s gr anny says, “I told you he didn’t have 
the sense he was born with!” 

But she didn’t move to do a thing And Joe says, fierce, 
“I know you won’t do no witchmg, Granny So it looks like 
I got to get Ben Harper m my sights over still water And I 
got to do it nght away I got to, Granny, because ifs on 
account of me!” 

His granny says, ‘What’ll the law do? The sheriff don’t pay 
no nund to witchin’ They’ll hang you, and it’d serve you 
n^t for fooling around like you been domg ” 

“I’ll go on a journey, after,” says Joe “They won’t never 
catch me But Fd never sleep nights thinkmg of Letty as a 
Witch s woman and a-crymg m the dark because she couldn’t 
never pass over Jordan I got to do it. Granny I got to!” 

I promised,” his granny says, peevish, “but Lord knows 
hs a temptation! Away back before there was any people 
ivmg m this Hollow and before the ships come across the 
ocean to this land, the great-grandpappy of my grandpa was 
oolm W1& Witchery, and it’s m the blood But I promised — 
and I aimYo cross over Jordan I won’t do a thmg ” 

T^en,” sa5rs Joe, ‘TU get my rifle Nothmg else to do ” 
His granny thumped the floor with her stick. “You, Joe'” 
s e says, angry, “I didn’t say I wouldn’t tell you what to do 
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This IS a witchin’ family, and there’s things come down from 
long ago Up m the attic there’s one of them. When I burnt my 
witchm’ thmgs I wouldn’t touch it because it couldn’t be burnt, 
and after I got religion I wouldn’t touch a witch thmg ex- 
cep’ to bum It And it’s full of peril. But if your heart is 
ri^t, you can take it an’ fight Ben Harper and he won’t 
never be able to witch nobody any more.” 

Joe, he says, miserable, “I don’t know how right my heart 
is, but I don’t want a thing from Lctty, not even a thank you 
AH I want is to be able to sleep nights and not think of some- 
body cryin’ m the dark because they won’t never cross over 
Jordan, and it my fault” 

Joe’s granny sniffs and says, “Go up in the attic,” she says 
“High up where the bncks get narrow, and make a shelf. 
AH the way m back there’s a iron box. It’s rusty and it’s old. 
You fetch It here.” 

Joe went and climbed up to the attic It was crowded with 
things from past times and long ago. There were boxes with 
quilts and comforters in them, and a spiimmg wheel Joe’s 
granny had used when she was a girl, and what might’ve been 
a loom There was a old bed, aU apart, and a flintlock musket, 
and aU the things that pile up m a attic when folks hve m the 
same house for generations Joe had to step careful, but he 
got to the chiinney, and he reached far back and up high, and 
he felt a httle box aU funy with cobwebs Something ran over 
his fingers when he stirred it, but he brushed the cobwebs off 
and went back down stairs 

“There’s a nng in that box,” says Joe’s granny, gmn. ‘It’s 
rusty because it’s iron There’s paper m the box hand writ, 
and there’s no use trym’ to read it You go outside and put on 
the nng Then you can go fight Ben Harper and he can’t do 
a thing to you by his witchm’. If you hck him, he won’t never 
be able to witch no more But Fm wa rnin ’ you, don’t never 
let anybody you love see you while you wear that nng!” 

Then SaUy spoke, for the only time Her voice ^ was shalty, 
“If he — ^puts it on — can he cross over Jordan after?” 

Joe’s granny sniffed “It’s outland witchery,” she says 
“My grandma warned me — she that was never happy again 
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after grandpa saw her wearin’ the ring There’s witchery 
that means tumm’ your back to the Lord, and your heart has 
to be black to take pleasure m iL But there’s witchery that 
has to be done with, a good heart It’s full of peril, because 
to feel sure your heart is right is presumin’ before the Lord. 
I trust Tm gom’ over Jordan, but I know I’m a schemin’ 
old woman and I wouldn’t never dare to put on that ring 
But Joe,” she says, “he’s bound and detenmned, and I 
wouldn’t want to see him hung even for shootin’ a witchu” 
She looked at Joe, stem, and he went out of the house 
ice box w^ iron, with designs on it, and he had to hit it a 

axhead before the top opened up 
■«. lie his graLy had sa.| 
skm with It-— only it wasn’t paper but like rabbit 

read tho ^ He could 

sense at alT^^ spelled funny and it didn’t make 

signe of ^der ye 

^0- atthegr:ll^:,tf:“ 

md cryme becau»H"^tf** itching and aching 

Se a S’"" ‘"ever 

tght ® Ben Harper-a cabin, holding the nng 

Tt^p^gteOTBh'ftrfn^i 

tile bushes, it rame to^Tran. d leaves and pushmg aside 
ened to figbt ftp ^ ®‘“’chard that Letty’d be strength- 

oil the hillside, with 

'®«h all axiTOd. He np ont of the 

“8 Paatnre. ^ ^e^ “'1 “P alop- 

hollered, ^ yards from the cabin he 
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There wasn’t any answer Not a sound but the clucking 
of the chickens and a bobwhite calling somewhere Joe hol- 
lered again. 

StUl no answer And then the sweat came out on Joe Burch- 
ard all over. It was plam enough Letty was toilin’ over the 
hills to Ben Harper, crying and wringmg her hands as she 
went because she couldn’t help herself 
Joe took out after her He went fast He earned the witch 
nng in his hand, not on his finger, and he vaulted the rail 
fence of the pasture, and he went runmng over the slanting 
ground, and once he stumbled and went crashmg mto a dead 
tree that crumbled to dust when he hit it, and then he knew 
that witchery was workmg on him to keep him from catching 
up to Letty to help her The ring had fallen out of his hand 
It took him minutes to find it again, and Lord knows if 
he d been thinking anythmg but good he wouldn’t never have 
found it at all He hunted and hunted desperate, and then he 
says, agonized, “Lord, help Your servant, because I don’t 
want to do this for myself, bemg the only girl I purely care 
about is Sally But I’m the cause of Letty bein’ witched — " 
And there was the witch nng before laying on the 

ground m plam sight He picked it up and put It on his finger 
and he run. 


He flung through brushwood and he flung through briars 
He climbed up steep ways and he shd down slopes He waded 
waist-deep m hoUows where the leaves had gathered, and he 
auled himself up rockfalls by the vmes that grew down over 
them He came to a place where the path led to Ben Harper’s 
cabin He turned into that path and he run 
He hadnt gone a quarter of a mile when he saw Letty 
e w^ moving along the path with her hands over her face, 
and she was crying bitter. There was sobbmgs that choked 
er, an sometimes she took down her hands from her face 
o wring them. And she was gaspmg, “I don’t want to go 
ram t gom . I’m gom’ to stop when I get to that bush. . . . 
1 in a-gom’ to set nght down here an’ not move a step 

^ ^ went right on walking, slow and heavy and lean- 
^jyuig, like somebody trying to walk m a fresh- 
et Ben Harper’s witching was strong! 

Then Joe came up to her, panting, and he says, “Lettyl” 
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And she turned her despairing ^es to him, and she fell 
down on the path and hid her face She didn’t know him. 
And Joe remembered that if he was to go near her she’d 
have a pam m her heart and her breath would stop. There 
couldn’t nobody touch Letty but the one that had witched 
her And she didn’t know Joe She lay on the ground, cry- 
ing and shivenng because she’d seen Joe Burchard with the 
Witch rmg on his finger, and she took on pitifuL So Joe began 
to realize how perilous it was to wear this nng, but he went oil 
He run on down the path before her, and he brushed 
toough briars and he pushed through brush, and there was 

£n Harper s cabin. And Ben Harper sat on the steps before 
his door 


His eyes ^ttered and the sunshme seemed to dodge fallin g 
on him, and he was a strong, stout man and Joe had put him 
0 to the last to hck, because belong Ben Harper without no 
Witchery would be a hard job But this was worse Joe knew 

ng t away that he wouldn’t have no chance at all without 
the Witch rmg 

Ben s eyes were gjittering and his mouth was slobbermg and 
e Was an awful sight to look at. He’d turned his back on 
c rd to have Letty for his own m this life, and he knew 
s e Was commg to hi m . He was waitmg for his reward for 
g Witch, and it was temble to see But Joe knew, all of 
^ ^ den, that Ben wasn’t alone, because nght there m his 
ev ^ a-gjoatmg over vdiat Ben thought, a-shanng 

sryt ing he saw and knew and felt, there was the devlL He 
right there m Ben’s body, possessmg it, and Ben didn’t 
ow But Joe knew, for certain, and he felt almost sorry 
^ Ben he spoke to 
“Ben,” he says, ‘look at my shadow.” 


en Harper looked — and the devil m his body looked, too 
en he screeched And then he bounced up and come for 
oe like a panther cornered m a henhouse will come for a 
®an that opens the door The devil m Ben Harper’s body 
ew that he’d got power over any creature that casts a shad- 
ow except a man or woman whose heart is right. But he knew, 
^d Ben knew, too, that when somebody that don’t cast a 
shadow stands before him, it’s time for the en din g of evd and 
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Witchery, too And with the witch ring on Ins finger, Joe 
didn’t cast no shadow, 

Ben Harper was a big man He wasn't as tall as Joe, but 
he was broader His legs were like tree trunks and his arms 
were thick with muscle His eyes glared hate, and his teeth 
showed like a snarling dog’s, and he came panting to fight 
for his witchery and his meannesses and the pleasures hed 
turned witch to have And the devil stayed in his body to help 
him Ben was fighting for Letty, wringing her hands and cry- 
ing because she couldn’t help herself from coming to him 
He was fighting for the devil like a preacher fights for the 
Lord, only he fought with fists and boots and fingers and 
teeth, biting and gouging and frothing at the mouth because 
he was fighting for what he’d give up crossing over Jordan 
for 

And that was a fight! If it wasn’t that the witch ring was a 
good fit on Joe Burchard’s finger, Ben woulda got if off and 
trompled on it, and there would’ve been nothing left of Joe at 
all They fought on the tromped clear space before Bens 
cabin door, and they fought in the brush beyond the clear- 
ing They fought into the rail fence around the pigsty, nnd 
they knocked it down and they fought m the mud and the 
mire and the hogs run squeahng off mto the pine thicket 
around 

Once Ben got both hands around Joe’s throat, and the misty 
dark shapes all around grew thicker and crowded close But 
Joe — ^with his eyes going black from lack of breath — managed 
to get hold of just one of Ben’s fingers, and be bent it back 
and broke it, and Ben let go. 

And presently they were up, beating at each other with 
their fists, gaspmg m each other’s faces, and the blows they 
struck making smacking noises in the stillness that seemed to 
hold everywhere near by And Joe felt his knees weakening, 
and he lurched ahead and gripped Ben around the waist and 
flung him to the ground, and then he pounded Ben’s head on 
a mite of rpek that stuck up out of the ground right there, 
and he hammered Ben’s head on it, and he hammered and he 
hammered And Joe must’ve been mighty dazed by the fight- 
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iDg he’d been through, because he sudden-like heard himself 
panting, “The Lord is my shepherd — ” Thump! That was Ben’s 
head on the rock “I shall not want” Thump! “He leadeth 
me beside the still waters—” Thump! 

And then Ben give a monstrous shudder and lay stilL 
He wasn’t dead, because he was still breathing, but his 
eyes were closed and his arms were lunp and his fingers hung 
loose and empty There wasn’t a quiver m him when Joe got 
1^1 panting 

He looked all around The sunshine played over everythmg 
plain and clear It shone on Ben Harper, and there wasn’t any 
more mistiness anywhere Joe heard the bnds singmg He 
^d Bens hogs grunting a little way off, so he panted a 
^ e and then heaved Ben up off the ground and earned 
into the cabin, so as not to leave him laying like dead 
or the hogs to find And in the cabm he saw Somethmg that 
e devil must’ve told Ben Harper to make, and Joe Burchard 
t mghty sick at his stomach But he kicked it to pieces 
^ flung It m the fireplace and stirred up the embers to make 
* urn And then he knew, from what his granny had told 
, that Ben Harper couldn’t never be a witch agam, no 
matter what he did So he’d better try mighty hard to get 

Then Joe went out of the cabin and down the path He 
saw Letty Smith runiung away, swarmmg over fallen logs 
ninnmg through the brush, with the witchmg off her so 
s e idnt itch or ache or need to be fearful any more And 
s e was crying still, but it was with joy, and she’d get to 
some ody s cabm, crymg with gladness, and get them to take 
sr quick to a preacher so she could get rehgion and never- 
more be like she’d been 

But Joe, he headed back to his granny’s It’d been a mighty 
Md fight. Where he wasn’t scratched, he was black and 
ue Where he wasn’t sore, he stung, and where he didn’t 
stmg he ached pretty bad And he was all wore out. But he 
started back for his granny’s and there was somethmg that 
^ mmd clung to When Letty’d seen him, she cried out and 
cfl down an’ hid her face When Ben Harper saw him, he’d 
screeched and come despainng to fight And his granny had 
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said for Joe never to let nobody he cared about see him with 
the nng on his finger That was a thing Joe bad to find out about 
being he v/as twenty-one 

When he came to his granny’s cabin, he went past the well 
He went up on the porch and he went m the door And he 
turned to the mirror that his gr anny had tacked up on the 
wall for a proof and a remmder that she’d give up all her 
witchmg ways He looked m that mir ror to see what he 
looked like that he had scared Letty so bad, and made Ben 
Harper screech and fight He figured he was going to see 
somethmg mighty fearful 

But he didn’t see a thing He looked right through his 
own image and at the wall behind him. He was mvisible m 
the mirror hke he didn’t cast a shadow in the sun. He stood 
there, staring at the mir ror that didn’t show him back at all 

Then his granny says, stem, “You Joe! Take off that there 
nng* Didn’t I teU you not to let nobody see you with it on?” 

Joe wrenched it off his finger, and he swallowed He turned. 
And there was Sally Walker stdl setting in the chair where 
she’d been visitmg with his granny Joe groaned He stumbled 
to a chair, and he put his face m his hands and felt like cry- 
ing while his granny got up and went to get some rags and 
armca for the beating he’d got whilst he was hcking Ben 
And Joe could’ve cried He was twenty-one years old and 
he’d hcked every man in a day’s walking and he’d fought the 
devil besides, that day, and he’d won. But Sally Walker’d 
seen him with the witch nng on his finger and Joe didn’t see 
any good in anything 

Then she said soft and anxious m hi*; ear, “Joe, do you hurt 
bad anywheres?” 

He jumped. He looked at her and she didn’t look scared 
of him. She looked worried, but that was all And Joe felt so 
good at seeing that, he went plam out of his head. 

His granny’s stick, thumpmg on the floor, brought him back 
to where he was and made him stop what he was doing 
Huh' says his granny, stuffing “Now you hcked every 
man in a day’s walking and kissed every gyl but one! Now 
what’re you goin’ to do?” 

And Joe Burchard grinned hke his throat would spht, and 
he didn’t mind the hurt at aU. He held Sally Walker close and 
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he says, “Granny, I reckon I’m going to settle down an’ get 
inamed ” 

And he did And it was a long time before he learned any 
more about the witch ring His granny wouldn’t talk about 
It, and Sally didn’t know, but it stayed in Joe’s mind And one 
ay his granny took sick and she looked triumphant because 
s e d kept her promise to Joe’s grandpa and to the Lord, and 

She knew she’d be going over Jordan So she lay m her bed, 
and Joe says 

hnow% 

1 I know rjl fret. When I w'as W'canng tint witch nng 

lUwf° ^ Harper, but when I 

T rr. niirror I looked right through my image and 

couldn t see myself at all How come?’’ 

granny grinned at him, laying there in the bed, waitmg 

to pass over Jordan » 6 

mauT^f “That nng is perilous, honey, because it 

and That’s what Letty 

jjjj , ^ Harper saw But no man can’t never see himself 

And^ / L couldn’t see a dawgoned thing!” 

Sallv - thought it over, and he says, “But you and 

Irpnii^°^ witch ring on! You saw me like 

y was, and it didn’t scare neither of you ” 

granny just sniffed at him, while she looked at him 

^ Sally ever did And she says, “You won’t 

vnii c ^ j ®ot we was two women that purely loved 

you So It didn’t matter a bit” 

till fi. granny was nght He didn’t understand Never 

the day he died. 



tA, R. James 


lost Hearts 

It was, as far as I can ascertain, in September of the year 
1811 that a post-chaise drew up before the door of As- 
warby Hall, m the heart of Lincolnshire. The little boy who 
was the only passenger m the chaise, and who jumped out as 
soon as it had stopped, looked about him with the keenest 
cunosity during the short intcn,’al that elapsed between the 
nnging of the bell and the opening of the hall door He saw a 
tall, square, red-brick house, built in the reign of Anne, a 
stone-pillared porch had been added in the purer classical style 
of 1790, the windows of the house were many, tall and 
narrow, with small panes and thick white woodwork A pedi- 
ment, pierced with a round window, crowned the front There 
were wings to right and left, connected by curious glazed 
gallenes, supported by colonnades, with the central block. 
These wings plainly contained the stables and offices of th& 
house Each was surmounted by an ornamental cupola with 
a gilded vane 

An evening light shone on the building, making the window- 
panes glow like so many fires Away from the Hall in front 
stretched a flat park studded with oaks and fringed with firs, 
which stood out against the sky. The clock m the church- 
tower, buried m trees on the edge of the park, only its gold- 
en weathercock catching the light, was striking six, and th® 
sound came gently beating down the wind It was altogether 
a pleasant impression, though tinged with the sort of melan- 
choly appropriate to an evemng m early autumn, that was 
conveyed to the mind of the boy who was standing in th® 
porch waiting for the door to open to bun 

The post-chaise had brought him from Warwickshire, 
where, some six months before, he had been left an orphan 
Now, owing to the generous offer of his elderly cousm, 
Mr Abney, he had come to live at Aswarby. The offer was 
unexpected, because all who knew anything of Mr. Abney 
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K ® ^ somewhat austere recluse, into whos! 

imoortt bousehold the advent of a small boy would 
IS Sit seemed, incongruous element The truth 

per The^rnf ^ j^wn of Mr Abney’s pursuits or tem- 
to sav that Greek at Cambridge had been heard 

l^Sies thp available books bearing on the 

theNeo-Piatoni 'worship of Mithras, and 

of Mithras^S marble-paved hall stood a fine group 

Levt^aT^L?^ " from the 

a descnptio? of ^ contributed 

^tten a remarkable Magazine, and he had 

was looked upon, m fine^ ^o^nns of the Lower Empire He 
nod It Was a matfer , ’ ^ ^ wapped up m his books, 
that he should great surprise among his neighbours 

01.0^ iTh “f orphan cousm, Itaphea 

.th^nnnateofAswibyHSr"'^ •“ 

fa “rtam'^aT >>7 neighbours, it 

=«med inchL^ Abney_the tall, the thin, the austere- 
The moment ^ ^ndly reception ^ 

atody, rubbin Jh ‘^nrted out of his 

“Ho ^ bis hands with dehght 

said boy?— -how are you? How old are you?” 

Joi^ey to eat yoiJsupper?°°‘ ^ 

thank you, sir,” said Master Elliott. “I am pretty 

you, my boy?”°^ ^ Abney “And how old are 

bon have asked the ques- 

‘Tm first two mmutes of their acquaint^ce 

“A^i^hen naid Stephen 

September eh?^Th°t^ bi^day, my dear boy? Eleventh of 
hence, isn’t it? I 

m my book. Sure it’s tweWe^ierJ^?- ^ ^ 
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“Yes, quite sure, sir.” 

Well, well* Take him to Mrs Bunch’s room, Parkes, and 
let him have his tea — supper — ^whatever it is ” 

Yes, sir,” answered the staid Mr. Parkes, and conducted 
Stephen to the lower regions 

Mrs Bunch was the most comfortable and human person 
whom Stephen had as yet met in Aswarby. She made him 
completely at home, they were great friends in a quarter of 
an hour and great friends they remamed Mrs Bunch had 
been born in the neighbourhood some fifty-five years before 
the date of Stephen’s arrival, and her residence at the Hall 
was of twenty years’ standing Consequently, if anyone knew 
the ins and outs of the house and the district, Mrs Bunch 
knew them, and she was by no means dismchned to com- 
municate her information. 

Certainly there were plenty of thmgs about the Hall and 
the Hall gardens which Stephen, who was of an adventurous 
^d inquiring turn, was anxious to have explamed to him. 
“Who built the temple at the end of the laurel walk? Who 
was the old man whose picture hung on the staircase, sitting 
at a table, with a skull under his band?” These and many 
^nular points were cleared up by the resources of Mrs 
unchs powerful intellect There were others, however, of 
w ch the explanations furnished were less satisfactory 

One November evemng Stephen was sittmg by the fire in 
the housekeeper’s room reflecting on his surroundings 

^ ^ good man, and will he go to heaven?” he 

su enly asked, with the pecuhar confidence which children 
possess in the ability of their elders to settle these ques- 

the decision of which is beheved to be reserved for 
other tnbunals 


Good? bless the child!” said Mrs Bunch “Master’s as 
iMd a soul as ever I see* Didn’t I never tell you of the little 
oy as e took m out of the street, as you may say, this 

seven years back? and the httie girl, two years after I first 
come here?” 

030 ah about them, Mrs Bunch — ^now this 

minute! 

Bunch, “the little girl I don’t seem to 
e so much about I know master brought her back 
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With him from his walk one day, ^d 

Ellis, as was housekeeper then, as she sho to 

care with. And the pore child hadnt no one , 
her— she telled me so her own self— and here she h 
us a matter of three weeks it might be, ^d en, 
she were somethmk of a gipsy m her blood ^ ^ ^ nnpned 
one morrung she out of her bed afore any of ^ a p 
a eye, and neither track nor yet trace of her ve se y 
on smce Master was wonderful put about, an ^ _ 

ponds dragged, but it’s my behef she was had away y ® 
gipsies, for there was smgmg round the house for as 
as an hour the mght she went, and Parkes, he ec are ^ 
heard them a-calhng m the woods all that afternoon. j 
dearl a hodd child she was, so silent m her ways and aJ^ 
but I was wonderful taken up with her, so domesticate s e 


Was — surpnsmg ” 

“And what about the httle boy?” said Stephen. 

"Ah, that pore boy!” sighed Mrs Bunch. "He were a 
eigner — Jevanny he called hisself — and be come a-tweakmg s 
’urdy-gurdy round and about the drive one wmter ay, an 
master ’ad him m that minute, and ast all about w ere e 
came from, and how old he was, and how he made wa^ 
and where was his relatives, and all as kmd as heart cou 
Wish But it went the same way with him. They’re ^ ^ ^ 

lot, them foreign nations, I do suppose, and he was o one e 
morrung ]ust the same as the girl Why he went an w 
done was our question for as much as a year aftCT, 
never took his ’urdy-gurdy, and there it lays on e s e 
The remainder of the everung was spent by Steven ^ 
cellaneous cross-examination of Mrs Bunch an m e o 


to extract a tune from the hurdy-gurdy. 

That mght he had a curious dream At the en o ^ 
sage at the top of the house, m which his be oom 
situated, there was an old disused bathroom. w 
locked, but the upper half of the door was gla:K , ^ 
the muslin curtains which used to hang there 
gone, you could look in and see the lead-hne a _ 

the waU on the nght hand, with its f unj 

On the mght of which I am speakmg, Stephen Elliott found 

himself, as he thought, lookmg through the glazed doon 
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The moon was sinning through the wmdow, and he was ga2' 
mg at a figure which lay in the bath 

His description of what he saw reminds me of what I once 
beheld myself m the famous vaults of St Michan’s Church 
in Dubhn, which possess the horrid property of preserving 
corpses from decay for centuries A figure mexpressibly thin 
and pathetic, of a dusty leaden colour, enveloped in a shroud- 
hke garment, the thm hps crooked into a faint and dreadful 
smile, the hands pressed tightly over the region of the heart 
As he looked upon it, a distant, almost inaudible moan 
seemed to issue from its lips, and the arms began to stir. The 
terror of the sight forced Stephen backwards, and he awoke 
to the fact that he was mdeed standing on the cold boarded 
floor of the passage m the fuU light of the moon With a 
courage which I do not thmk can be common among bo)^ 
oi ^s age, he went to the door of the bathroom to ascertain 
if the figure of his dream were really there It was not, and he 
went back to bed 

Mrs. Bunch was much impressed next mormng by his 
® went so far as to replace the mushn curtain over 

e glazed door of the bathroom. Mr Abney, moreover, to 
w om he confided his expenences at breakfast, was greatly 

mter^ed, and made notes of the matter m what he called 
his book.” 

The spnng equmox was approaching, as Mr Abney fre- 
^en y reimnded his cousin, adding that this had been always 
^ ancients to be a cntical time for the young 
cTinf u ^o^d do well to take care of himself, and to 

com 1 ^ window at mght, and that Censonnus had 

^ ^®niarks on the subject Two incidents that 
mind ^ made an impression upon Stephen’s 

unusually uneasy and oppressed 

piticular dream “““ 

mmeadmg°Sghtg™i“’’ 

J Stephen!” she broke forth rather 

^ manage to tear your mghtdress aU to 
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to trouble you do give 

P or servants that have to darn and mend after you*" 

senes of ''"w Hideed a most destructive and apparently wanton 

doubtedlv^ in the garment, which would un- 

^QSnedL th'^fl ^ 2°°^^ TiH^y were 

StS« ““= <=''«t-Iong, piallel shtef about 

texture of the piercing the 

Ignorance of Stephen could only express his entire 

tt^e night before o^gui he was sure they were not there 

tbe scratchy Tn\h ^ they are just the same as 

SHreIiiever^adaiJt?h°”^/^^ bedroom door, and Tm 

Bun V, to do with makmg them ” 

a candle ^ open-mouthed, then snatched up 

her wff was heard 

"WeU.’* she nunutes she came down 

^ow them marV^ ’ Master Stephen, it’s a funny thmg to me 
for any^t or dJf there— too high 

^ the world hZ ^ a rat for 

the tea-trade ii«:eH * Chmaman’s finger-nails, as my uncle m 
f Wouldn’t sav SWis together. 

Stephen, my dear master, not if I was you. Master 

go to your bed ’’ ’ 

"Ah thatv Bunch, as soon as Fve said my prayers ” 

HO one'ean’t hif prayers, and then 

jored Bunch addressed herself to mending the m- 

^fhis Was Off intervals of meditation, until bed-time 

On a ^day night m March, 1812 
Mrs Bunei>° Hwmg evening the usual duet of Stephen and 
f’aries th augmented by the sudden arrival of Mr. 

self in’h^ onfler, who as a rule kept himself rather to him , 
there h ^ pantry He did not see that Stephen was 
thanw^^h^woim°^^^*'^’ speech 

‘Ma^er may get up his own wme, if he likes, of an eve- 
^g, was his first remark. “Either I do it m the daytune or 
Hot at ah, Mrs Bunch I don’t know what it may ^very 
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like it’s the rats, or the wind got into the cellars, but I’m not 
so young as I was, and I can’t go through with it as I have 
done.” 

“Well, Mr Parkes, you know it is a surpnsmg place for 
the rats, is the Hall ” 

“I’m not denymg that, MDre Bunch, and, to be sure, many 
a time I’ve heard the tale from the men m the shipyards 
about the rat that could speak I never laid no confidence in 
that before, but to-night, if I’d demeaned myself to lay my 
ear to the door of the further bm, I could pretty much have 
heard what they was saymg ” 

“Oh, there, Mr Parkes, I’ve no patience with your fancies! 
Rats talking in the wine-cellar mdeed!” 

‘Well, Mrs Bunch, I’ve no wish to argue with you' all I 
say IS, if you choose to go to the far bm, and lay your ear to 
the door, you may prove my words this mmute ” 

“What nonsense you do talk, Mtr. Parkes — ^not fit for chil- 
dren to listen to! Why, you’ll be fnghtenmg Master Stephen 
there out of his wits ” 

“What* Master Stephen?” said Parkes, awaking to the con- 
sciousness of the boy’s presence. “Master Stephen knows 
well enough when Fm a-playmg a joke with you, Mrs Bunch- 
In fact. Master Stephen knew much too well to suppose 
that Mr Parkes had in the first instance mtended a joke He 
was mterested, not altogether pleasantly, in the situation, 
but all his questions were unsuccessful in inducing the butler 
to give any more detailed account of his expenences m the 
wme-cellar. 

We have now arrived at March 24, 1812 It was a day 
of cunous expenences for Stephen, a windy, noisy day, which 
filled the house and the gardens with a restless impression 
As Stephen stood by the fence of the grounds, and looked out 
mto the park, he felt as if an endless procession of unseen 
people were sweeping past him on the wmd, borne on re- 
sistlessly and aimlessly, vainly stnvmg to stop themselves, to 
catch at somethmg that might arrest their flight and bnng 
them once again into contact with the hving world of which 
they had formed a part. After luncheon that day Mr. Abney 
said 
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to me think you could manage to come 

connected with v ^ show you something 

cXho^Zw r ™p“^‘ 

to Mrs Bunch nor fn mention this matter 

better go to your room nrJh”^ ^ house, and you had 

ly grasp^^atVr to life Stephen eager- 

He^Xd i a! theT”'^ f "“"S “P ““ "’'‘“k- 

evening, and saw a ™y “?«“«“■« ‘bat 

“>aeco“rof ae r “• “"“i 

eilver-gut enp stood “"if “ <>“ 

Wine, and 

sprinkling some mc^nf ^ was 

box as Stephen passed brazier from a round ^ Sliver 

wmd had fallen* u seem to notice his step 
“oot'- At about ten Sir,. “S'"* ^ 

’™‘*0'V of his Vedroot^f^ *“ standing at the open 

^ the night was the ’ out over the country Still 

“toonht woods w^s not vJfriiT t>f the distant 

ones as of lo/ i 

from across the mere <Jespainng wanderers sounded 

Water-bu:d 5 ^ yet thev h ri might be the notes of owls or 
^ere not they comiL^^ resemble either sound 

ti^er side o/ the wJ sounded from the 

be floating about Tmo moments they seemed 

bm just as^Stenb* ® shrubberies Then they ceased; 
“-•l ccsniSnf^^™ ‘^8 tho^v™dow 

®^gbt of two figures <?t ^ Robinson Crusoe, he caught 
ran along the cr?S oo the graveUed terrace that 

the Windows Sompiin’ stood side by side, lookmg up at 

resistibly hw dream f ^ form of the girl recalled ir- 

^ mnn?:n«el2° »“y 

cla^*ov?r\S"hi°t°'thff «>^-a with her hands 
ragged clothmr^^ ^ ^ with black hair 

c»ce of Ina^f: ll" arms m air with an appear- 

Ihe moon SoL ™on ’"'“Scr and longmg 

on snone upon his almost transparent hands, and 
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Stephen saw that the nails were fearfully long and that the 
hght shone through them As he stood with his arras thus 
raised, he disclosed a tenrfymg spectacle On the left side 
of his chest there opened a black and gaping rent, and there 
fell upon Stephen’s brain, rather than upon his ear, the im- 
pression of one of those hungry and desolate cries that he had 
heard resounding over the woods of Aswarby all that evenmg 
In another moment this dreadful pan* had moved swiftly 
and noiselessly over the dry gravel, and he saw them no more 
Inexpressibly frightened as he was, he determmed to take 
his candle and go down to Mr Abney’s study, for the hour 
appomted for their meeting was near at hand The study 
or hbrary opened out of the front hall on one side, and 
Stephen, urged on by his terrors, did not take long m gettmg 
there To effect an entrance was not so easy The door was 
not locked, he felt sure, for the key was on the outside of 
it as usual His repeated knocks produced no answer Mr 
Abney was engaged he was speakmg What! why did he 
try to cry out? and why was the cry choked m his throat? 
Had he, too, seen the mysterious children? But now every- 
thmg was quiet, and the door yielded to Stephen’s terrified 
and frantic pushmg 


On the table in Mr Abney’s study certam papers were 
found which explamed the situation to Stephen Elhott when 
he was of an age to understand thenL The most important 
sentences were as follows * 

It was a behef very strongly and generally held by the an- 
cients of whose wisdom m these matters I have had such ex- 
^nence as mduces me to place confidence m their asser- 
ons t at by enactmg certam processes, which to us modems 
^ barbaric complexion, a very remarkable 
tamS spiritual faculties in man may be at- 

ceriain n by absorbmg the personahties of a 

a comnlf^”' of his fellow-creatures, an mdividual may gain 

which rn ^ over those orders of spiritual beings 

which control the elemental forces of our umverse 

the Simon Magus that he was able to fly vo 

bv assume any form he pleased, 

by the agency of the soul of a boy whom, to use the hbelous 
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author of the Clementine Recogni- 
considersHJ^ murdered ’ I find it set down, moreover, with 
that simf wntmgs of Hermes Trismegistus, 

of the he^ results may be produced by the absorption 
t of S„°' taman bemg, below the 

t£.o To the teatmg ot the Lth of this 

sew2 of *0 last twenty 

PatsOM as couM corpora vi/,o of my experiment such 
®S a sensible aonvemently be removed without occasion- 
«Lro?lf TPa first step I effected by the 

°a utt 2 “ raftf'^oy. a girl of gipsy extracbon. 
Pandering Italian jooond, by the removal of a 

»f March 2^ 1805 '-rheT Taoli, on the mght 

repugnant m u u victim’ — to employ a word 

"^usin, Stephen Elho? f^elmgs— must be my 

1812 ^ riuiott His day must be this March 24, 

V) 

remove the ^ effecbng the required absorption is to 

^fies, andtommtvi^^t™ subject, to reduce it to 

preferably nort ^ about a pmt of some red wme, 

least. It Will be wpIM ^1*® first two subjects, at 

cellar wm Up f j ^ conceal a disused bathroom or wme- 
^oyance mav i,^ convenient for such a purpose Some 
subjects whirh from the psychic portion of 

°f ghosts But tti P°Pr‘^ar language dignifies vintb the name 
^one the exnpr, philosophic temperament — to whom 

Attach imnnrto ^ appropnate — will be little prone to 

^eak S J of beings to 

satisfacti fi™ f contemplate with the live- 

^hich the Pv enlarged and emancipated existence 

oaly nJarm rf successful, will confer on me, not 

Called) hiif eyond the reach of human justice (so- 

death itself ” ^ to a great extent the prospect of 

thrown back, 

mortal with an expression of rage, fright, and 

cxDo-;in^^fh I” ^ terrible lacerated wound, 

lone kn^f fi'® fi”"ds. and a 

g knife tliat lay on the tabic was perfectly clean A savage 
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wild-cat migiit have inflicted the injuries The window of the 
study was open, and it was the opinion of the coroner that 
Mr. Abney had met his death by the agency of some wild 
creature But Stephen EUiott’s study of the papers I have 
quoted led him to a very different conclusion. 



I 




l-ord Dunsany 


Thirteen at Table 

"ere 'he o'd hind, when (he lot's 

«ed betL f : P'P“ S'e^'^es wore gath- 

eetsidc and the e5T 'he wdd weather 

Ihejear-fo'^'rrn'^ "'"h"'. ""d 'he season of 

ealled for the ward 'he hour of the night, aU 

'-nowrtX.rr''- 

ICJ 

Bromley and^^denh was when I had the 

"tatter Of Set ^ 

going on because the season It was no use 

London was sween^ countiy. 

kennels aU alone f T" T, 

^d masses of villa! ^ skyline like a terrible army in grey, 

''alleys Our coverts Sere skirirushing down our 

town came down uoon th ^ °° and as the 

them and go npht ^ valleys the foxes used to leave 

returned I think country, and they never 

tances Well it wn ^ night and moved great dis- 

day, and at the last drawn blank all 

found a h 1 tr.J’' *''• of 'he season, 

tke chalk countT f ^^‘PPod away towards 

^Jnld on o^ svSm ' ^ ^ once felt as a 

''here f piryerSt'wtT “ " S"rden 

'he wide lands were hef ^ * Pushed it open and 

“We settled down , ^ waving fields of com 

to drift by under us 1° h 

breath We left thp H f ^ ^ fresh 

came to a vallev at th^^ 1!°^^ where the bracken grows and 

that crosses the evenine and ^i h ®^de bke a shadow 

evening, and ghde into a wood that stood on 

299 
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the top We saw a flash of primroses in the wood and we were 
out the other side, hounds hunting perfectly and the fox still 
going absolutely straight It began to dawn on me then that 
we were m for a great hunt; I took a deep breath when I 
thought of It, the taste of the air of that perfect spring after- 
noon as It came to one galloping, and the thought of a great 
run, were together like some old rare wine. Our faces now 
were to another valley, large fields led down to it with easy 
hedges, at the bottom of it a bright blue stream went singing 
and a rambhng village smoked, the sunhght on the opposite 
slopes danced like a fairy, and all along the top old woo 
were frowmng, but they dreamed of spnng. The field ha 
fallen off and were far behind and my only human com- 
panion was James, my old first whip, who had a hounds in- 
stinct, and a personal animosity against a fox that even em- 
bittered his speech 

“Across the valley the fox went as straight as a railway 
hne, and agam we went without a check straight through the 
woods at the top I remember hearing men smg or shout as 
they walked home from work, and sometimes children whis- 
tled, the sounds came up from the village to the woods at the 
top of the valley. After that we saw no more villages, but 
valley after valley arose and fell before us as though we were 
voyaging some strange and stormy sea, and all the way before 
us the fox went dead up-wmd like the fabulous flying Dutcl^ 
man There was no one m sight now but my first whip an 
me, we had both of us got on to our second horses as we 
drew the last covert Two or three times we checked in those 
great lonely valleys beyond the village, but I began to have 
inspirations, I felt a strange certainly within me that this 
fox was going on straight up-wind till he died or until mght 
came and we could hunt no longer, so I reversed ordmary 
methods and only cast straightahead, and always we picked up 
the scent again at once I believe that this fox was the last one 
left in the villa-haunted lands and that he was prepared to 
leave them for remote uplands far from men, that if we had 
come the following day he would not have been there, and 
that we just happened to hit off his journey 

“Evening began to descend upon the valleys, stdl the hounds 
drifted on, like the lazy but unrestmg shadows of clouds 
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upon a summer’s day, we heard a shepherd caUmg to his 
dog, we saw two maidens move toward a hidden 
of them smgmg softly, no other sounds but ours istur e 
the leisure and the lonehness of haunts that seeme no ye 
to have known the inventions of steam and gunpow er 
“And now the day and our horses were wearing out, ut 
that resolute fox held on I began to work out the run and to 
wonder where we were The last landmark I had ever seen 
before must have been over five miles back, and from there 
to the start was at least ten miles more If only we could 
kill! Then the sun set I wondered what chance we had of 
killing our fox. I looked at James’ face as he rode beside me 
He did not seem to have lost any confidence, yet his horse 
was as tired as nune It was a good clear twilight and the 
scent was as strong as ever, and the fences were easy enough, 
but those valleys were terribly trymg, and they still rolled on 
and on. It looked as if the hght would outlast all possible 
endurance both of the fox and the horses, if the scent held 
good and he did not go to ground, otherwise night would 
end It For long we had seen no houses and no roads, only 
chalk slopes with the twihght on them, and here and there 
some sheep, and scattered copses darkening m the evemng 
At some moment I seemed to realize all at once that the 
hght was spent and that darkness was hovermg I looked at 
James, he was solemnly shaking his head Suddenly in a 
httle wooded valley we saw climb over the oaks the red- 
brown gables of a queer old house, at that mstant I saw 
the fox scarcely leading by fifty yards We blundered through 
a wood into full sight of the house, but no avenue led up to it 
or even a path, nor were there any signs of wheehnarks any- 
where Already lights shone here and there m windows 
We were m a park, and a fine park, but unkempt beyond 
credibility, brambles grew everywhere It was too dark to 
see the fox any more, but we knew he was dead beat, the 
hounds were ]ust before us — and a four-foot raibng of oak I 
shouldn't have tried it on a fresh horse at the begmmng of a 
run, and here was a horse near his last gasp, but what a runl 
an event standing out m a lifetime, and the hounds, close up 
on their fox, slipping into the darkness as I hesitated I de- 
cided to try it My horse rose about eight inches and took xt 
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the top We saw a flash of primroses in the wood and we were 
out the other side, hounds hunting perfectly and the fox still 
gomg absolutely straight It began to dawn on me then that 
we were m for a great hunt, I took a deep breath when I 
thought of It, the taste of the air of that perfect spring after- 
noon as It came to one galloping, and the thought of a great 
run, were together like some old rare wme. Our faces now 
were to another valley, large fields led down to it with easy 
hedges, at the bottom of it a bright blue stream went singing 
and a rambhng village smoked, the sunhght on the opposite 
slopes danced hke a fairy, and all along the top old woods 
were fi-ownmg, but they dreamed of spnng. The field had 
fallen off and were far behmd and my only human com- 
panion was James, my old first whip, who had a hound’s in- 
stinct, and a personal animosity against a fox that even em- 
bittered his speech 

“Across the valley the fox went as straight as a railway 
Ime, and agam we went without a check straight through the 
woods at the top I remember heanng men smg or shout as 
they walked home from work, and sometimes children whis- 
tled; the sounds came up from the village to the woods at the 
top of the valley After that we saw no more villages, but 
valley after valley arose and fell before us as though we were 
voyaging some strange and stormy sea, and aU the way before 
us the fox went dead up-wmd hke the fabulous fi)nng Dutch- 
man There was no one m sight now but my first whip and 
me, we had both of us got on to our second horses as we 
drew the last covert- Two or three tunes we checked m those 
great lonely valleys beyond the village, but I began to have 
inspirations, I felt a strange certainty withm me that this 
fox was going on straight up-wind till he died or until night 
came and we could hunt no longer, so I reversed ordmary 
methods and only cast straightahead, and always we picked up 
the scent agam at once I believe that this fox was the last one 
left m the vdla-haunted lands and that he was prepared to 
leave them for remote uplands far from men, that if we had 
come the foUowmg day he would not have been there, and 
that we just happened to hit off his journey, 

“Evemng began to descend upon the valleys, still the hounds 
drifted on, like the la^ but unrestmg shadows of clouds 
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upon a summer’s day, we heard a shepherd calling to his 
dog, we saw two maidens move toward a hidden farm, one 
of them singing softly, no other sounds but ours disturbed 
the leisure and the loneliness of haunts that seemed not yet 
to have known the mventions of steam and gunpowder 
“And now the day and our horses were wearing out, but 
that resolute fox held on I began to work out the run and to 
wonder where we were The last landmark I had ever seen 
before must have been over five nules back, and from there 
to the start was at least ten miles more If only we could 
loll! Then the sun set I wondered what chance we had of 
killing our fox I looked at James’ face as he rode beside me 
He did not seem to have lost any confidence, yet his horse 
was as tired as mme It was a good clear twilight and the 
scent was as strong as ever, and the fences were easy enough, 
but those valleys were terribly trying, and they still rolled on 
and on It looked as if the hght would outlast all possible 
endurance both of the fox and the horses, if the scent held 
good and he did not go to ground, otherwise mght would 
end It For long we had seen no houses and no roads, only 
chalk slopes with the twilight on them, and here and there 
some sheep, and scattered copses darkemng m the evening 
At some moment I seemed to realize all at once that the 
hght was spent and that darkness was hovenng I looked at 
James, he was solemnly shakmg his head Suddenly m a 
Uttle wooded valley we saw climb over the oaks the red- 
brown gables of a queer old house, at that instant I saw 
the fox scarcely leadmg by fifty yards We blundered through 
a wood into full sight of the house, but no avenue led up to it 
or even a path, nor were there any signs of wheehnarks any- 
where Already hghts shone here and there m wmdows 
We were m a park, and a fine park, but unkempt beyond 
credibihty, brambles grew everywhere It was too dark to 
see the fox any more, but we knew he was dead beat, the 
hounds were just before us — and a four-foot railing of oak I 
shouldn’t have tned it on a fresh horse at the beginrung of a 
run, and here was a horse near his last gasp, but what a run> 
an event standmg out m a lifetime, and the hounds, close up 
on their fox, shppmg mto the darkness as I hesitated I de- 
cided to try it. My horse rose about eight mches and took it 
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£aff with his breast, and the oak log flew mto handfuls of wet 
-decay,— It was rotten with years And then we were on a lawn, 
and at the far end of it the hounds were tumbling over then 
fox. Fox, horses, and light were all done togeto at fte end 
of a twenty-mile point We made some none then, but no- 

body came out of the queer old house t. n j ^ roitVi 

“1 felt pretty stiff as I walked round to the hall doOT wi& 

the mask and the brush, while James went with the houn 
and the two horses to look for the stables I rang a e 
vellously encrusted with rust, and after a long while the door 
opened a httle way, revealmg a hall with much old armo 
m It and the shabbiest butler that I have ever known 

“I asked him who Hved there Sir Richard Arlen. 1 ex- 
plained that my horse could go no further that mght, an 
that I wished to ask Sir Richard Arlen for a bed 
“ ‘O, no one ever comes here, sir,’ said the butler. 


“I pointed out that I bad come 
“ ‘I don’t think it would be possible, sh,’ he said. 

“This annoyed me, and I asked to see Sir Richard, and in- 
sisted until he came. Then I apologized and explamed the 
situation. He looked only fifty, but a ’Varsity o^ on ^ 
waU with the date of the early seventies made hirn oiaer 
than that, his face had something of the shy look of the ner- 
mit, he regretted that he had not room to put me up 1 was 
sure that this was untrue, also I had to be put up there, t ere 
was nowhere else within miles, so I almost msisted eu^ 
to my astoiushment, he turned to the butler and they e 
it over in an undertone At last they seemed to think a 
they could manage it, though clearly with reluctance. It was 
by now seven o’clock, and Su* Richard told me he dme a 
half-past seven. There was no question of clothes for me 
other than those I stood in, as my host was shorter and bro 
er. He showed me presently to the drawing-room, and en 
he reappeared before half-past seven m evening dress an a 
white waistcoat. The drawing-room was large and contame 
old furniture, but it was rather worn than venerable, an 
Aubusson carpet flapped about the floor, the wind seemed 
momently to enter the room, and old draughts haunted cor- 
ners, stealthy feet of rats that were never at rest mdicated 
the extent of the ruin that time had wrought m the wainscot. 
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somewhere far off a shutter flapped to and fro, the guttering 
candles were insufficient to light so large a room The gloom 
that these things suggested was quite in keeping with Sir 
Richard’s first remark to me after he entered the room 
“ ‘I must tell you, sir, that I have led a wicked life O, 
a very wicked life ’ 

“Such confidences from a man much older than oneself 
after one has known him for half an hour are so rare that 
any possible answer merely does not suggest itself I said 
ra&er slowly, ‘O, really,’ and chiefly to forestall another such 
remark, I said, ‘What a charming house you have ’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I have not left it for nearly forty years 
Smce I left the ’Varsity One is young there, you know, and 
one has opportunities, but I make no excuses, no excuses ’ 
And the door shppmg its rusty latch, came drifting on the 
draught into the room, and the long carpet flapped and the 
hangings upon the walls, then the draught fell rusthng away 
and the door slammed to again 

“ ‘Ah, Marianne,’ he said “We have a guest to-mght 
Mr Linton This is Marianne Gib ’ And everything became 
clear to me ‘Mad,’ I said to myself, for no one had entered 
the room 

“The rats ran up the length of the room behind the wain- 
scot ceaselessly, and the wmd unlatched the door again and 
the folds of the carpet fluttered up to our feet and stopped 
there, for our weight held it down 

“ ‘Let me mtroduce Mr Lmton,’ said my host ‘Lady Mary 
Emnjer ’ 

“The door slammed back again I bowed politely Even had 
I been mvited I should have humoured hi^ but it was the 
very least that an umnvited guest could do 

“This kind of thing happened eleven times the rusthng, 
and the fluttenng of the carpet, and the footsteps of the rats, 
and the restless door, and then the sad voice of my host in- 
troducmg me to phantoms Then for some while we waited 
while I struggled with the situation, conversation flowed 
slowly And agam the draught came traihng up the room, 
while the flarmg candles filled it with hurrying shadows ‘Ah, 
late agam, Cicely,’ said my host m his soft mournful way 
Always late, Cicely ’ Then I went down to dinner with that 
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man. and his mind and the twelve phantoms that haunted it 
I found a long table with fine old silver on it, and places laid 
for fourteen. The butler was now m evenmg dress, there 
were fewer draughts m the dining-room, the scene was less 
gloomy there ‘Will you sit next to Rosahnd at the other end?^ 
Sir Richard said to me ‘She always takes the head of the 
table I wronged her most of all ’ 

“I said, ‘I shall be delighted ’ 

I looked at the butler closely, but never did I see by any 
expression of his face, or by anything that he did, any sugges- 
tion that he waited upon less than fourteen people m the 
complete possession of aU their faculties Perhaps a dish ap- 
peared to be refused more often than taken, but every glass 
was equaUy filled with champagne At first I found httle to 
say, but when Sir Richard, speaking from the far end of the 
teble, said You are tired, Mr. Linton?’ I was reminded that 
owed something to a host upon whom I had forced myself. 
It was excellent champagne, and with the help of a second 
g a^ I made the effort to begm a conversation with a Miss 
e en Errold, for whom the place upon one side of me was 
ai . t came more easy to me very soon, I frequently paused 
in my monologue, like Mark Antony, for a reply, and 
sometimes I turned and spoke to Miss Rosahnd Smith Sir 
Richard at the other end talked sorrowfully on, he spoke as 
a condemned man might speak to his judge, and yet some- 
w at ^ a judge might speak to one that he once condemned 
won^y My own mmd began to turn to mournful thmgs I 
drank another glass of champagne, but I was stiU thirsty I 
telt as If all the moisture in my body had been blown away 
over the downs of Kent by the v/md up which we had gal- 
ope till I was not talking enough my host was lookmg at 
me I made another effort, after all I had somethmg to talk 
a ou a twenty-mde point is not often seen m a hfetime, 
especi y south of the Thames I began to describe the run to 
os n Smith I could see then that my host was pleased, 
e sa oo ' in his face gave a kind of a flicker, like mist 
pon t e mountains on a miserable day when a faint puff 
comes from ^e sea and the mist would lift if it could And 
e butler refilled my glass very attenUvely I asked her first 
If she hunted, and paused and began my story I told her 
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where we found the fox and how fast and straight he had 
gone, and how I had got through the village by keeping 
to the road, while the little gardens and wne, and then the 
nver, had stopped the rest of the field I told her the kind 
of country that we crossed and how splendid it looked in the 
spring, and how mysterious the valleys were as soon as the 
twihght came, and what a glorious horse I had and how 


wonderfully he went. , 

“I was so fearfully thirsty after the great hunt that I had to 
stop for a moment now and then, but 1 went on with my 
description of that famous run, for I had warmed to the 
subject, and after all there was nobody to tell of it but me 
except my old whipper-in, and ‘the old fellow’s probably 
shrink by now* I thought. I described to her mmutely the 
exact spot in the run at which it had come to me clearly that 
this was gomg to be the greatest hunt m the whole history of 
Kent. Sometimes I forgot mcidents that had happened, as 
one well may m a run of twenty miles, and then I had to fill 
m the gaps by mventmg I was pleased to be able to make 
the party go oS well by means of my conversation, and be- 
sides that the lady to whom I was speakmg was extremely 
pretty I do not mean m a flesh-and-blood kmd of way, but 


there were httle shadowy hues about the chair beside me 
that hinted at an unusually graceful figure when Miss Rosa- 
hnd Smith was ahve, and I began to p>erceive that what I 
first mistook for the smoke of guttermg candles and a table- 
cloth wavmg m the draught was m reahty an extremely am- 
•Uated company who listened, and not without mterest, to my 
story of by far the greatest hunt that the world had ever 
known mdeed, I told them that I would confidently go fur- 
ther and predict that never m the history of the world wo 
there be such a run agam Only ray throat was terribly ^ry 
“And then, as it seemed, they wanted to hear more a ou 
my horse I had forgotten that I had come there on a horse, 
hnt when they reminded me it all came back, they oo e ^ 
charming leanmg over the table, mtent upon vfhat I said, 
that I told them everything they wanted to know verytnmg 
Was going so pleasantly if only Sir Richard would cheer up 
1 heard his mournful voice every now and then^ 

'Very pleasant people if only he would take them the ng t 
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way I could understand that he regretted his past, but the 
early seventies seemed centuries away, and I felt now that 
he misunderstood these ladies, they were not revengeful as 
he seemed to suppose I wanted to show him how cheerful 
they really were, and so I made a joke and they all laughed 
at it, and then I chatfed them a bit, especially Rosalind, and 
nobody resented it m the very least And still Sir Richard 
sat there with that unhappy look, like one that has ended 
weepmg because it is vain and has not the consolation even 
of tears 

“We had been a long tune there, and many of the candles 
had burned out, but there was light enough I was glad to 
have an audience for my exploit, and bemg happy myself I 
was determined Sir Richard should be I made more jokes 
and they still laughed good-naturedly, some of the jokes were 
a little broad perhaps, but no harm was meant And they, — 
I do not wish to excuse myself, but I had had a harder day 
than I ever had had before, and without knowing it I must 
have been completely exhausted, in this state the champagne 
had found me, and what would have been harmless at any 
other time must somehow have got the better of me when 
quite tired out. Anyhow, I went too far, I made some joke, — 
I cannot in the least remember what, — that suddenly seemed 
to offend them I felt all at once a commotion in the air, I 
looked up and saw that they had all risen from the table 
and were sweepmg towards the door I had not tune to open 
it, but it blew open on a wind, I could scarcely see what 
Sir Richard was doing because only two candles were left, 

I think the rest blew out when the ladies suddenly rose I 
sprang up to apologize, to assure them — and then fatigue 
overcame me as it had overcome my horse at the last fence, 

I clutched at the table, but the cloth came away, and then 
I feU The fall, and the darkness on the floor, and the pent-up 
fatigue of the day overcame me all three together 

“The sun shone over glittering fields and m at a bedroom 
window, and thousands of birds were chaunting to the spnng, 
and there I was in an old four-poster bed m a quamt old 
panelled bedroom, fully dressed, and wearmg long muddy 
boots, someone had taken my spurs and that was all For a 
moment I failed to realize, and then it aU came back — ^my 
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enormity and the pressmg need of an abject apolo^ to ir 
Richard I pulled an embroidered bell-rope until the bustler 
came, he came in perfectly cheerful and mdcscnbably shab- 
by I asked him if Sir Richard was up, and he said he had 
just gone down, and told me to my amazement that it was 
twelve o’clock I asked to be shown in to Sir Richard at once 


“He was in his smoking-room ‘Good mommg’ he said 
cheerfully the moment I went m I went directly to the 
matter m hand ‘1 fear that I insulted some ladies m your 


house ’ I began. 

“ ‘You did indeed,’ he said “You did indeed’ And then 
he burst mto tears, and took me by the hand ‘How can I 
ever thank you?’ he said to me then ‘We have been thirteen 
at table for thirty years, and I never dared to insult them 
because I had wronged them all, and now you have done it, 
and I know they wdi never dine here agam ’ And for a long 
time he still held my hand, and then he gave it a gnp and a 
kmd of a shake which 1 took to mean ‘good-bye,’ and I drew 
my hand away then and left the house And I found James 
m the disused stables with the hounds and asked him how he 
had fared, and James, who is a man of very few words, said 
he could not rightly remember, and 1 got my spurs from the 
butler and climbed on to my horse, and slowly we rode away 
from that queer old house, and slowly we wended home, 
for the hounds were footsore but happy and the horses were 
tired still And when we recalled that the huntmg season was 
ended, we turned our faces to sprmg and thought of the 
new things that try to replace the old And that very year 
I heard, and have often heard since, of dances and happier 
dinners at Sir Richard Arlen’s house ” 


Philip Fisher 



I 

There had never been any question of Carey’s seamanship 
Officers who knew had testified to that The captain himself 
had declared so to the court And he had added further the 
unsolicited opinion that he knew no officer he would more 
fully trust to keep safe position when the destroyer division 
was making twenty-five knots in close column 

Furtive glances flickered between the officers grouped about 
the green-baized wardroom table A disagreeable duty, this 
trying a brother-at-arms The judge advocate himself hesi- 
tated. Then, pushing aside a thought not entmely complimen- 
tary to naval regulations, he sighed almost audibly and put 
another question. 

Captain Kennart shook his head with grim decision 
“No,” he said emphatically “Carey never used the stadi- 
meter Always judged the distance with his naked eye ” 
A member of the court cleared his throat Another tapped 
the table top with his pencil. The judge advocate sighed with- 
in himself agam 

“That’s all,” he said finally 

Carey’s counsel nodded The president of the court looked 
inquinngly at his confreres Each shook his head in turn 
The president made the routine admonition regarding si- 
lence and Captain Kennart left the room 

Lieutenant, junior grade, Warren Carey relaxed somewhat 
m his seat He had felt that his captain would do his best by 
him He thrilled with a growing faith in his fellow man at 
this positive evidence that despite what had occurred the 
captain bore no grudge Yet had Captain Kennart given 
testimony inspired by an active hate, he could have found no 
fault 
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Hope again, grew m his breast. These officers about him, 
too, he had shopped and partied with all over the China 
coast. The admiral had ordered them on this court A regu- 
lation duty They were to ascertain facts, impartially weigh 
them, give judgment m accordance with navy law This they 
would do, Carey knew. Yet when one’s fate is to be settled 
by real men, mcrcty ever tempers justice. Real men can un- 
derstand 

A fluttermg breath escaped Carey, nevertheless 
He dared not succumb to optimism Between him and these 
others, all other men mdeed, he still sensed somethmg inex- 
plicable, as if he were befogged m vibrations of a different 
plane He could not see this clouding envelope It was a 
thmg to be felt, but not by a normal perceptive faculty He 
wondered if he reaUy differed m any strange way from or- 
dinary men It appeared almost that he did 

He shuddered shghtly m recollection of that night on the 
lower Yangtze when he, and only he, had seen those lights 
Every man who had been on the bridge when the thmg had 
occurred had sworn to havmg seen not a single hght He, 
Carey, witness at the captain’s own tnal, bad been alone in 
the affirmative He had not been told of course Yet m- 
stmctively he knew it must be so That mght they had de- 
clared themselves Before the court they assuredly had done 
the same thing 

Another witness was summoned. 

Through the haze of strange mtrospection Carey heard 
fragments of his testimony 

To think that this companion of many an upper Yangtze 
nce-bird hunt, this doctor who had brought him tlirough 
the dengue fever down m Cavite, should now have to vouch 
for him m a general court To think — could something about 
him really be different from other men? Was he — gifted? Why 
had It been given, to him, and him only, to see what had been 
withheld from the sight of all other men on the ship — those 
hghts? Or was he prone to temporary halJucmation such as 
his captain pitymgly had hinted m an endeavor to extenuate 
his — Carey’s — enrae? And was the medico now — ? 

“No ” The doctor’s voice rose “I have fished, hunted. 
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shopped, seen the sights with Carey, and doctored him, for 
the last year and a half He is not insane ” 

Carey’s heart leaped m gratitude at the man’s vehement 
assertion The medico, too, was a man! 

But — ^msane! 

Surely the court had understood the captain’s hint Not by 
any possible chance could they brmg that dread judgment of 
his case Never’ 

And yet — he, and only he, had been the man to see And 
then, that trouble with the captam Carey shook his head 
Surely he had not been even temporarily mad Persons la- 
boring under mental delusions promptly forgot, he had heard, 
the vagaries of their period of aberration And too clearly 
could he still recall those lights, still envision that horrid 
struggle on the destroyer’s bridge From the first order he 
had gven the man at the wheel every mcident was indehbly 
impressed on his memory, and with a clarity not to be con- 
futed Even to the final catastrophe and the terror mspired 
by the crew. No, no, the medico was quite nght He, Carey, 
was not msane 

Yet, somehow, he was the only one. 

Dimly the doctor’s voice drifted again through the cloud. 

“No, sir ” He was answermg the judge advocate’s question 
“I tested Carey’s eyes when he went up for full heutenant 
just before we sailed from the Phihppmes They were perfect 
then And I exammed them yesterday agam His eyes are 
perfect now ” 

Carey quivered shghtly. If it wasn’t his eyes what could 
it be? 

The captain had declared that he was a trustworthy sea- 
man, the medico swore that he was neither insane nor vis- 
ually defective Then what? He had seen 

And ever smee the thing had occurred he had been m this 
daze He could not understand 

The judge advocate put another question. 

The doctor answered with promptness and certitude. 

‘Yes, I have heard of such cases They are not of uncom- 
mon occurrence I have heard them discussed in many a 
wardroom Last spring, when the division was proceeding 
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from Manila to Lmgayen Gulf for torpedo practice there 
happened an instance of it I was on the flagboat, leading 
the column. It was during the first watch I was on the bridge, 
and the captain and navigator were there with the officer of 
the deck 

“We had ]ust rounded Cape Bohnao and expected to pick 
up the light across the gulf We were all peenng dead ahead — 
there’s always a little rivalry to sight a light first The division 
commander ordered one-third speed until we got a bearmg 
on that hght. Then he was gomg to turn column nght and 
go down the gulf and anchor off Dagupan 

‘Tor half an hour every man on the bridge gazed straight 
ahead and strained to see the hght we knew must show up 
Suddenly one of the men on the lookout sang out that he saw 
iL He pointed almost due west, about a pomt on the port 
bow We all strove to make it out The lookout insisted it 
was there Then one after another we saw it It was an oc- 
cultmg hght and we could even discern its pulsations and 
check its rate The column swung south at standard speed 
‘Ten mmutes later we bad to change course several de- 
grees to westward to avoid gomg on the beach The next 
day we received a radio to the effect that that hght had not 
been m order for two nights Yet we had seen iL We had ex- 
pected it to be there, and our straining eyes had actually 
envisioned the thmg It’s a common enough occurrence, as 
I said before The eye often sees what we want it to see ” 
The members of the court nodded understandmgly The 
judge advocate made a pertment query 

“Is it really the eye that sees thw specter of a hght that 
doesn’t exist?’’ 

The doctor shook his head 

“I would say not,” he answered slowly. “In my estimation 
it IS not the eye that sees it at all It’s the bram behind the 
eye The bram knows that the hght ought to be seen and de- 
ludes Itself mto the behef that it actually does see it No, it’s 
the bram m such a case rather than the eye ” 

Tut m the defendant’s case,” came the logical question, 
there was no such expectation How do you account for that?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders Carey moved uneasily 
m his chair 
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That was the very question that had troubled him ever 
since that night a week ago He had not expected to see the 
things that so clearly impressed themselves on his vision He 
had not even been thinking about such a thing The lower 
reaches of the Yangtze had few enough lights, and sparse 
v/ere ships that ran the river at night His own destroyer 
had attempted it solely because ordered down from Chefoo 
for emergency missionary protection upstream For above 
Hankow was a local uprising led by a Taoist priesthood The 
river gunboats were five hundred miles farther upstream, 
and turtle slow The destroyer, though north in Pechih Gulf, 
could reach the threatened area first So they bad entered the 
river’s upper channel at night 

No, he had not expected to see a thing And yet of the 
half dozen men on the bridge he had, and only he The 
medico had just stated that such hallucination was of the 
brain rather than the eye Could it have been his brain — ^his 
alone? The fog closed in upon Carey again He found it 
hard to think 

In the defendant’s case,” he felt more than heard the 
doctor say, “I find no precedent I can simply testify that he 
is a steady man, entirely sane, and has perfect eyesight And 
yet I do beheve that he was dead certain that he saw those 
lights And as certain, too, that the others did not What he 
saw must have been a delusion of the mind, yet of a mind 
that was normal Such things also do occur Yet his eyes are 
perfect, and he is as balanced mentally as any oflBcer here.” 

Carey’s hands bit into each other 

His captain was for him. And now the medico. 

And yet — and yet? What could the court do? He had com- 
mitted a crime for which in olden days he might have hanged 
And his excuse for the offense was what? Simply that he had 
seen somethmg that no other man had seen The mere fact 
that the catastrophe he saw coming overwhelmed them on 
the very heels of the captain’s mterference could have but 
little weight with a court that must decide his fate on tan- 
gible fact 

And yet — good Heaven, it must be excuse enough! He had 
seen the hghts, the captain had mterfered, disaster had fol- 
lov/ed It would not have closed upon them had the captain 
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let him alone Surely the court must understand that. He had 
explained it all so carefully, in minutest detail, ulicn his 
counsel had put him on the stand as witness m his own behalf 
The doctor was dismissed The court w as cleared. 

H 

Carey had the freedom of the ship For a moment he felt 
that the fresh breeze sweeping from die nee paddies of the 
low'cr Whampoo and the Yangtze beyond would clear his 
head and give a little friendly stimulation Then he recalled 
that other officers would be topside Friends they all were, 
mdecd But Carey did not desire brotherly companionship 
just now, nor did he care to feel the pitying glances of old 
shipmates He wanted to be alone, to think, to go over again 
the events of the past week, of that night He turned down 
the passageway to the stateroom assigned him since the 
disaster Now that he was away from the atmosphere of the 
court be already felt better 

The doctor had said that his eyes were normal He had also 
declared that his brain w'as as rational as that of any officer on 
the court — a fine thing and a danng one for a destroyer medi- 
cal officer to say He must have meant it, must have wanted 
to strongly impress the court with his earnestness and his 
belief Carey drew a breath of relief 

Good eyes, good mind The chill fog that m fear for the 
latter had penetrated his very being, gradually began to dis- 
sipate 

How clearly it all came back 

He had been officer of the deck The captam had snatched 
a hasty meal from the food brought up by his Filipmo boy 
to the emergency cabm on the bridge The navigator had 
plotted changes of course, and was below finishing off his 
coffee with the other officers 

A half hour remained of the second dog watch Carey had 
been going over some pomts he wished to impress upon the 
chief boatswain’s mate when he took the eight o’clock reports 
A tear m the awmmg canvas where it stretched tight over the 
freezing apparatus on .top of the ice locker just abaft the 
bridge was one of these 
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The awning was beginning to flap, and this night Carey de- 
manded silence on the bridge He couJd sense better, then, 
any variation in the hum of the forced draft blowers And in 
the currents of the lower Yangtze all things must be antic- 
ipated The officer of the deck must know as soon as the 
fire-room watch that something was going wrong Must have 
the fo’c’s’le gang ready to let go the anchor even before word 
of the lost steam came through the voice tube 

He stood on the starboard side of the bridge, near the 
rack of tubes, leaning on the sill of the open port Fleet 
sparks from the captain’s pipe indicated his almost identical 
position near the engine-room telegraphs to port Carey was 
almost tempted to call the boatswain’s mate at once to have 
that awmng repaired He had all but turned to give the order 
when his eye caught something yet dim m the distance. 

For a mmutc or more he gazed steadily at the object. 
Then, from where they were hanging on one of the search- 
hght directmg wheels on the bulkhead of the emergency cabin, 
he took up his bmoculars Faintly through the glass he could 
make out that there were three lights mstead of one. 

He softly called the starboard lookout “Do you see any 
hghts about three pomts on the bow?” be asked. “Pretty far 
off?” 

The lookout stared mto the blackness of the night, blink- 
ing as the damp breeze bedewed his eyelashes. Then he shook 
his head “No, sir.” 

'‘Try the glass,” Carey suggested. 

The lad shook his head as before. 

“Don’t see a thing, sir ” 

“Certain of it?” demanded Carey. 

“Absolutely, sir,” was the answer. 

Carey remembered all this with extreme clearness — every 
detail Lying on the bunk m his stateroom, he found himself 
hvmg over agam that fifteen-mmute penod in which so much 
had happened 

He had taken the bmoculars from the lookout, and ordered 
him back to his post. Then he glanced at the clock on the 
emergency cabm bulkhead just behmd the man at the wheeL 
This was a matter of habit There was nothing to record He 
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had not expected to see any lights, an)avay And the flapping 
of the canvas over the icc lacker did not disconcert him now. 
It had become part of the normal respiration of the ship, and 
Carey decided that he would not disturb the boatswain’s mate 
about it until the eight o’clock reports 
He turned back to his open port, but discovered the captain 
staring out into the blackness, charging his pipe with one of 
the patent fillers he had bought from the Greek in Chefoo 
He paused tentatively at his elbow, undecided whether to stay 
there or assume the captain’s former position near the an- 
nunciators 

Then something urged him to remain. The captam acknowl- 
edged his presence with a grunU 
“Did you see something?” 

Carey nodded rather hesitantly. 

“Thought I did, su. Looked to me like a ship’s light off to 
starboard ” 

The captain lifted his binoculars and focused them m the 
direction Carey had indicated The latter raised bis own 
glass He recalled that he gave an exclamation of surprise. 
“The lights are there, sir, all right Seem nearer now, too ” 
“Humph! I don’t make anything out,” grunted the captam 
Carey stepped back of him and leveled an arm over his 
shoulder with the edge of his hand up, as in aiming 

“About two points on the bow, su:. Left a trifle, captam. 
There — that’s iL See them now, sir?” 

Intently the captain gazed, slowly changing focus with his 
forefinger on the adjusting wheel Then he dropped the glass 
“Don’t see a thmg, Carey ” 

He bent to gam the protection of the bulkhead, and a 
match scratched, then glowed over his pipe 

“That’s funny,” Carey answered, somewhat mystified 
He wondered if perhaps his last look at the light-flooded 
chart had left dancing gleams on the retina of bis eye He care- 
fully wiped his eyes with his handkerchief, and cleaned the 

bmoculars with a bit of lens paper Then raised them agam 

and started 

“But the hghts are close now, captam” He lowered his 
glass sbghtly “Why, I can see them with my naked eyel 
Right there, sir ” He leveled his arm agam 
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“Hanged if I can see ’em, Carey, But this river breeze 
blurs everything Let’s try your glass ’’ 

Carey ducked from under the leather strap and handed 
the binoculars over The captain rapidly found focus, then 
shook his head again 

“Not a thing, not a thing Better have your eyes examined, 
young fellow.” 

“But they’re holding steady, captain’” Carey expostulated 
“A ship as clear as day Heading from starboard across our 
course I can see her masthead and port running light And 
cabm hghts topside” Suddenly he swung to the wheelsman, 
“What’s your compass?” 

“Right on, sir. Two forty-eight ” 

“Come on two sixty,” Carey ordered. 

“What’s that?” demanded the captain 

“Get the time of that change, quartermaster,” snapped 
Carey Then m answer to the captain “Shifting course a 
bit to the right, sir She’s got the n^t of way, and there s no 
use taking any chances ” 

“Who’s got the nght of way?” the captain demanded again, 
“That ship, sir — 

“Dammit, Carey, your eyes must have gone bad There s 
no ship m sight ” 

“But, Captain Kennart — ” 

The captain turned sharply to the wheelsman 
“Back on your former course’” To the quartermaster. 
“Get that time ” He swung back to the open port, and snapped 
for the lookouts Sensing something unusual m the v^ 
atmosphere, the whole bridge force was now tensely on the 
alert. “Do you lads see anything ahead — ^hghts?” 

AH hands intently stared out into the blackness of the 
mght 

Their opimon was unanimous “Not a thing, sir ” 

Carey gave a cry of alarm “Captain’” He turned savagely 
on the man at the wheeL “Fifteen degrees nght On the jump 
now!” 

The captain’s suddenly hvid face glared m the glow of the 
binnacle light. 

“Damnut, sir, get off the bndgel” he cned peremptorily. 
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To the ’v\hcelsman' “Back to your former course. Snap into 
It' You’re taking your orders from me now Lwclyl” 

Carey recalled hovs the men had looked at each other in 
consiematton He recalled his own utter dismay For the first 
time in his career he was ordered off the bridge That ship 
lights looming up now not a cable length away. Holding 
steadfly on the same angle — collision sure' And he, officer of 
the deck, when the life of his ship was a matter of seconds 
and eveiy one blind but him, ordered below. Good Heaven! 
It meant shipwreck, the captain was bound for destruction. 
Mad' He resolved on one last frantic appeal. 

“But Great God, captain — it’s on our \ery bowsl We’ll hit 
sure' We’ll—’’ 

The captain turned on him with an oath Then as Carey 
stood his ground the captain’s face became bard and grim A 
deadly imphcation chdled in the icc-level tone his voice held 
“Mr Carey, consider yourself under arrest You’re either 
mutinous or mad This will be reported when we finish the 
business upriver and return to Shanghai Get out!’’ 

The lights were within a hundred yards, Carey saw He 
was ordered off m disgrace The captain was mad himself. 
The whole bridge force had gone mad That ship — 

His answer was hterally forced from him “By Heaven, 
sir, I will not leave'” he cried in utter desperation 

And he leaped to the annunciators and jerked the signals 
for both engmes to full reverse Then jumped for the steer- 
ing gear, shoved the man aside, and madly spun the wheel 
to starboard. 

With an oath the captam seized him, cned to the lookout 
to drag him below A struggle ensued The ship throbbed as 
the power of thirty thousand horses strove to stop its forward 
rush Carey remembered the cloud of horror and impotence 
that almost overcame him His one thought was for the ship, 
and of the vessel even now across their kmfe-Iike stem 

He recalled his last hopeless words, forgetful of naval 
discipline and the men about 

“The lights! Too late! Too late! Captain, you damn fool •” 

And then the crash had come 
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Lying in the bunk, the racking shock of it was a physical 
blow again Carey recalled sickeningly his own release — ■ 
too late The startled outcnes of the men, the intermittent 
raucous honking of the general alarm someone had retained 
command enough to switch on from the bridge The shnll 
piping of the boatswam’s mate, his bellowmg roar of. “AH 
hands abandon ship!” 

And then the siren’s scream. 

His station in such an emergency was in charge of No 2 
life raft Later he found himself clinging to this bobbing 
float, mind and body benumbed by the whispering waves of 
the swirhng Yangtze 

Rescue Court martial 

The captain for the loss of his ship He himself for muti- 
nous insubordination 

And yet — ^he had seen those lights. 

A fog gathered about him again. 

IV 

Pulsations beat upon his brain Dimly he recognized them 
as rapid footsteps in the passageway outside his room He 
aroused somewhat as his door was flung open and a shipmate 
burst in upon him Blinking, he noted that the newcomer was 
excited to an extreme 

“News, by thunder, news for you, Warren! The admiral 
says he’s going to quash every court martial that came out 
of the wreck. News from the divers down the river just came 
up, and set him all m a daze He’s pacing the deck now We 
did not hit an uncharted rock last week, Warren We tore 
our bottom out on the hulk of the Kew Li, whose boilers 
blew up, and only two men left to tell the tale And what gets 
the admiral, Warren, is that you swore you saw those lights 
on the night of the wreck, but the Kew Li went down four 
months ago!” 



Harold Lawlor 


The Silver Highway 

It is only in justice to myself that I set down tins complete 
account of the happenmgs in the Museum of Industry last 
September In the affaur of the 1905 Pope-Hartford run- 
about, I have known bewilderment and suffered a haunting 
sense of guilt And yet the three local newspapers were most 
unfair at the time One ignored my story altogether, another 
misspelled my name, and the third chose to treat the whole 
thmg facetiously — as if I were a semle old fool for whom the 
wagon should be sent' 

It IS not that I wish boastfully to pose as a deus ex machina, 
but I was surely an mstrument of Fate that September after- 
noon as I walked up the broad shallow marble steps of the 
Museum For this I feel to be a certamty it was only to 
someone like me — so close to death myself — that the secret of 
the Pope-Hartford runabout could have been revealed. 

I am seventy-three years old, a retired railroad executive 
hvmg on a small pension, slowly dying of an incurable disease 
I have no wish to excite your pity, Death, to me, will come 
only as a welcome release 1 have no family, my friends are 
gone, my life’s work done No, my condition is neither sad 
nor pitiable 

But one can’t sit around, bleakly waitmg for the grave to 
yawn So I have fallen into the habit of visiting the many 
museums for which this city is noted And of them all the 
Museum of Industry interested me most on that first visit 
As a retired railroad man, the early trams — the actual 
coaches and locomotives themselves, not miniatures or rep- 
licas, set up on the Museum floor — ^fascinated me So I Im- 
gered over them, and it wasn't until late m the afternoon that 
I finally \nsited the exhibit Known as A STREET IN 1905 
I’m not sure m my own mind even now whether I should 
regret having entered jt 

This display is housed m a separate room to itself And at 
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IS exactly what its name implies There’s a red-cobbled street, 
lined with shop-wmdows iMled with figures dressed m the 
clothing of that day There’s a nickelodeon where you may 
view cinemas featurmg Fatty Arbuckle, Mabel Normand and 
other early stars of the motion picture industry — all to the 
tune of a jangling piano. And at intervals along the curbs 
there are perhaps a dozen motorcars of that era, as bright 
of brass and shiny of enamel as if they had at just that mo- 
ment been dnven from the showroom floors 

Almost you feel as if you might get m and drive away. 
Gas street lamps of the period flicker duskily, and it is only 
after your eyes have become accustomed to the dim light that 
you see the cars are elevated slightly on blocks of wood so 
that their tires might not rot from contact with the cobble- 
stones 

The exhibit was to me a mixture of pleasure and pam. 
Oldsmobile, Brush, Simplex As I recognized the different 
cars, I felt pang after pang of nostalgia, remembermg back 
to that time forty years before when I, too, was young 
Many of the makes were obsolete, and had been for years. 
Soon now, I also — 

I sighed, and went slowly on And then I stopped There 
stood a Pope-Hartford runabout, proud m the splendor of 
its bright red pamt and ghttermg brass headhghts I can’t 
tell you of my delight I almost cned out, as if raeetmg an 
old friend. For the very first car Fd ever owned had been its 
twm 

And so, haltmg, thus it was that I met — ^her. 

“I beg your pardon,” came a voice 

I blinked in the dim hght, and settled my glasses more 
firmly upon my nose At first I thought her a wax figurine, 
placed on the front seat of the Pope-Hartford to add to the 
authenticity of the exhibit, for there had been other such 
figures m the cars I had passed But, no 

She was dressed m a long Imen duster and a linen hat, 
bound round with an emerald veil tied in a bow under her 
chin Modish clothing for motormg — in 1905 And she was 
lookmg at me, and smihng She wasn’t beautiful, but she 
bad the prettmess of youth. An air of breathless expectancy 
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hovered about her, and oh! there^ was a lovely eager light 
m her eyes 

It’s strange now to remember that I was not particularly 
startled when she spoke Perhaps at my age one becomes 
like a child agam, and accepts things as easdy as children do. 
Perhaps it was just that I was a httle dazed at discovermg 
she was flesh and blood, and not a model of wax. For I didn’t 
cry out m alarm or surprise I just stood there, blinking a 
httle m confusion 

‘1 beg your pardon,” she said again, leanmg forward a 
trifle eagerly. ‘1 wonder if you know what’s keepmg Arthur?” 
“Why — ^why, no, I don’t,” I said. 

“Oh, dear” The car had no doors, and I could see her 
tiny foot tappmg impatiently on the rubber-covered floor- 
board “I’ve been waitmg so long He said he’d be right out” 
She blushed then, and cast down her eyes, as if her im- 
patience embarrassed her “I suppose you’re one of the wed- 
ding guests?” 

I didn’t know what to say She appeared not to notice my 
confusion, so engrossed was she m her own thoughts. 

“Fve been waitmg hours and hours, and still he doesn’t 
come ” Her pink mouth pouted prettily “Fm so excited, and 
he knows excitement is bad for my heart ThaFs why Papa 
objected to our marriage just at first you know, even though 
he hkes Arthur so much and says he has a fine busmess head 
on his shoulders 

“And so he has, but — ** She dimpled and leaned forward 
with a pretty air of confidmg m me. “What I like best about 
him is that he has such a poetic nature, too Last mght he 
said, ‘Soon now, Lucy, we’fi be ndmg down that silver high- 
way — ^to happmess ’ ” 

She blushed, and looked at me from under her long lashes 
“Isn’t that lovely? Oh, I can hardly waitl If you see Arthur, 
wiU you please tell him to hurry?” 

Her voice stopped, and she looked at me implonngly 
I put a hand to my forehead. For some mmutes past I’d 
been feehng very odd It had been so long smce Fd had lunch 
that I was a httle diz 2 y I couldn’t seem to understand what 
this was all about For the first time the whole busmess began 
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to Strike me as queer. Why should she be sittiug here all 
alone? She kept looking expectantly past my shoulder, but 
when I turned there was nothing to see save one of the 
lighted shop-windows m the exhibit Everything was flicker- 
ing eenly m the dim hght that only emphasized the general 
gjoom. 

It was while I was standing there, wavering, uncertain how 
to answer but unable to move away, that a new voice spoke 
up. 

“Is anything the matter, su:? Are you iU?” 

I looked aside to find a blue-uniformed guard standing 
near, watching me anxiously. ^ 

“Why, no,” I said “I was just talking to the young lady. 

*‘What young lady, sir?” 

I looked at him, wondermg. She was sittmg there, right 
in front of him He couldn’t help but see her. “The young 
lady m the car,” I said. 

He looked from me to the car, and back again. His anxiety 
deepened, judgmg from his frown. “There is no young lady 
in the car.” 

I could see no pomt to his joke, if joke it was The girl—* 
she’d called herself Lucy — was still gazmg expectantly past 
my shoulder, looking directly into the guard’s face. I smiled 
at her uncertainly. “The attendant says you’re not sitting 
there m the car.” 

She looked at me, wide-eyed. “What attendant? There s 
no one here but you and me.” 

I could feel myself gomg then The lights of the exhibit 
dim before, were now flashing brilliantly, on and off, hh® 
lightning Or so it seemed I was having trouble with my 
breathmg, and my heart was beatmg m sickening, erratic 
tempo I felt a strong arm across my back, just under my 
shoulders, supporting me 

Then everydimg went black. 

There was tiie sharp stmg of ammonia in my nostrils I 
turned my head away, protestmg thickly. Then someone was 
holdmg a glass to my lips Someone was murmurmg sootb- 
in^y. “Take it ea^ now. Take it easy now, sir, and you’ll be 
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all nght There,” as my eyes opened, “you’re feeling better 
already, aren’t you?” 

Instantly my head cleared I felt none of the usual bewilder- 
ment that attends a return to consciousness I remembered 
dishnctly, vividly, all that had happened m A STREET IN 
1905 

“The girl,” I mumbled “Tlie girl m the Pope-Hartford run- 
about.” 

"He’s still dazed” It was the guard speakmg to another. 
They flanked me on either side We were sittmg on one of 
the marble benches m the foyer of the Museum. “He keeps 
talkmg about a girl, and there wasn’t any girl m the car,” 
“Poor old codger,” the other said “The exhibit probably 
bnngs back memones to hun, Mullen ” 

I began excitedly to explain the whole thmg, but they hushed 
me up “Come now, sir,” said Mullen, “if you’re feelmg bet- 
ter, I’m afraid you’ll have to leave It’s way past closmg 
time ” 

It seemed useless to protest any more, to hammer against 
the wall of their unbehef Besides, I wanted time to think. 
I dechned Mullen’s offer to call me a cab, and walked down 
the marble steps The Museum, if you remember, is situated 
in one of our large pubhc parks When I was far enough away 
to attract no attention m case the guards were stiU watchmg, 
I sank onto a park bench 

I was shaken by my expenence, and I couldn’t clarify it 
in my mmd How much did I actually remember, how much 
had I imagined? If the girl, Lucy, had really been there, why 
had I seen her when the guard couldn’t? Why had she seen 
me, when she couldn’t see the guard? Had they both been 
lying? And, if so, to what purpose? Why should they attempt 
to deceive me, a total stranger? It was pomtless 

There remained only one plausible explanation My illness 
was causmg me to have hallucmations But this theory I re- 
]ected mstantly I was positive that I hadn’t imagined any- 
thing I remembered too vividly seeing the gul, talking to her 
I could descnbe her to the last detail, recall every word we’d 
exchanged 

I got to my feet, sorely puzzled But of this much I was 
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determined: on the morrow I would revisit the Museum of 
Industry. 

My actions on the next day would undoubtedly have been 
amusmg to anyone save myself. I returned to the Museum, 
but for hours I pottered about, visiting every exhibit except 
A STREET IN 1905. 

You may wonder that I didn’t go there immediately. It 
was like this with me. For the first time m months, my cun- 
osity was thoroug^y aroused, and I had a consummg mtcrest 
in life And so I was determined to savor it as long as pos- 
sible I hesitated to return to the exhibit for fear I should find 
an empty motorcar contaimng no pretty girl, no mystery, 
nothing. I not only feared it, I expected it And I knew, and 
was afraid, of the sick disappomtment Td feel when I learned 
it had aU been an illusion. 

There was one thmg I meant to find out first, if I could. 
Accordingly I made my way to the ofBce of the director of 
the Museum on the top floor I paused outside the door let- 
tered' Albert J Hawkcs, but finally brought myself to enter. 

Mr. Hawkes was a fussy httle man in his forties I believe 
he rather welcomed my appearance, for he wasn’t very busy. 
By indirection, I led the conversation to the real object of 
my visit 

“Do you have in your files,” I asked, “the names of the 
ongmal owners of the cars m A STREET IN 1905?” 

“In some instances, yes, Mr. Ellis Where the owner kept 
the car for years, finally donating it himself to the Museum. 
Sometimes, though, the cars were bought from dealers spe- 
ciahzmg m such thmgs — ^in which case, they’d probably changed 
hands many times ” 

“Fd like to find out, if possible, who owned the Pope- 
Hartford runabout now m the exhibit.” 

“May I ask why?” 

I had no mtention of telling him the truth And I was 
determined to avoid all mention of Lucy, for I wanted no 
doubts raised as to my sanity I thought I knew what to ex- 
pect, after my experience of the day before with the guards 

So I answered evasively, “I once owned a car very like it 
It would please me to think it was my car that had come to 
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rest here ’’ Though I knew very well it was not my car. Mme 
had been demohshed m an accident years before 
Hawkes nodded, with a tolerant smile for my vamty He 
spoke into the inter-oflace annunciator, and presently his secre- 
tary brought m a file 
But I was doomed to disappointment 
Hawkes looked through the file, and shook his head regret- 
fully ‘Tm sorry, Mr EUis The Pope-Hartford runabout 
was bought from a dealer down m Indiana who was gomg 
out of business ” 

I hid my disappointment as weU as I could, and shortly 
afterward took my leave, prepared to forget the whole thmg 
But after I’d lunched in the basement cafetena, I found I 
couldn’t brmg myself to leave the Museum without another 
visit to A STREET IN 1905 

It was just as Td remembered from yesterday — ^the red- 
cobbled pavement, the shop-wmdows, the motorcars that 
were a far cry from today’s streamhned models 
Pm not ashamed to confess that my heart was poundmg 
as I approached the Pope-Hartford runabout 
But I needn’t have feared 

For she was there, still lookmg impatiently off to the nght, 
her expectant expression a httle stramed by now, her eyes 
seemingly a httle tired. 

Her smile for me was absent-minded. 

“Pm sorry I left you so abruptly yesterday,” I apologized. 
‘T was taken suddenly ill ” 

“Yesterday?” She frowned shghtly. “Why, you’ve only 
been gone a second.” 

I scarcely heard her I had so httle time The guard was not 
in sight but he might reappear at any moment And I had no 
wish to attract his attention again I said, ‘Won’t you tell me 
how you happen to be here m the Museum?” 

“Museum?” She cocked her head like an mqmsitive bird, 
“I don’t understand you.” 

J 

I gestured around, impatiently “But surely you can see? 
We’re here m the Museum of Industry In the exhibit called 
A STREET IN 1905 You’re garbed m the clothing of forty 
years ago You’re sittmg m a car that’s forty years old,” 
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“But — ^thafs silly! My clothes are brand-nev/. And so is 
the car " She looked at me in faint alarm 

“This IS 1945,” I insisted. “Why, the Museum itself wasn’t 
built forty years ago.” 

She was cowering av/ay from me “Please go away!” she 
begged “You frighten me Nothing of what you say is true” 

“But it IS, It is»” I was growing excited “l-ook about you! 
Who are you? What are you doing here?” 

“Stop it, stop it*” She was really fnghtened now. Her ^es 
were wide with terror. “This is no Museum, We’re here on 
the graveled dnvev/ay. There’s the porte-cochere overhead* 
There’s the door to my father’s house! Oh, I wish Arthur 
v/ould come* He’ll — she’ll hit you! Yes, he will, for scaring 
me so* You’re a horrible old man!” 

“I’m tellmg you the truth!” I was almost beside myself. 

I was shoutmg in my effort to convince her I was waving 
my arms wildly, when I felt myself grabbed roughly from 
behind. 

“Sec here now, sir!” It was Mullen, back again. “You’ll 
have to stop this!” 

“There were ten or twelve people behind him, all staring 
curiously, speakmg together in alarmed whispers the while 
they eyed me apprehensively. Then a portly little man was 
pushing them aside, bustling forward importantly. 

It was Hav/kes, the Museum director. 

‘What’s all this to-do, Mullen?” he asked the guard testily. 

“It’s this old gentleman, Mr Hawkes He’s creatmg a dis- 
turbance He was in here yesterday and was taken lU, raving 
about some girl he said he could see in this car. He’s proba- 
bly harmless enough, but a little — you know.” Mullen made a 
circular motion with his forefinger ^at the side of his head 

“I’m not crazy!" I sputtered, outraged ‘Tm only trying to 
convince the young lady m the car here — 

“Come now, my dear sir, we simply can’t have this sort of 
thing going on here in the Museum at all.” Mr. Hawkes laid 
his band gently enough on my arm. “There’s no young lady 
in the car, as anyone can see for himself.” 

I looked around The others present were nodding their 
heads in agreement. I forced myself to speak quietly, 

’‘Just a mmute, please,” I shook off Hawkes’ hand, and 
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turned to the girl m the car "Lucy, please believe that I 
have no desire to frighten you But all that I told you is true 
There are a dozen other people here besides myself Can you 
see them?” 

She shook her head doubtfully “Only you.” 

“And they ean’t see you! I’m the only one who can 
She sensed at last the sincerity m my voice She must have 
Sick dismay was dawning m her eyes. “But then ^what has 
happened to me?” Terror replaced dismay. “I’m afraid 
Afraid' Oh, can’t someone help me?” She looked about im- 
ploringly Then, with a strangled sob, she covered her face 
with her hands and began to weep hopelessly, hunching her 
shoulders like a forlorn bird in the ram trying to cover itself 
with its wings 

If I had had only a moment more then, I think I might 
have learned the truth But Hawkes was tugging impatiently 
at my arm 

“Really now, sir,” he stuttered “I must insist that you 
leave It’s for your own good I feel you are unwell ” 

I did what I could I protested vehemently I gave them 
my card bearing my name and address, and begged that they 
mvestigate me But they ignored my request. Hawkes and 
Mullen tightened their grips on my arm They wanted only 
to get nd of me, to get me out of the Museum, presumably 
before I grew violent And I knew that, try as I would to 
enter agam, I was barred from the Museum forever more 
They’d give out my description to all guards, and I’d be de- 
nied entrance at the door 

Gently they hustled me from the exhibrt. I strained my eyes, 
looking back through the dimness The last I saw of her, 
Lucy was still huddled there m her finery, crying quietly, 
hopelessly, on the front seat of the Pope-Hartford runabout 

I returned home, common sense tellmg me I should try to 
dismiss from my mmd the whole affair But I slept poorly 
that night and next day I knew it was useless I couldn’t for- 
get the sick despair m Lucy’s eyes Td tom the veil, destroy- 
mg her illusion of happiness I must tear it yet a little more, 
trying to learn the truth I must help her, or I’d never rest 
peacefully 
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There was only one thing to do Investigate for myself 
The problem was where to begin It seemed hopeless The trail 
was so old And then it occurred to me that surely there 
couldn’t have been many Pope-Hartford runabouts on the 
road m 1905. And hardly more than one whose owner’s 
first name was Arthur To be sure, the car may never have 
been registered m this city, but that was the chance I had to 
take. 

Luckily, this city is the capital of the state I looked up the 
address of the hcense bureau and went down there They 
weren’t eager to look through their files for comparatively 
ancient and dusty tomes, but a greenback discreetly shpped 
mto the hand of one of the attendants gained me entrance 
to the vault itself where the books were kept After a pro- 
longed search, I found the volume of registrations for 1905 

Gomg through the book was slow work and tedious, for 
there were more cars registered that year than one would 
have supposed But at last I found it A Pope-Hartford run- 
about registered m the name of Arthur H Comstock of 194 
Beverley Drive. 

I dropped in at the nearest drugstore and looked at the 
telephone directory And here I drew a bla nk . There was 
no Arthur H Comstock listed m the directory at aU 

Well, that was that Dejectedly I boarded a streetcar for 
home. But I hadn’t gone two blocks before I was excitedly 
'ringing the bell to stop the car. Of coursel The suburban 
directory! After all, forty years had elapsed. The man mi^t 
have followed the trend to Ae suburbs. 

My hunch was proved right There was an Arthur H. 
Comstock on Roscommon Place, out in Glen Oaks I was 
shakmg wdth excitement and hope as I boarded the mter- 
urban 

A Fnlipino man-servant admitted me to Arthur Comstock’s 
home after taking my card, vanishmg for mmutes, and re- 
turning with his employer’s permission to let me in. 

Comstock was perhaps five years younger than myself — a 
tall, thin man with white hair, cold eyes, and an embittered 
expression on his face He was wearing a dinner jacket, and 
on the left lapel was a decoration I recognized — the tiny 
bright red nbbon of the Legion of Honor. 
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He was standing before the fireplace looking at my card 
m a puzzled manner as I entered diffidently, but he thawed 
enough to ask me to sit down Now that I was there, I felt 
decidedly uncomfortable and at a loss as to know just how to 
begin 

There was nothing else to do I plunged “Mr Comstock, 

1 believe you were once the owner of a Pope-Hartford run- 
about?” 

I was hardly prepared for his reaction to ray question For 
a second he looked stunned, then ill He turned the color of 
unset cement And then the angry red surged mto his face 
“Who are you?” he chpped ‘WTiat do you mean by commg 
in here and asking — " 

1 said, “Please Won’t you hear me out? Fve been very 
much disturbed these last few days Do you know that the 
ear, which I beheve to be yours, is on exhibit m the Museum 
of Industry?” 

His eyes were fixed on me coldly “I know nothing about 
It, 1 sold It long ago But, even so, I can’t possibly conceive 
your object — 

He broke oS But he seemed rather wary Anyone could 
guess that m some manner the Pope-Hartford runabout had 
played an important part m his life It had been more than a 
means of transportation or source of pleasure And because 
I sensed this so very strongly it gave me the courage to go on. 

“Is there any reason,” I asked, “why someone should be 
waitmg for you m the Pope-Hartford runabout?' A young 
girl, m a hnen duster, with an emerald veil? A girl with 
hazel eyes and soft brown hair? A gurl named — ^Lucy?” 

I stopped, appalled Comstock was stanng at me His mouth 
was openmg and closmg soundlessly And on his face there 
was a well-mgh mdescnbable expression. An expression com- 
pounded weirdly of horror and nausea and malevolence. For 
a moment I thought he meant to attack me And then he 
collapsed, utterly and completely I was never more alarmed 
m my life 

There was a decanter on a stand, next to the divan on 
which he’d fallen I took it upon myself to pour him a drink, 
place It m his shakmg hands He tried to refuse it He kept 
shaking his head, hke a man with palsy. 
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“Get out!” he muttered hoarsely “Get out* I don’t know 
who you are, but — ” 

“I had no idea — ” I began helplessly, guiltily. My own bands 
were shaking in reaction 

By a visible effort, he regained control of himself, and his 
face was an icy mask of barely restrained fury and resent- 
ment “You’re a feature writer, I suppose,” be sneered “Any- 
thing for a story. Raking over the dust of forty years like a 
ghoul, exposing the grief and unhappiness of others to earn 
a miserable dollar for yourself. Get out of my house'” 

I stood my ground I’d started this and I meant to finish it. 

“I’m as unhappy about this as yourself,” I said “I’ve had 
no rest for two days — ^not smce she spoke to me in the Muse- 
um.” 

And quickly, before he could halt me, I poured out the 
story of the girl m the exhibit He listened Unwillingly at first, 
but he listened And as I burned on eagerly, my words al- 
most topping over themselves m my haste, I could see 
reluctant belief begm to dawn m his eyes, to grow, until at 
last he was listemng raptly with a faraway look on his face 
I knew he was no longer even aware of my presence I knew 
he beheved. 

“Lucy/' he said softly “LucyF' 

“You can’t misunderstand me now,” I finished “What 
would be my object m making up so preposterous a story? 
What have I to gam? Surely you can see it’s only for my own 
peace of mind that I’ve persisted in foUowmg up what clues 
I had?” 

He said heavily, “Sit down, Mr — ^EHis.” 

“You do know the girl?” I asked eagerly. “There is some 
story about the Pope-Hartford runabout?” 

His face was drawn and haggard as he nodded. “Yes She 
was my wife Forty years ago, Mr Elhs, we were warned 
The reception was held at her father’s bouse. I parked the 
Pope-Hartford runabout under the porte-cochere at the 
side It was new, I’d just bought it for our honeymoon tnp 
Our friends knew nothing about it. They thought we were 
leaving m the carnage at the front door. The carriage was 
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the first faint qualms of distrust Had he been right? Were it 
better I had not stirred up the dust of forty years? 

And oh! would Lucy see him? 

I dreamed of her that night Or was it a dream? There was 
the gentlest of caresses upon my cheek, the hghtest of butter- 
fly kisses My hand went up to touch the spot where wann 
pink lips had rested briefly 

“Thank you*” she said “Oh, thank yon^” 

It was Lucy’s voice And she was happy. I couldn’t doubt 
it Her happiness was almost a tangible thing And suddenly 
I knew. And suddenly it no longer mattered that I was slow- 
ly dymg For Death, I knew at last, was not an awesome 
thing, a specter to be feared Why, Death could be beautiful! 
You had only to hear Lucy’s voice to know. 

But why was she thanking me? 

JVas It a dream? 

It was m the mommg that Mrs Langdon, my landlady, 
knocked at my door “Some gentlemen to see you, Mr Elhs ” 
Her voice seemed to waver uncertainly on the word “gen- 
tlemen,” and she looked at me strangely when I opened my 
door “They’re waitmg for you m the parlor, sir ” 

There was somethmg odd about her manner, but I went 
directly downstairs Two pohcemen were standmg there And 
with them was Hawkes, the director of the Museum of Indus- 
tiy. 

“This is the man,” he said to the pohcemen upon my np" 
pearance 

“What’s wrong?” I asked. 

One of the oflScers spoke up. “I’ll tell you frankly, sir, we 
have no warrant for your arrest. But we ^mk it’d be to your 
own interest to come along with us for questioning ” 

“But I’m expectmg a caller,” I protested. 

“I’m sorry, Mr Ellis,” Hawkes said “But I know you'll 
find this more important It isn’t that we suspect you, exactly — 
after all, there’s the question of your age — ^and, frankly—” 

He was growing incoherent He broke ofiF, mopped his 
brow “I detest mystery!” he said fretfully, and looked at me 
as if something were my fault 

My curiosity was such, by now, that I would have accom- 
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panied them any place But they took me only to the Museum 
of Industry, up the familiar marble steps, into the private 
office of Mr, Hawkes 

And behind Hawkes’ desk sat a man they introduced as 
■ffisp^tor Shrewsbury. On his right sat the guard, Mullen 
Thats the man!" Mullen cried excitedly as I entered 
he one who was hanging around the car, acting so funny ’’ 
quietly. Perhaps tf you’ll be good enough to tell 

me what this IS all about— ?" ^ “ 
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“Did you know Mr. Comstock well?” he asked when he’d 
hung up finally. 

I knew somethmg was wrong “I never met him before 
last mght Tell me, what has happened?” 

Shrewsbury hesitated, then shrugged “Comstock shot 
and killed himself, sometime just before dawn.” 

I think I must have known what his answer would be. I 
felt no shock But there was something — 

Lucy, Where was Lucy? 

“I’d like to go to A STREET IN 1905,” I said. 

Wordlessly they accompanied me And there on the cob- 
bled street was the vacant space where the Pope-Hartford 
runabout had stood Seemingly it had vanished into thm air 

Only the four wooden blocks that had held it yet remained 

But I hoped I hoped that somewhere, some place, two 
hght-hearted people were ndmg down that silver highway to 
happiness 

I told them so Shrewsbury, Mullen, and Hawkes, 

“Of course, I don’t expect you to beheve me,” I said de- 
fensively. 

But I didn’t really care, I believed What did it matter if 
they— 

Shrewsbury stood motionless, staring thoughtfully down at 
the red cobblestones Then he uttered a wordless exclama- 
tion, and stooped in the dim light to pick up something When 
he stood erect again, he held out his hand 

And resting on the palm of it was the tmy bright red rib- 
bon of the Legion of Honor . . . 



Ambrose Bierce 


The Moonlit Road 
I 

STATEMENT OF JOEL HETMAN, JBL 

I am the most unfortunate of men Rjch. respected, fairly 
well educated and of sound health — ^with many other advan- 
tages usually valued by those having them and coveted by 
those who have them not — I sometimes think that I should be 
less unhappy if they had been denied me, for then the con- 
trast betw’een my outer and my inner life would not be con- 
tmually demanding a painful attention In the stress of pn- 
vaUon and the need of effort I might sometimes forget the 
somber secret ever baffling the conjecture that it compels 
I am the only child of Joel and Julia Hetman The one 
was a well-to-do country gentleman, the other a beautiful 
and accomplished woman to whom he was passionately at- 
tached with what I now know to have been a jealous and ex- 
acting devotion The family home was a few nrules from Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, a large, irregularly built dwellmg of no 
particular order of architecture, a httie way off the road, in a 
park of trees and shrubbery 

At the tone of which I write I was nineteen years old, a 
student at Yale One day I received a telegram from my 
father of such urgency that in compliance with its unex- 
plained demand I left at once for home At the railway sta- 
tion in Nashville a distant relative awaited me to apprise me 
of the reason for my recall my mother had been barbarously 
murdered — why and by whom none could conjecture, but the 
circumstances were these 

My father had gone to Nashville, intending to return the 
next afternoon Something prevented his accomplishing the 
business in hand, so he returned on the same night, arrivmg 
just before the dawn In his testunony before the coroner 

335 
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he explained that having no latchkey and not caring to dis- 
turb the sleeping servants, he had, with no clearly defined 
intention, gone round to the rear of the house As he turned 
an angle of the building, he heard a sound as of a door gently 
closed, and saw m the darkness, indistinctly, the figure of 
a man, which mstantly disappeared among the trees of the 
lawn A hasty pursuit and brief search of the grounds in the 
belief that the trespasser was someone secretly visiting a 
servant proving fruitless, he entered at the unlocked door 
and mounted the stairs to my mother’s chamber Its door 
was open, and stepping into black darkness he fell headlong 
over some heavy object on the floor. I may spare myself 
the details, it was my poor mother, dead of strangulation 
by human handsl 

Nothing had been taken from the house, the servants had 
heard no sound, and excepting those terrible finger marks 
upon the dead woman’s throat — dear God! that I might for- 
get them! — no trace of the assassm was ever found 

I gave up my studies and remained with my father, who, 
naturally, was greatly changed Always of a sedate, taciturn 
disposition, he now fell into so deep a dejection that nothing 
could hold his attention, yet an)^hing — a footfall, the sudden 
closing of a door — aroused m him a fitful interest, one might 
have called it an apprehension At any small surpnse of the 
senses he would start visibly and sometimes turn pale, then 
relapse mto a melancholy apathy deeper than before I sup- 
pose he was what is called a “nervous wreck.’’ As to me, I 
was younger then than now — there is much in that Youth is 
Gilead, in which is balm for every wound Ah, that I might 
again dwell in that enchanted land! Unacquainted with gnef, 

I knew not how to appraise my bereavement; I could not 
rightly estimate the strength of the stroke 

One night, a few months after the dreadful event, my 
father and I walked home from the city The full moon was 
about three hours above the eastern horizon, the entire coun- 
tryside had the solemn stillness of a summer mght, our foot- 
f^ls and the ceaseless song of the katydids were the only 
sound aloof Black shadows of bordering trees lay athwart 
the road, which, m the short reaches between, gleamed a 
ghostly white As we approached the gate to our dwelling, 
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whose front was m shadow, and in which no light shone, my 
lather suddenly stopped and clutched my arm, saying, lar ) 
above his breath* 

••God' God! sshat is that?” 

‘1 hear nothing,” I replied 

"But sec — ^sec!” he said, pointing along the road, direc y 
ahead 

I said "Nothing is there Come, father. Jet us go in— you 
are ill ” 

He had released my arm and svas standing rigid and mo- 
tionless in the center of the illuminated roadway, staring like 
one bereft of sense His face in the moonhght showed a 
pallor and fixit)' inexpressibly distressing I pulled gently at 
his sleeve, but he had forgotten m) existence. Presently he 
began to retire backward, step by step, never for an instant 
removing his eyes from what he saw, or thought he saw I 
turned half round to follow, but stood irresolute I do not 
recall any feeling of fear, unless a sudden chill was its physi- 
cal manifestation It seemed as if an icy wind had touched 
my face and enfolded ray body from head to loot, 1 could 
feel the stir of it m my hair. 

At that moment my attention was drawn to a hght that 
suddenly streamed from an upper window of the house one 
of the servants, awakened by what mystenous premonition 
of evil who f-nn say, and in obedience to an impulse that she 
Was never able to name, had Ut a lamp When I turned to 
look for my father he was gone, and in all the years that have 
passed no whisper of his fate has come across the border- 
land of conjecture from the realm of the unknown. 

n 

STATEMENT OF CASPAR GRATTAN 

To-day I am said to Uve. to-morrow, here m this room, 
will he a senseless shape of clay that all too long was I If 
anyone lift the cloth from the face of that unpleasant thmg 
it will be m gratification of a mere morbid curiosity Some, 
doubtless, will go further and mquire, ‘Who was he?” In this 
wntmg 1 supply the only answer that I am able to maV p — . 
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Caspar Grattan Surely, that should be enough The name has 
served my small need for more than twenty years of a life 
of unknown length True, I gave it to myself, but lackmg an- 
other I had the right In this world one must have a name, 
it prevents confusion, even when it does not establish iden- 
ttty Some, though, are known by numbers, which also seem 
inadequate distmctions 

One day, for illustration, I was passing along a street of 
a city, far from here, when I met two men m uniform, one 
of whom, half pausing and lookmg curiously into my face, 
said to his companion, “That man looks like 767.” Some- 
thing in the number seemed famihar and horrible Moved 
by an uncontrollable impulse, I sprang into a side street and 
ran until I fell exhausted in a country lane 

I have never forgotten that number, and always it comes 
to memory attended by gibbering obscemty, peals of joyless 
laughter, the clang of iron doors So I say a name, even if 
self-b^towed, is better than a number In the register of the 
potter’s field I shall soon have both What wealth! 

Of him who shall find this paper I must beg a httle con- 
sideration It is not the history of my life; the knowledge to 
write that is denied me This is only a record of broken and 
apparently unrelated memones, some of them as distinct 
and sequent as brilliant beads upon a thread, others remote 
and strange, having the character of cnmson dreams with 
interspaces blank and black — ^witch-fires glowing still and red 
m a great desolation 

Standing upon the shore of etermty, I turn for a last look 
landward over the course by which I came There are twen- 
ty years of footprints fairly distmct, the impressions of bleed- 
itig feet They lead through poverty and pam, devious and 
unsure, as of one staggering beneath a burden — 


Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 

Ah, the poet’s prophecy of Me — ^how admirable, how dread- 
fully admirable* 

Backwa^ beyond the beginning of this via dolorosa — fhis 
epic of suffermg with episodes of sm — see nothing clearly; 
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It comes out of a cloud 
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I Uiovf tbal It spams only uvcnty 


years, yet 1 am an old man , . , , 

One does not remember one’s birth one as 
But with me it was different, life came to me 
and dowered me with all my faculties and powem 
vious cMstence 1 know no more than others, or a 
stammering intimations that may be mcmoncs an may 
dreams I know' only that my first consciousness was o ma 
rity m body and nund — a consciousness accepted wit ou sur 
pnse or conjecture I merely found myself walking in a ores 
half-clad, footsore, unutterably weary and hungry. Seeing a 
farmhouse, I approached and asked for food, which was ^ven 
me by one who inquired my name I did not know, yet cw 
that all had names. GreaUy embarrassed, 1 retreated, and 
night coming on, lay down in the forest and slept- 
The next day I entered a large town which I shall not 
name Nor shall I recount further incidents of the life that 
is now to end— a life of wandering, always and everywhere 
haunted by an overmastenng sense of crime in punishment of 
. wrong and of terror m punishment of crime Let me see if 
1 can reduce it to narrative 


1 seem once to have lived near a great city, a prosperous 
planter, married to a woman whom I loved and distrusted 
We had, it sometimes seems, one child, a youth of bnlhant 
parts and promise He is at all times a vague figure, never 
clearly drawn, frequently altogether out of the picture 
One luckless evenmg it occurred to me to test my wifes 
fidehty m a vulger, commonplace way fanuhar to everyone 
who has acquaintance with the hterature of fact and fiction 
I went to the city, tellmg my wife that I should be absent until 
the following afternoon But I returned before daybreak and 
went to the rear of the house, purposmg to enter by a door 
with which I had secretly so tampered that it would seem to 
lock, yet not actually fasten. As I approached it, I heard it 
gently open and close, and saw a man steal away into the 
darkness With murder m my heart, I sprang after him, but 
he had vanished without even the bad luck of identification 
Sometimes now I cannot even persuade myself that it was a 
human bemg 
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Crazed v/ith jealousy and rage, blind and bestial wjtb all 
the elemental passions of insulted manhood, I entered the 
house and sprang up the stairs to the door of my wife's cham- 
ber It was closed, but having tampered with its lock also, 
I easily entered and despite the black darkness soon stood 
by the side of her bed My groping hands told me that al- 
though disarranged it was unoccupied 

“She IS below,” I thought, “and terrified by my entrance 
has evaded me m the darkness of the hall ” 

With the purpose of seeking her I turned to leave the room, 
but took a wrong direction — ^the nght one* My foot struck 
her, cowering in a comer of the room Instantly my hands 
were at her throat, stifling a shnek, my knees were upon her 
struggling body; and there in the darkness, without a word of 
accusation or reproach, I strangled her till she died I 

There ends the dream. I have related it m the past tense, 
but the present v/ould be the fitter form, for again and again 
the somber tragedy reenacts itself in my consciousness over 
and over I lay the plan, I suffer the confirmation, I redress 
the wrong Then all is blank; and afterward the rams beat 
against the gnmy windov/-panes, or the snows fall upon my 
scant atture, the v/heels rattle in the squalid streets where my 
hfe lies in poverty and mean employment If there is ever 
sunshine I do not recall it, if there are birds they do not sing 
There is another dream, another vision of the night I 
stand among the shadows in a moonht road I am av/are of 
another presence, but whose I cannot rightly determine In 
the shadow of a great dwelling I catch the gleam of white 
garments, then the figure of a woman confronts me m the 
road — ^my murdered wife* There is death in the face, there 
are marks upon the throat The eyes are fixed on mine with 
an infimte gravity which is not reproach, nor hate, nor men- 
ace, nor anything less terrible than recogmtion Before this 
awful apparition I retreat in terror — a terror that is upon me 
as I write I can no longer rightly shape the words See! they— ■ 
"Now I am calm, but truly there is no more to tell the in- 
cident ends where it began — in darkness and m doubt 
Yes, I am again in control of myself “the captain of my 
soul ” But that IS not respite, it is another stage and phase of 
expiation My penance, constant m degree, is mutable in lund. 
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one of varments « franqufflfty Aft^ f : cl- 
semence 'To HeU for b£c”-that b a foobsh penalty toe 
pnt obooses the duraUon of his punishment To-day my 

expires . 

To each and all, the peace that was not mine 

m 

STATEMENT OF THE LATE 

through the medium BAYROLLES 

I had rebred early and fallen almost 
peaceful sleep, from which I awoke with 
sense of peril which is, I think, a common exp 
other, eiher life Of its unmeanmg 
entirely persuaded, yet that did not bams i J. . 

Joel Hetman, was away from home, the s^an ^ 
other part of the house But these w«e f^iar ’ 

they had never before distressed me Neve e ess, 
terror grew so insupportable that 

to move I sat up and lit the lamp nt my rather 

my expectation this gave me no rehef , ® ^ , under 

an added danger, for I reflected that it would shine out ™d« 

the door, disclosing my presence to wtetever "“8 

lurk outside You that are stiU m the flesh, sub ect ‘o 

of the imagination, think what a monstrous 

be which seeks in darkness security om m e 

ences of the mght That is to spnng to close quarters with an 

unseen, enemy — the strategy of despau:' mv 

Extinguishing the lamp 1 pulled 
head and lay trembling and silent, unable to 
to pray In this pitiable state I must have lam for what you 
caU hLrs— with us there are no hours ^ ^ 

At last It came— a soft, irregular sound of footfalls on the 
stairs' They were slow, hesitant, uncertain, as of somethmg 
that did not sec its way, to my disordered reason all the more 
temfvmR for that, as the approach of some blind and mind- 
less malevolence to which is no appeal I even thought that 
1 must have left the hall lamp burning and the groping of 
this creature proved it a monster of the nighL This was fool- 
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ish and inconsistent with my previous dread of the light, but 
what would you have? Fear has no brains, it is an idiot The 
smal Witness that it bears and the cowardly counsel that it 
whispers are unrelated We know this well, we who have passed 
into the Realm of Terror, v/ho skulk in eternal dusk among 
e scenes of our former lives, invisible even to ourselves 
and one another, yet hiding forlorn m lonely places; yearn- 
ing for speech with our loved ones, yet dumb, and as fear- 
^ of them as they of us Sometimes the disability is removed, 
the law suspended by the deathless power of love or hate 
we break the spell — we are seen by those whom we would 
warn, console, or punish What form we seem to them to 
we know not, we know only that we temfy even those 
om we most wish to comfort, and from whom we most 
crave tenderness and sympathy. 

Forgive, I pray you, this mconsequent digression by what 
was once a woman You who consult us in this imperfect 
way ^you do not understand You ask foolish questions about 
mgs unknown and things forbidden Much that we know 
and could impart m our speech is meaningless in yours We 
must communicate with you through a stammenng intelh- 
gence m that small fraction of our language that you your- 
se ves can speak You th ink that we are of another world No, 
we have knowledge of no world but yours, though for us it 
o ds no sunhght, no warmth, no music, no laughter, no song 
of birds, nor any companionship O God' what a thin g it is 
to be a ghost, cowering and shivenng m an altered world, a 
prey to apprehension and despairl 

No, I did not die of faght the Thing turned and went 
away. I heard it go down the stairs, hurriedly, I thought, as 
if itself m sudden fear Then I rose to call for help Hardly 
had my shakmg hand found the doorknob when — ^merciful 
heaven I I heard it retummg Its footfalls as it remounted the 
stairs were rapid, heavy and loud, they shook the house I 
fled to an angle of the wall and crouched upon the floor I 
tried to pray. I tried to call the name of my dear husband 
Then I heard the door thrown open. There was an mterval 
of unconsciousness, and when I revived I felt a stranglmg 
clutch upon my throat— felt my arms feebly beating against 
somethmg that bore me backward— felt my tongue thrustmg 
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itself from between my teeth! And then I passed into this 
life. 

No, I have no knowledge of what it was The sura of what 
we knew at death is the measure of what we know after- 
ward of all that went before Of this existence we know 
many thmgs, but no new hght falls upon any page of that, in 
memory is written all of it that we can read Here are no 
heights of truth overlooking the confused landscape of that 
dubitable domain We stdl dwell in the Valley of the Shadow, 
lurk m Its desolate places, peering from brambles and thickets 
at Its mad, malign inhabitants How should we have new 
knowledge of that fadmg past? 

What I am about to relate happened on a mght. We know 
when It is mght, for then you retire to your houses and we 
can venture from our places of concealment to move un- 
afraid about our old homes, to look m at the wmdows, even to 
enter and gaze upon your faces as you sleep I had hngered 
long near the dweUmg where I had been so cruelly changed 
to what I am, as we do while any that we love or hate remain 
Vainly I had sought some method of manifestation, some 
Way to make my contmued existence and my great love and 
poignant pity understood by my husband and son Always 
if they slept they would wake, or if m my desperation I dared 
approach them when they were awake, would turn toward 
me the temble eyes of the hvmg, fnghtemng me by the 
glances that I sought from the purpose that I held. 

On this mght I had searched for them without success, fear- 
mg to find them, they were nowhere m the house, nor about 
the moonlit lawn For, although the sun is lost to us forever, 
the moon, full-orbed or slender, remains to us Sometimes it 
shines by mght, sometimes by day, but always it rises and 
sets, as in that other life 

I left the lawn and moved in the white hght and silence 
along the road, aunless and sorrowing Suddenly I heard the 
voice of my poor husband m exclamations of astonishment. 
With that of my son m reassurance and dissuasion, and there 
by the shadow of a group of trees they stood — near, so near! 
Their faces were toward me, the eyes of the elder man fixed 
upon mine He saw me — at last, at last, he saw me! In the 
consciousness of that, my terror fled as a cruel dream. The 
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death-speU was broken Love had sT® 

exultation I shouted-I must have shouted, He se«, 
he will understand!” Then, controUmg myseW, I m ^ 
ward, smihng and consciously beautiful, to ^ 

arms, to comfort him with endearments, and mth y 
hand m mme, to speak words that should restore the brok 

bonds between the hvmg and the dead ^ 

Alasl alas* his face went white with fear, hi y ^ ^ 

those of a hunted animal He backed away ,^ijther, 

advanced, and at last turned and fled into the wood-whith 

It is not given to me to know t We never been 

To my poor boy, left doubly desolate, I h 
able to impart a sense of my presence Soon he, , 
pass to this Life Invisible and be lost to me forever 
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The Curate's Friend 


It IS uncertain how the Faun came to be in 'Wiltshire Per- 
haps he came over with the Roman legionaries to live with 
his friends in camp, talking to them of Lucretihs, or Garganus 
or of the slopes of Etna, they m the ]oy of their recall forgot 
to take him on board, and he wept m exile, but at last he 
found that our hills also understood his sorrows, and rejoiced 
when he was happy Or, perhaps he came to be there be- 
cause he had been there always There is nothmg particularly 
classical about a faun it is only that the Greeks and Itahans 
have ever had the sharpest eyes You will find him in the 
‘Tempest’’ and the “Benedicite”, and any country which has 
beech clumps and sloping grass and very clear stre am s may 
reasonably produce hi^ 

How I came to see him is a more difficult question For to 
see him there is required a certam quality, for which truth- 
fulness IS too cold a name and animal spints too coarse a one, 
and he alone knows how this quality came to be m me No 
man has the nght to call himself a fool, but I may say that I 
then presented the perfect semblance of one I was facetious 
without humour and serious without conviction Every Sun- 
day I would speak to my rural parishioners about the other 
wodd in the tone of one who has been behmd the scenes, or 
1 would explam to them the errors of the Pelagians, or I 
would warn them against hurrymg from one dissipation to 
another Every Tuesday I gave what I called “straight talks 
to my lads” — talks which led straight past anything awkward. 
And every Thursday I addressed the Mothers’ Umon on the 
duties of wives or widows, and gave them practical hmts on 
the management of a family of ten. 

I took myself m, and for a time I certainly took in Emily 
I have never known a girl attend so carefully to my sermons 
or laugh so heartdy at my jokes It is no wonder that I be- 
came engaged. She has made an excellent wife, freely cor- 
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recting her husband’s absurdities, but allowing no one else 
to breathe a word against them, able to talJj about the sub- 
conscious self in the drawing-room, and yet have an ear for 
the children crying m the nursery, or the plates breaking in 
e scullery An excellent wife — better than I ever imagined. 
But she has not married me. 

Had we stopped indoors that afternoon nothing would have 
happened. It was all owing to Emily’s mother, who msisted 
on our tea-ing out Opposite the village, across the stream, 
was a small chalk down, crowned by a beech copse, and a 
ew Roman earthworks (I lectured very vividly on those 
^hworks they have since proved to be Saxon ) Hither did 
drag up a tea-basket and a heavy rug for Emily’s mother, 
while Emily and a httle friend went on m front The little 
enc^who has played all through a much less important 
part than he supposes— was a pleasant youth, fuU of intelli- 
gence and poetry, especially of what he called the poetry of 
longed to wrest earth’s secret from her, and I have 
seen him press his face passionately into the grass, even when 
he has believed himself to be alone Emily was at that time 
of vague aspirations, and, though I should have preferred 
em ah to centre in me, yet it seemed unreasonable to deny 
her such other opportumties for self-culture as the neighbour- 
hood provided 

It was then my habit, on reachmg the top of any eminence, 
to exclaim facetiously “And who will stand on either hand 
^d keep the bridge with me?” at the same moment vio- 
ently agitatmg my arms or castmg my wide-awake at an 
imaginary foe Emily and the friend received my sally as 
usual, nor could I detect any msmcenty m their mirth Yet I 
was convinced that some one was present who did not think 
I had been funny, and any pubhc speaker will understand my 
growmg uneasiness 

I was somewhat cheered by Emily’s mother, who puffed 
up exclaixmng, “Kind Harry, to carry the thmgs! What 
should we do without you, even now! Oh, what a view' Can 
you see the dear Cathedral? No Too hazy. Now Pm going 
to sit right on the rug ”-She smiled mysteriously “The downs 
m September, you know ” 

We gave some perfunctory admiration to the landscape. 
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which IS indeed only beautiful to those who admire land, and 
to them perhaps the most beauuful m England. For here is 
the body of the great chalk spider who straddles over our is- 
land— whose legs are the south downs and the north downs 
and the Chiltcms, and the tips of whose toes poke out at 
Cromer and Dover He is a clean creature, who grows as 
few trees as he can, and those few m tidy clumps, ^d he 
loves to be tickled by quickly flowing streams He is pimpled 
all over with earthworks, for from the beg inn i n g of time men 
have fought for the privilege of standing on him, and the 
oldest of our temples is budt upon his back 
But m those days I liked my country snug and pretty, full 
of gentlemen’s residences and shady bowers and people who 
touch their hats The great sombre expanses on which one 
may walk for miles and hardly shift a landmark or meet a 
genteel person were still mtolerable to me I turned away as 
soon as propriety allowed and said, “And may I now pre- 
pare the cup that cheers?” 

Emily’s mother rephed “Rmd man, to help me I always 
do say that tea out is worth the extra effort. I wish we led 
simpler hves” We agreed with her I spread out the food. 
“Won’t the kettle stand? Oh, but make it stand ” I did so 
There was a httle cry, famt but distmct, as of something in 
pain 

“How silent it all is up here!” said Emfly. 

1 dropped a hghted match on the grass, and again I heard 
the httle cry 

“What IS that?” I asked 

“I only said it was so silent,” said Emily. 

“Silent, mdeed,” echoed the little friend. 

Silent' the place was full of noises If the match had fallen 
in a drawing-room it could not have been worse, and the 
loudest noise came from beside Emily herself I had exactly 
the sensation of gomg to a great party, of waitmg to be an- 
nounced m the echomg hall, where I could hear the voices 
of the guests, but could not yet see their faces It is a nervous 
moment for a self-conscious man, especially if aH the voices 
should be strange to him, and he has never met his host 
“My dear Harry!” said the elder lady, “never mind about 
that match. That’ll smoulder away and harm no one. Tea-ee- 
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ee’ I always say — and you will find Emily the same — that as 
the magic hour of five approaches, no matter how good a 
lunch, one begins to feel a sort of — 

Now the Faun is of the kmd who capers upon the Neo- 
Attic reliefs, and if you do not notice his ears or see his tail, 
you take him for a man and are horrified 

Bathmg'” I cried wildly. “Such a thmg for our village 
lads, but I quite agree — ^more supervision — I blame myself. Go 
away, bad boy, go away!” 

‘What will he thmk of next!” said Emily, while the crea- 
ture beside her stood up and beckoned to me I advanced 
struggling and gesticulatmg with tiny steps and horrified cries, 
exorcising the apparition v/ith my hat. Not otherwise had I 
advanced the day before, when Emily’s meces showed me 
their guinea pigs And by no less hearty laughter was I greet- 
ed now Until the strange fingers closed upon me, I still 
thought that here was one of my parishioners and did not 
cease to exclaim, “Let me go, naughty boy, let go*” And 
Emily’s mother, believing herself to have detected the joke, 
rephed, “Well I must confess they are nauj^ty boys and 
reach one even on the rug: the downs in September, as I 
said before.” 

Here I caught sight of the tad, uttered a wild shriek and 
fled into the beech copse behmd 

Harry would have been a bom actor,” said Emily’s mother 
as I left them. 

I realized that a great crisis in my life was approaching, 
and that if 1 faded in it I might permanently lose my self- 
esteem. Already m the wood I was troubled by a mxdtitude 
of voices — ^the voices of the hill beneath me, of the trees over 
my head, of the very insects m the bark of the tree I could 
even hear the stream hckmg httle pieces out of the meadows, 
md the meadows dreamdy protesting. Above the dm — ^which 
is no louder than the flight of a bee — rose the Faun’s voice 
saying ‘Dear pnest, be placid, be placid; why are you fright- 
ened?” 

‘ I am not frightened,” said I — indeed I was not. “But 
I am grieved, you have disgraced me m the presence of 
ladies ” 

“No one else has seen me,” he said, smiling idly. “The 
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women have tight boots and the man has long hair Those 
kinds never see For years I have only spoken to children, 
and they lose sight of me as soon as they grow up But you 
will not be able to lose si^t of me, and until you die you 
wiU be my friend Now I begm to make you happy he 
upon your back or run races, or chmb trees, or shall I get 
you blackbemes, or harebells, or wives — 

In a terrible voice I said to him, “Get thee behmd me!” 
He got behind me “Once for all,” I contmued, “let me tell 
you that It IS vam to tempt one whose happmess consists m 
giving happmess to others ” 

“I cannot understand you,” he said ruefully. ‘'What is to 


tempt?” 

“Poor woodland creature!” said I, turning round “How 
could you understand? It was idle of me to chide you It is 
not your httle nature to comprehend a life of self-demal. Ahl 
if only I could reach you!” 

“You have reached him,” said the hill. 

“If only I could touch youl” 

“You have touched him,” said the hilL 
“But I will never leave you,” burst out the Faun ‘T will 
sweep out your shrme for you, I will accompany you to the 
meetings of matrons I wdl ennch you at the bazaars ” 
1 shook my head “For these thinp I care not at all And 
mdeed 1 was mmded to reject your offer of service altogether 
There I was wrong You shall help me — you shall help me to 
make others happy ” 

“Dear pnest, what a curious lifel People whom 1 have 
never seen — ^people who cannot see me — ^why should I rngke 
them happy?” 


“My poor lad — perhaps m time you wiU learn why Now 
begone commence On tins very hdl sits a young lady for 
whom I have a high regard Commence with her Ahal your 
face falls I thought as much You cannot do anythmg Here 
is the conclusion of the whole matter!” 

“I can make her happy,” he rephed, “if you order me! and 
when I have done so, perhaps you wiU trust 
Emily’s mother had started home, but 


me more” 

little friend still sat beside the tea-thmgs-s^°^^h^ whh! 

Well- 


pique dress and biscuit straw, he m his rough but 
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cut summer suit The great pagan figure of the Faun towered 
insolently above them 

The friend was saying, “And have you never felt the ap- 
palfing loneliness of a crowd?” 

AH that,” replied Emily, “have I felt, and very much 
more — ” 

Then the Faun laid his hands upon them They, who had 
only intended a little cultured flutation, resisted him as long 
as th^ could, but were gradually urged mto each other’s 
arms, and embraced with passion. 

Miscreant*” I shouted, burstmg from the wood “You 
have betrayed me ” 

I know it I care not,” cried the little friend “Stand aside. 
You are in the presence of that which you do not understand 
In the great sohtude we have found ourselves at last.” 

Remove your accursed hands!” I shrieked to the Faun. 

He obeyed and the little fnend continued more calmly 
‘It is idle to chide What should you know, poor clerical crea- 
ture, of the mystery of love of the eternal man and the eternal 
woman, of the self-effectuation of a soul?” 

“That is true,” said Emdy angrdy “Harry, you would 
never have made me happy. I shall treat you as a firiend, but 
how could I give myself to a man who makes such silly jokes? 
When you played the buffoon at tea, your hour was sealed 
I must be treated seriously* I must see infimties broademng 
around me as I nse. You may not approve of it, but so I am. 

In the great sohtude I have found myself at last” 

‘Wretched girl!” I cned. “Great sohtude* O pair of help* 
less puppets — ” 

The little fnend began to lead Emily B-v/scy, but I heard 
her whisper to him. “Dear, we can’t possibly leave the bas- 
ket for Harry after this and mother’s rug, do you nund 
having that m the other hand?” 

So they departed and I flung myself upon the ground with 
every appearance of despair, 

“Does he cry?” said the Faun, 

“He does not cry,” answered the hfll “His eyes are as dry 
as pebbles ” 

My tormentor made me look at him. ‘T see happiness at the 
bottom of your heart,” said he 
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“I trust I bave my secret spring,” I answered stiffly And 
then I prepared a scathing denunciation, but of aU the words 
I might have said, I only said one and it began with “D,” 

He gave a joyful cry, “Oh, now you really belong to us 
To the end of your life you will swear when you are cross 
and laugh when you are happy Now laugh' ’ 

There was a great silence All nature stood waitmg, while 
a curate tried to conceal his thoughts not only from nature 
but from himself I thought of my mjured pnde, of my baffled 
unselfishness, of Emily, whom 1 was losing through no fault 
of her own, of the little friend, who just then shpped beneath 
the heavy tea basket, and that decided me, and I laughed 
That evemng, for the first time, I heard the chalk downs 
singmg to each other across the vaUeys, as they often do when 
the air is qmet and they have had a comfortable day From 
my study window I could see the sunht figure of the Faun, 
sittmg before the beech copse as a man sits before his house 
And as mght came on I knew for certam that not only was he 
asleep, but that the hiUs and woods were asleep also The 
stream, of course, never slept, any more than it ever freezes 
Indeed, the hour of darkness is really the hour of water, 
which has been somewhat stifl.ed all day by the great pulsmgs 
of the land That is why you can feel it and hear it from a 
greater distance m the mght, and why a bath after sundown is 
most wonderful 

The joy of that first evemng is still clear m my memory, 
m spite of all the happy years that have followed I remember 
It when I ascend my pulpit — have a living now — and look 
down upon the best people sittmg beneath me pew after pew, 
generous and contented, upon the worst people, crowded in 
the aisles, upon the whiskered tenors of the choir, and the 
high-hrowed curates and the church-wardens fingering their 
bags, and the supercihous vergers who turn late comers from 
the door I remember it also when I sit m my comfortable 
bachelor rectory, amidst the carpet shppers that good young 
ladies have worked for me, and the oak brackets that have 
been carved for me by good young men, amidst my phalanx 
of presentation teapots and my illuminated tesUmomals and 
^ the other offerings of people who beheve that I have siven 
them a helping hand, and who really have helped me out of 
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the mire themselves And though I try to co^umcate *at 
,oy to others— as I try to communicate an^g eke 
sJms good-and though I sometimes succeei^ yet I cm te 
no one exactly bow it came to me For if I y 

word of that, my present life, so agreeable 
would come to an end, my congregauon wou ^ ^ j 

so should I, and instead of bemg an f ^ ie 

;;?ce of fire Val and thetoncal treatment, so ^^itaHe^o 

the subject, so congemal to my profession, 

to use the unworthy medium of a narrative, an 

you by declaring that this is a short story, suitable for read g 

in the tram. 



